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a -LANG, there, Peanuts, yuh hard- 
boiled egg! S’pese we got all day 
to do this in? G-lang!” 

Peanuts, a small white horse, very an- 
cient and very wise, laid back both ears, 
rolled his eyes, snorted, humped his bony 
spine a bit, and pounded hard with his 
hoofs on the turnpike. 

All that demonstration was supposed by 
Peanuts, and by him alone, to register fu- 
rious speed; but, considering that it did 
not get him along the road one whit faster 
than before, it was not extremely convinc- 
ing, even to him. The only one at all im- 
pressed by the antics was Spink, a grizzled 
terrier, which habitually trotted along al- 
most directly underneath the horse’s bob- 
bing nose. 

Had Peanuts repeated his ruse a score 
of times in a day, it never would have 
failed to alarm the nervous Spink. At the 


first snort, the terrier sprinted forward des- 
perately, his tail so close-reefed to his fat 
little hind quarters that he seemed mysteri- 
ously to have lost it. 

Behind Peanuts rattled, clattered, and 
banged a squatty, covered cart, painted 
yellow, which bore in red lettering upon 
sides and back the legend: 


WILL SAMPSON 
MILK, CREAM & BELGIAN HARES 
PATENTON, N. Y. 


Will himself—usually he was called Sam 
—held the reins and did such talking as he 
found necessary to keep Peanuts in mo- 
tion. Will, or Sam, was a plump, young 
chap, buttoned up to his prominent Adam’s 
apple in blue overalls, above the bib of 
which was to be seen a ruddy face, planted 
with a long nose and speculative gray eyes. 

It was wearing toward five o’clock of a 
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AS THE POLICEMAN GAZED IN, THE ANIMAL RAISED 


ITS HEAD AND STARED FIXEDLY AT THE GATE 


pleasant August morning. Within ear-shot 
of the pike the roosters in a dozen hen- 
neries were calling the sun; and the sun 
was coming. Sampson had overslept, was 
nearly an hour late, and was more than 
usually urgent in his appeals to Peanuts to 
“ git a wiggle on,” and take the outfit into 
Dorchester in time so that customers on 
the fag-end of his route might not have to 
breakfast with creamless coffee. Several 
times Sam descended to the meanness of 
rattling a stubby whip in its socket, a 
species of bluffing which Peanuts despised 
heartily, but sometimes responded to. He 
had never, it is true, known that whip to 
be drawn; but then, one could not tell. 
To the left of the white turnpike road 
was an apple orchard of many acres. To 
the right was an almost equally extensive 
field of early cabbages, their green and pur- 
ple leaves shining with dewdrops like the 


bejeweled turbans-of so many Oriental 
warriors coming up in ranks from the 
ground. 

Beyond the field and the orchard, and at 

right angles to the pike, was a dirt-and- 
cinder road; and beyond the road the pike 
quit being a pike and became a macadam 
pavement; for the crossroad was the city 
line which divided Dorchester from Pat- 
enton. 
’ “There, gorram it! We're in the city 
now, Peanuts,” said Sampson as the cart- 
wheels began to grate and grind on the 
stones. ‘“‘ Show ’em that you’re worth your 
shucks. G-lang!” 

Peanuts was nothing loath. The macad- 
am sloped downward; the troublesome cart 
pushed hard at the old horse’s heels; it 
was easier to go faster than it was to hold 
back. Peanuts broke into a clumsy imita- 
tion of a gallop which would have made a 
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colt laugh. Ga-whallock! Ga-whallock! 
clattered his hoofs on the macadam. Be- 
hind him the cart bounced and bumped, 
and the milk-cans danced and jounced tip- 
sily, to the accompaniment of a melody as 
fearful as that of a jazz band in full cry. 


- 
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“Who-a, there, Peanuts Sampson 
presently commanded his fiery steed. 

They had been progressing between the 
vacant, bill-boarded lots of a newly plotted 
real-estate section. They drew up before 
the first building which one met when one 

entered the 
city by way 
of Spruce 
Street. 

Just what 
kind of a 
building it 
was was not 
apparent 
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WITH HIS PISTOL-ARM RESTED FIRMLY ON THE UNOPENED LEAF OF THE DOOR THE 
PATROLMAN EMPTIED THE CHAMBERS OF THE WEAPON 
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from the outside. All that was to be 
seen was a high brick wall, which ex- 
tended back to the depth of the lot, and 
paralleled the street, nearly flush with the 
sidewalk, for a distance of a hundred odd 
feet. Originally the wall had been planned 
by an architect to enclose the headquarters 
and supply depot of a flourishing contrac- 
tor. The facade was decorative, and had 
been pierced at intervals with small win- 
dows. But a later owner had walled up 
the windows, and with entire disregard for 
decorations, had added six feet of plain, 
unpainted brickwork to the original fifteen 
of the wall. More than that, he had gar- 
nished the top of the structure for its en- 
tire extent with a fringe of iron bars, set 
at six-inch intervals in the masonry. The 
bars were pointed at their tips, and they 
curved inward and downward. 

Thus blanked and blinded, the wall had 
become a monstrosity which frowned down 
into Spruce Street with dead eye-sockets in 
an unpleasant, not to say sinister, manner. 

Immediately the hoofs of the horse had 
clattered to a stop, began a performance 
which was of daily recurrence. 

Peanuts, with bristling mane and sniffing 
nostrils, edged across the street, and did 
not halt until the wheels of the milk-cart 
brought up against the curbing. Spink, 
who had no cart to hamper his movements, 
hopped the curb, crossed the walk beyond, 
and sat him down in the covert of a clump 
of weeds. Like the horse, the terrier sniffed 
uneasily, and the stiff hair at his neck stood 
up angrily. 

Both dog and horse looked askance at a 
gate in the wall, which their master pre- 
pared to approach, as. though they feared 
that it might open and give issue to some 
frightful enemy. Peanuts turned his white 
old head and gazed at the gate open-eyed. 
Spink peered at it furtively from between 
the stems of the weeds where he squatted. 

Sampson, who had grown used to their 
actions, only grinned. 

“Gorram it! I think it stinks worse 
this mornin’ than usual,” he grumbled, 
wrinkling his own nostrils disgustedly. He 
had reason. For many feet around the 
neighborhood of the wall the air was heavy 
with an acrid, sour, penetrating odor, which 
was anything but alluring. 

With a wire basket full of bottles, the 
milkman left the side of his cart and started 
to cross the street toward the gate. 

As he passed near Peanuts, that wise and 
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privileged character stretched forth his 
head, and with his long, crooked teeth, laid 
hold of the folds of Sampson’s rolled-up 
shirt-sleeve from behind. With gentle nip 
and tug, it seemed almost that the old 
horse was trying to hold its master back 
from a rash venture, whereof the animal 
knew the perils. 

“ Leggo, Peanuts! Dum it, you'll tear 
my shirt!” expostulated Sampson, shaking 
himself free and going on in the direction 
of the gate. 

In itself, the gate was peculiar. It, too, 
had been tampered with. It had been, and 
still was, constructed of two strong leaves, 
which met and closed solidly in the middle 
of an arch in the masonry. The arch was 
ten feet across, and at its zenith was nearly 
a dozen feet in height. The gate, when 
closed, filled it completely. Strongly as 
the. gate had been constructed, some one 
had seen fit to make it still more strong by 
the reenforcement of steel braces, which 
were bolted on at intervals, horizontal to 
the timbers. 

Another feature of this portal, which 
would have done credit to the mansion of a 
feudal lord, was a narrow door which had 
been let into the right-hand leaf of the 
gate, and which was no less strong in con- 
struction than the work of which it was a 
part. The door opened inward, and was 
in two sections, upper and lower. In order 
to gain ingress through this postern, it was 
necessary to push back the bolt of a heavy 
lock in the top half of the door, which in 
turn set free the lower section. 

Sampson, who delivered milk at this 
place on seven mornings of each week, had 
been furnished a key to the door. As he 
crossed the pavement, he felt in a pocket 
of his overalls and produced the key. 

He was about to insert it in the lock 
when, somewhere in the buildings beyond 
the wall, began a noise that was like the 
growling of a large and sullen dog, but 
which was prolonged into a rumbling, air- 
shaking roar of a depth and volume far be- 
yond the powers of any canine throat. 

As the roaring ceased, and its echoes 
were dying away, it was answered by a 
horrid screech of startling shrillness and 
intensity that seemed to proceed from very 
near the gate. It cut-the air like the single 
sharp crack of a whip, and left no echoes. 

Peanuts, who had lowered his head and 
trembled at the first sound, started and 
shied so violently at the second that he 

















nearly upset the cart over the curbing. The 
disturbed milk-cans staggered and jangled. 
Spink quit his retreat in the weeds with a 
yelp of terror, cast a hurried glance about 
him for a safe place to run to, and, as he 
could not climb a telephone-pole, decided 
on the cart. Into that shelter the terrier 
scrambled, clawing and whining, clambered 
over the seat, and crowded in among the 
cans, where he crouched down and became 
silent as the grave. 

Sampson’s hand shook so that the key 
rattled in the lock. He hesitated to turn it. 

“ Gorramity! I never heard one of ’em 
squall like that before!” he exclaimed. 
“The chap that let that yell out of him 
must be hungry this morning.” 

With a smile at his own nervousness, 
and a reassuring word called over his shoul- 
der to Peanuts, who was shivering so that 
the harness jingled, the young milkman 
twisted the shank of the key, and the bolt 
shot back in the lock. He pushed the up- 
per half of the door inward a few inches 
with his elbow, bunted the lower section 
with his knee, stooped and thrust a leg 
over the low threshold. The lower leaf of 
the door, swinging open, disclosed a patch 
of stone pavement. 

The upper portion of Sampson’s body 
was half-way through the aperture when 
he stopped with a convulsive jerk and be- 
came strained and rigid, as if he had come 
in contact with a live wire and was receiv- 
ing the full force of a powerful current. 

For an instant only the paralysis lasted. 
The wire basket fell with a crash of break- 
ing bottles on the stones inside. The man 
emerged hastily, his ruddy countenance 
paled and sweating, and his eyes popping 
in their sockets. Behind him he slammed 
successively the two sections of the door. 
Leaving them on the latch, and the key 
sticking in the lock, he ran across the 
street and sprang into his cart. 


II 


He had no voice to urge his horse. To 
the vast consternation of Peanuts, the 
stubby whip that he had despised left its 
place and descended across his ancient and 
easy-going hams with a resounding thwack 
that sent him careering down Spruce Street 
at a pace which he had not made in years. 
Above the clamor of agitated tinware rose 
the incessant cracks of the whip and the 
shrill yelps of the imprisoned Spink, as the 
jigging milk-cans trod on his toes. 
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For nearly a quarter-mile Sampson con- 
tinued to ply the whip on the scandalized 
horse. As he neared the corner of Ames 
Street, where the city proper began, with 
its rows of orderly houses and yards, he 
saw a capped and blue-clad figure on the 
sidewalk ahead of him, which swung a club 
nonchalantly and whistled as it marched. 
Sam hauled hard on the reins. 

“C-Clancy!” he stammered; “oh, 
C-Clancy!”’ He was as much out of breath 
as was the panting Peanuts. 

“ This ain’t Clancy,” responded the pa- 
troiman, coming leisurely to the curb. 
“This is Bill’s night off. I’m Carney. 
What’s the row? The rate you come down 
the street, your cream must be ill 
churned.” Carney grinned. Catching a 
nearer view of the milkman’s scared face, 
however, he turned serious and tightened 
his grip on his locust. ‘“ What’s up?” he 
asked shortly. 

Sam gaped like a newly landed trout. 

““ A—a—tiger!” he choked out at length. 
“It’s killed a man back there! I seen it!” 

“ Tiger!” echoed Carney contemptuous- 
ly. “ Say, either you got something strong- 
er ’n milk in them cans, or it was a blind 
tiger you seen. What you—” 

From the distance in Spruce Street came 
again that sharp, blood-chilling screech. 
The sound of it wiped the words from Car- 
ney’s lips. He stared stupidly at Sampson. 

“ That — that’s it!” gasped Sam. “It 
hollered once just like that before I opened 
the door. It’s in where it can’t get out, 
though. It was squattin’ on a man!” 

“ Gawd!” said Carney. 

He turned and beat a quick tattoo on 
the walk with his night-stick. Then he 
leaped on the step of the milk-wagon. 

“ Turn around and drive back!” he com- 
manded. “Go to beat hell!” For Tim 
Carney was not a toy policeman. 

Before the gate in the wall the patrol- 
man paused for a moment only, to question 
Sampson as to the lay of the buildings 
within, and where the danger was to be 
looked for. 

“ Right in front of you—center of the 
yard,” replied Sam, and cautiously stood 
to one side. 

Carney laid down his club, took his ser- 
vice revolver from his hip, and pushed open 
the upper leaf of the postern door. 

Buildings, low, and constructed of both 
brick and wood, some of them mere sheds, 
surrounded three sides of a courtyard that 
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was some forty feet square. The gate faced 
the center of it. 

Twenty feet from the muzzle of the pa- 
trolman’s revolver, a man with wide-flung 
arms and face turned up to the dawning 
sky lay on the stones. 

Crouched at the head of the prostrate 
man, its lowered snout hiding his face, was 
a long, tawny animal of the cat species. It 
was not the tiger the milkman had called 
it; nor was it like any beast Carney ever 
had seen in .circus menageries. It was 
marked on its back and sides with numer- 
ous spots of black, which contrasted sharp- 
ly with their.tan background. Its belly 
was nearly white. Its body, something 
more than a yard in length, was more lithe 
and less powerfully framed than that of a 
tiger, and its fur was rougher and more 
tufted than a leopard’s. Its tail, which it 
kept in continual, switching motion, was 
long and somewhat bushy at the tip. 

As the policeman gazed in, and Sampson 
struggled to muster the courage to peek 
over his shoulder, the animal raised its 
head and stared fixedly at the gate. In 
the half light, its large eyes glowed like 
those of a mousing cat. Carney steadied 
his hand to take aim. He drew a bead on 
the dark space between the gleaming eyes, 
and was about to press the trigger, when 
the brute tossed its muzzle skyward, and 
for the third time emitted its harsh, echo- 
less cry. 

Carney, aiming just below the white tri- 
angle of the throat, fired. 

Simultaneous with the flash of the re- 
volver in the morning dusk, the huge cat 
leaped the height of a tall man from the 
pavement, and with an appalling shriek, 
fell back, kicking and spitting, at some dis- 
tance from the body over which it had 
crouched. 

With his pistol-arm rested firmly on the 
unopened leaf of the door, the patrolman 
emptied the chambers of the weapon. At 
the last small-arms practise of the Dorches- 
ter force, Carney had made a perfect score 
with ten shots, offhand, at a distance of 
fifty feet. At less than haif that distance 
every bullet struck the writhing, squalling 
heap of tawny fur at which he aimed. 
After the fourth shot the beast ceased to 
struggle, and its strident voice was stilled. 
From one of the buildings to the right the 
sullen roaring which Sampson had heard 
earlier broke out anew and echoed the re- 
ports of the revolver. 
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“ Big-game hunting in the wilds of Dor- 
chester,” remarked Carney grimly; and of 
Sampson he asked: “ What t’ell kind of 
place is this, anyhow? I never heard of it.” 

“ Wild-animal trainer’s,” replied the 
milkman. “I been deliverin’ here for 
six months. It was a contractor’s yard 
before that.” 

Methodically the policeman reloaded his 
revolver; and then, seeing no more beasts, 
he pushed open the door and entered the 
courtyard. Sampson remained by the 
gate. 

As he passed the carcass of the big cat, 
Carney stirred it with the tip of his shoe. 
It was limp and harmless. 

One glance into the wide-open eyes of 
the man who lay upon the stones convinced 
the patrolman that he was dead; but he 
felt at the pulse to make sure. No flutter 
of life responded to his fingers, though the 
corpse was still warm. 

The body was that of a short, slight man 
of about forty-five years. His bushy hair 
was blue-black, as were his mustache and 
shaggy brows. The staring eyes were pale- 
blue. Plain rings of gold ornamented his 
ear-lobes, and a number of jewels of value 
glittered on his fingers. Face, throat, and 
hands were bedabbled and spattered with 
blood; and a stream of it had trickled 
across the flagging to a depressed spot, 
where it formed a pool into which the life- 
fluid of Carney’s late target was seeping 
also. The body was dressed in brown vel- 
veteen coat and trousers, no vest, and an 
artist’s Windsor tie. Near one of the out- 
stretched hands lay a short, heavy-stocked 
whip with flexible lash of braided thongs. 

“Guess he cracked it once too often,” 
said Carney. 

The policeman then went out to meet 
Acton and Lumsey, who had responded to 
the summons of his night-stick and gun, 
and came running down Spruce Street with 
their weapons drawn. Explaining the cir- 
cumstances to them, Carney departed to 
find a telephone. ; 

Sampson bethought himself of his wait- 
ing customers, and after giving his name 
and address to Lumsey, clattered away 
upon his route. 


When the telephone-bell rang in the cap- 
tain’s room in Dorchester police headquar- 
ters, and Carney poured his tale over the 
wire, Detective Captain Scott Makris was 
idling at <he night lieutenant’s desk. It 
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was an unusual hour for Makris to be 
there, unless called out on a case; but it 
was the good old summer-time, and a bun- 
dle of fishing-rods and a creel which lay 
on the floor by the desk sufficiently ex- 
plained his presence. 

He had come over from his hotel to pick 
up Detective Hilfer and Police Sergeant 
Ernesti, with whom the captain had an 
engagement which boded no good to the 
black-gills of Long Pond. For these three 
skilled man-hunters were no less adept and 
enthusiastic fishermen. They often put in 
a few of the early hours at the ponds a few 
miles northwest of the city, going down in 
Makris’s car as soon as Ernesti, who was 
on night duty, was relieved. 

Ernesti, with a reproachful glance at the 
wall-clock, took Carney’s report. Makris 
leaned against the desk and watched the 
notes which the quick, brown fingers 
scrawled on the desk-pad. 

“ Why, that’s Tony Torelli!” the cap- 
tain exclaimed, with concern in his tones, 
as Ernesti ceased writing, and hung up. 
“You know him, Ernesti. He’s been es- 
tablished in Spruce Street since he came 
here from St. Louis a half-year ago.” 

The sergeant nodded. 

“Yes; Tony’s got his at last; most of 
‘em do, sooner or later, in his business. 
Wonder how it happened. Carney says 
he’s shot something—he don’t know what.” 

“ We'll stop and see on the way down,” 
responded Makris. “It’s only a block off 
our way. I’m sorry about Tony. He was 
one of the best animal-trainers in the busi- 
ness; trained for vaudeville acts and cir- 
cuses—all the way from fleas to elephants. 
Come to think of it, he’d promised me to 
educate a brace of police dogs for the force, 
too. Here’s where we lose. Damn what- 
ever it was that Carney shot! Here comes 
Hilfer; and the clock says that we’re off.” 

With the last stroke of five the atten- 
uated figure of the Swiss detective came in 
from the hall. He was smothering a yawn 
with the back of his bony hand, and his 
blue eyes looked sleepy; but he was on 
time to the minute. 

“Goot morning, captain,” he greeted 
Makris, and to the sergeant, with a grin: 
“Veli, what would you rather do than go 
feeshin’, Ernesdi?” 

He set fire to a drooping stogy. 


At the postern door of Torelli’s court- 
yard, Makris rubbed elbows with a wide- 
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shouldered man who was scorching his 
stubby, black mustache with the coal of a 
stubby, black cigar. He was Jim Arnold, 
the Dorchester coroner. 

“ Will I ever beat you to a case, Mak- 
ris?” he grumbled in a bass voice. “ Dam- 
fino when you ever take your forty winks.” 

“« Just an accident this time, Jim. We’re 
going fishing.” 

“The nerve of you!” groaned Arnold 
jealously. ‘ Black-gills runnin’, too.” 

The two stepped through the door, fol- 
lowed by Hilfer and Ernesti. 

“Yes; it’s Torelli, right enough,” said 
Makris, bending over the fallen trainer of 
beasts. “ Gad, how the big cat did smear 
him up!” : 

“Dead as a hammer,” pronounced Ar- 
nold, feeling of Torelli’s wrists and tem- 
ples. He wiped his fingers on the dead 
man’s sleeve, took out his pad and began 
an inspection of the surroundings. 

Hilfer in turn bent over the corpse, bent 
closer than had the others, and reached 
long fingers under the dead Torelli’s 
shoulder. 

“I don’d theenk we catch some black- 
kills thees morning, captain,” he drawled 
softly, and drew back his hand. In it was 
a long and slender object that glittered 
brightly in spots, and in spots was stained 
to dulness. 

“Huh! What’s that?” Arnold was at 
the detective’s elbow in an instant. “‘ Knife, 
eh? Turn him over.” 

Ernesti stooped and twisted his country- 
man to rest upon his face. 

The sergeant’s olive skin paled a bit, and 
he cast a quick glance around the slowly 
lighting court. 

“ Stabbed!” : 
Ill 


Two inches below and back from Torelli’s 
left ear was a clean, gaping wound, where a 
knife-blade, strongly urged from behind, 
had bitten deep into the neck, severing 
muscles and arteries. 

“That was enough,” said Arnold, after 
an examination had disclosed no other 
wound upon the man. “ A strong arm drove 
that dagger home.”’ 

“ Eet iss an odd knife, yes,” remarked 
Hilfer, handling it gingerly by the blade; 
“he iss made all in one piece.” 

“ Anything like a finger-print on it?” 
questioned Makris, producing his magnify- 
ing lens. 
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“ Blenty of them.” Hilfer held the weap- 
on under the glass. “ They are hardly dry.” 

“So it wasn’t the leopard thing that 
killed him?” asked Carney, who had come 
up from the gate. 

“No, Carney—it’s murder,” replied the 
captain. He stepped over where the animal 
lay crumpled, and bent his hawk’s face 
above it. In the excitement of Hilfer’s dis- 
covery no one but Carney had thought of 
the beast. 


DIPPING HIS FINGERS IN THE BLOOD WHICH HAD FLOWED FREELY ON THE STONES OF THE 
YARD, HE SIGNED A CROSS AGAINST THE SKY, CALLING OUT WILDLY IN SICILIAN 
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“ What is the thing, captain?” the pa- 
trolman queried. 

“Tt’s a chetah, a panther that the Hin- 
dus tame and use for hunting small game 
in India. They are tamed easily. This 


one followed Torelli about like a dog. I’m 
sorry you had to kill it, Carney. It probably 


was mourning over its dead master when 
you shot it. But of course you could not 
have known that; and you did just the 
right thing.” 

Silence for a long moment. The five men 
glanced from the still body with its accusing 
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wound to the silent stretch of walls and 
buildings. 

“The body was warm when it was 
found,” Makris reflected aloud. “ It is still 
warm.” He raised his voice: “ Coroner, 
how long has the man been dead, do you 
think?” 


“HE'S SWEARING A VEN* 
DETTA AGAINST THE MAN 
WHO KILLED TORELLI,” RE- 
PLIED ERNESTI 


“ Not more than an hour.” 

“The milkman found the door locked. 
you said, Carney?” questioned the captain. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Ts there any other way into the place?” 

“No; Acton’s made the rounds outside. 
Wall’s the same height all the way around, 
and it’s all spiked like it is here. There 
ain’t any ladder to be found, either, or any 
marks of one. Acton looked.” 
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“Good work. Then some one had a key; 
or—he’s still inside the wall.” 

Again the five stared suspiciously at the 
buildings which enclosed the gloomy 
quadrangle. 

“Strange that all the rumpus hasn’t 
fetched anybody out,” continued Makris. 
“You haven’t seen any one, Carney?” 

“No, sir; nor heard anything, except 
some monkeys, and a damned lion that has 
let off his yawp two or three times. I didn’t 
have the nerve to go in, cap, an’ tell the 
man’s wife, if he’s got one, that he was lyin’ 
dead outside here.” Thus spoke the man 
who had coolly faced and shot the chetah. 

Hilfer had been busy beside the corpse 
with the magnifying-glass and a number 
of narrow strips of glazed paper. 

“ The finger-brints on the knife, captain,” 
he interjected mildly, “ they are those of 
Dorelli himself. He—” 

“°Tain’t suicide!” interrupted Arnold, 
with a decided snap in his tones. “ He 
couldn’t have reached around with the knife 
to jab himself from the direction that blow 
came; and he’d have had to be a Hercules 
to have jabbed it so deep, allowin’ that he 
could have made the reach — which he 
couldn’t.” 

“T theenk he make the brints when he 
feel the knife and pull him out,” resumed 
Hilfer imperturbably. “ If there were other 
brints on it, he haf covered them up.” The 
veteran detective took off his felt hat and 
ran long fingers through the stubby: tuft of 
hair which stood up from his high forehead. 

Makris reached a hand for the dagger. 

It had been forged from one straight 
piece of steel. Not heavy for the length 
of it, the weapon was balanced delicately, 
with the preponderance of weight in the 
blade, which was double-edged. The point 
was needle-sharp; and for about two inches 
back from it both edges were like a razor. 
The hilt was round and smooth, and tapered 
slightly. Between it and the blage was a 
rounded guard-ridge, scarcely a quarter of 
an inch high. 

“Tt is an odd knife,” said Makris. “I 
never saw one like it.” 

“ Beg pardon, captain; but I think you 
have,” Ernesti spoke up. ‘“ You have for- 
gotten. Remember the strong woman and 
knife-thrower who was with Bingum’s Cir- 
cus a few years ago? La Saetta, she called 
herself in the profesh, which means ‘ the 
Arrow.’ Don’t you remember?” 
“Yes; I saw her performance once.” 
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“ Well, she used this sort of knife for her 
tricks—a whole flock of ’em. Torelli mar- 
ried her.” 

Coroner Arnold whistled. 

“Sounds interestin’,’ he commented; 
“ but then, ’most any one might ’a’ used the 
knife.” 

Makris had not ceased to run his eyes 
over the low buildings which bordered three 
sides of the court. At this moment he saw 
a light spring up in two windows nearly 
opposite the gate. 

“Some one rousing—at last,” he said. 
“Ernesti, you, with Hilfer, Lumsey, and 
Acton, make the rounds of the buildings, 
with the exception of the living-rooms over 
here, if that is what they are. I'll take care 
of them. Carney, you watch the gate.” 

In a couple of moments the searching 
party of four was tramping on its way. 
Makris turned his steps toward the lighted 
windows. As he went, the roaring challenge 
of the hidden lion echoed across the square 
like summer thunder. 

“ Cheerful place, cap!” Carney called 
from his post by the gateway. 

Makris grinned. At his right, he noticed 
a row of barred cages or dens, the floors of 
which were nearly on a level with his chest; 
and he fancied that he could discern in 
them dim outlines of skulking forms that 
watched him. Cheerful place, indeed! He 
stepped upon a porch and knocked at a 
door between the two windows. 

Within sounded a heavy, padding tread, 
as of one walking barefooted. The door 
was opened. 

As the detective recalled her—and his 
memory was not at fault—La Saetta, in the 
spangles and tights of the circus arena, had 
been a large woman; but memory had not 
prepared him for the sight of such a giantess 
as stood before him. With the four-inch 
advantage of the threshold, she overtopped 
him by head, shoulders, and something to 
spare; and he was nearly six feet tall. 

“What do you want?” ‘The voice was 
like a man’s barytone. There was in it no 
trace of the foreign accent which Makris 
had rather expected to hear. 

“You are Mme. Torelli?” 

“Yes.” She looked over his head to 
where the coroner stood making notes in the 
courtyard; and she saw the sentinel figure 
of Carney on post by the gate. “ What is 
wrong out there?” 

Before he could answer, she noticed that 
he was holding one hand pressed flat agairist 
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his leg. He still held the dagger, and was 
hiding it from her. 

“What you got there?” She recoiled 
from him a half-step, and raised a threaten- 
ing arm, fist clenched and ready as that of 
a pugilist. “ Don’t try any tricks with me, 
young man! I could break you like an 

'? 

Makris believed her. 

“TI am Detective Captain Makris,” he 
replied. “I knew your husband slightly. 
He has met with an accident. He—” 

But she had caught the past tense which 
Makris had let slip. 

“ He’s dead,” she interrupted. ‘“ Come 
in, please.” She stood to one side com- 
posedly, motioning to him to enter. 

The room was not large. By reason, 
perhaps, of the size of its occupant, it 
seemed smaller than it really was. In its 
center was a table; a low buffet stood 
against the side wall; a baby-grand piano 
was near one of the windows; and, opposite 
the door, a large, flat chest leaned against 
the wall. Its cover of carved and gilded 
wood bore the name, “‘ La Saetta,” outlined 
conspicuously in brass studs, each of which 
was set with an imitation turquoise the size 
of a silver quarter. Besides the piano-stool, 
there were a wide, tapestried rocker, and a 
straight-backed dining-chair which stood 
at the table. 

Mme. Torelli pointed Makris to the 
rocker. Bending over the table, she hastily 
flipped the toasting-grate from a small com- 
bination electric stove, and spilled half a 
slice of badly scorched bread upon the 
table-cloth. The remainder of the slice lay 
by a plate which contained an orange and 
an egg. Makris, whose business was notic- 
ing things, wondered at such a delicate 
appetite sustaining such a vast bulk. 

La Saetta had put on flesh since leaving 
the arena—one might have said vulgarly 
that she had laid it on. When she sat on 
the dining-chair, she overflowed it, and it 
creaked under her. The hand with which 
she gathered a voluminous pale-blue dress- 
ing-gown about her was creased and puffed 
like something molded of tinted dough. 

Despite these handicaps, the woman was 
still good-looking, in a chubby, infantile 
way; her brown eyes glinted with honest 
humor; and such character landmarks as 
the fat had not effaced from her counte- 
nance agreed with the eyes. 

“So Torelli is dead.” The words were 
spoken slowly, and without more inflection 
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than might have been expected had she 
remarked that frogs’ legs are very good 
eating if they are well cooked. She picked 
up a silver table-knife and scraped the 
burned particles from her toast, after which 
she continued to turn the knife in her 
fingers. “‘ Which one of ’em did it?” she 
inquired. Always the same mountainous 
composure. 

“Which one of who?” 
Makris pricked up his ears. 

“The cats. I'll bet it was the lion. He 
was the worst; though I never trusted the 
chetah, neither. You can’t trust no beast— 
not even a man. I told Torelli that if I 
didn’t get him first, one of his cats would 
some day. Oh, you needn’t raise your eye- 
brows; no love ran to waste between Torelli 
and me—and I’m not going to pretend that 
I’m sorry; that’s a cinch.” 

“Torelli was not killed by a_ beast, 
madame; he was murdered.” 

In the contracted fingers of the giantess 
the silver knife snapped in two pieces. 
Without removing her eyes from those of 
the detective, Mme. Torelli laid the frag- 
ments onthe table. Makris heard her 
breath come hard; but the big, babyishly 
smooth face remained inscrutable. Waiting 
for a question that was not asked, the 
detective captain began to realize that in a 
number of ways Torelli’s widow was a 
remarkable woman. 


IV 


“T wit tell you what we know of the 
affair,” he said. “‘ We shall need your help.” 

When he reached that part of his narra- 
tive which introduced Carney and his re- 
volver, Makris observed: 

“We thought it strange that the sound 
of the shooting aroused no one.” 

Mme. Torelli had been following him 
attentively. She shook her head. 

“ Torelli kept his own hours. He often 
fired blank cartridges to throw a scare into 
one of the beasts he was training. No one 
would have noticed the shooting.” 

“ He was killed with this,” Makris said. 
He held up to her view the slender steel 
blade. 

Mme. Torelli regarded it and him. He 
thought that he saw a faintly puzzled ex- 
pression pass across her face; but if he did, 
it was very fleeting, and left the same im- 
perturbable frankness in its wake. 

“A district attorney might do pretty well 
with that,” she commented, evidently sup- 
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plementing a line of thought. “I was a 
knife-thrower before I went nutty over 
Torelli and hooked up with him. That’s 
one of my knives. We've lived a hard life 
together—which is no secret. But who 
used that knife—unless Torelii did it him- 
self, to get me in a hole—God only knows; 
and I don’t know Him well enough.to ask 
Him.” 

“ It could not have been suicide. 
struck from behind.” 

“T didn’t do it, Mr. Detective.” 

“TI do not think that you did.” 

“ Wait!” 

La Saetta heaved herself up from her 
chair and on groaning floor-boards crossed 
to the upright chest, pressed its catch, and 
opened it. Within it row upon row of 
glittering blades hung suspended in narrow 
racks of wood. The knives were of the 
same pattern as the one which Makris held. 
In the depths of the chest behind the racks 
were a number of broad-headed throwing- 
axes. The woman ran a finger up and down 
the rows of daggers, and counted them. 

“ Fifty-eight. Two of ’em are gone.” 
She swung her big head around to face 
Makris. “I should say offhand that if you 
can find the second missing knife, you will 
be fairly close to knowing who killed 
Torelli.” 

“You have no idea?” 

ne. 

“ Your husband had no enemies?” 

“ Perhaps; I won’t say no; but I don’t 
know who killed him.” 

“ You will appear at the inquest, and give 
us such aid as you can?” 

“Tf you are afraid that I won’t, you had 
better arrest me.” 

“T do not think that will be necessary.” 

Makris searched thoroughly the living- 
rooms, four in number, of the Torellis. The 
woman made no objection. When he 
stepped from her door, she leaned in the 
doorway to watch him go. 

“Say!” she called after him. “If you 
want to be so good, mister, have one of 
your cops bring in my milk from the gate. 
I kinda hate to parade before the audience 
in this get-up.” 

Coroner Arnold was chatting with Car- 
ney at the gate. Makris joined them to 
await his searching-party. It came to him 
soon, bringing two employees of the animal- 
trainer, who had been routed from their 
sleeping-quarters in separate lofts above 
the cages in the left wing. 


He was 
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One of them, a burly and brigandish 
chap who somewhat resembled Torelli, 
broke away when he saw the body, and 
flung himself beside it, weeping hysterically. 
Dipping his fingers in the blood which had 
flowed freely on the stones of the yard, he 
signed a cross against the sky, calling out 
wildly in the Sicilian dialect. 

“ What’s that powwow?” asked Arnold. 

“ He’s swearing a vendetta against the 
man who killed Torelli,” rep-ied Ernesti. 

The Sicilian, Giuseppe Siracusa, turned 
out to be a cousin of the dead man. He 
had been found asleep. Makris concurred 
in Ernesti’s opinion that Giuseppe was be- 
yond suspicion. 

In the second helper was discovered a 
simple-witted country lad, whom Torelli 
had hired from his father, a Patenton farm- 
er, and whose duties had been to clean 
cages and fetch and carry for the beast- 
trainer. This Henry Shuvel had been wake- 
ful that morning, and had heard, he said, 
the reports of Carney’s revolver and the 
death-shrieks of the chetah, neither of which 
had awakened Giuseppe. Henry had not 
investigated. From his own story, cor- 
roborated by that of Siracusa, it developed 
that Henry had given unquestioning obedi- 
ence to Torelli, whose authority over animals 
had been held by the lad in superstitious 
veneration. In fact, Henry had been little 
better than Torelli’s slave. 

Henry’s daily schedule, as laid down by 
his master, called for arising at six o’clock 
to feed the beasts. The lad would as soon 
have thought of cutting off his hand as of 
bestirring himself one minute sooner. Henry 
wept copiously when he was told of the 
death of Torelli. From the lamentations of 
the boy it was to be gathered that the 
trainer of beasts had been a kind master to 
him. 

There seemed to be no reason to suspect 
that either of Torelli’s employees had any 
knowledge of the hand which had stricken 
their master. 

Aware that Mme. Torelli was still leaning 
in her doorway and watching the proceed- 
ings, and remembering her request, the de- 
tective captain sent- Patrolman Acton to 
carry to her such of the milk-bottles as 
had not been broken in their fall on the 
pavement. 

With Hilfer, Makris then made a tour of 
all the buildings, though he did not expect 
to find anything. In the various sheds they 
found a number of hungry animals, includ- 

















ing Spada, the lion, who snarled at them in 
fury when he found that they had not come 
to feed him. But they found no assassin, 
no trace of one, and there was no place 
where it seemed possible that one might be 
in hiding. 

When for the second time that morning 
the detective captain entered her dining- 
room, Mme. Torelli was calmly eating her 
breakfast, a proceeding which caused Hilfer 
to stare a bit as he courteously removed 
his hat. She paused with a spoon in her 
egg and glanced inquisitively at the two 
men. Makris shook his head. 

“Thanks for the milk, cap,” she said. 
**So you didn’t find anything?” 

“No. The possibility of a concealed 
murderer about your premises does not seem 
to cause you any uneasiness, Mme. Torelli.” 

“ Nope; lived too close to danger all my 
life to be scary,” she replied. “ Sides, I can 
take care of little Margaret.” She went on 
with the egg. 

Puzzled, Makris returned: to the court- 
yard. The woman was too cool; yet he 
could not bring himself to suspect her of 
the killing. He was not so sure that she 
did not know a good bit about it. That it 
was a crime of passion, he was sure. Torel- 
li’s untouched rings and a wailet containing 
several bills of large denomination, which 
Arnold had found in his hip-pocket, dis- 
posed of a possible robbery theory. 

“Saving your presence, Ernesti, con- 
found these countrymen of yours, anyway,” 
the captain remarked. “ Though I'll guess 
that she’s no Italian.” 

Ernesti confirmed the guess. La Saetta 
had been aforetime one Maggie Hicks, of 
New York’s East Side, the sergeant was in- 
formed. 

Thompson, the morgue attendant, ar- 
rived with his gruesome wagon. He and 
Lumsey were carrying Torelli from the 
courtyard when the whistle of a near-by 
factory shrilled its six-o’clock summons. 
Henry Shuvel approached Makris. 

“ Please, sir, ain’t I to start feedin’ the 
animals?” he inquired tearfully. “It’s 
time to begin.” 

At that moment Spada emphasized the 
lad’s appeal with a reverberating roar. 

“Go ahead, my boy,” assented Makris; 
“and you might feed the lion first, if it will 
stop his racket.” 

“ But he’s got the keys, sir,” said Shuvel, 
jerking a thumb in the direction of Torelli’s 
disappearing body. 
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“ Oh, I see!” 
Makris obtained the keys and handed 
them to Henry. 

As the boy started on his errand, the 
captain stopped him. 

“Who had keys for the door there, be- 
sides Mr. Torelli and the milkman?” he 
asked. 

“Only the missus and Giuseppe, sir. 
There was only four keys.” Henry slouched 
away, still weeping. 

Makris decided that he would leave the 
lad for the present to look after the animals. 
Giuseppe, he would take to headquarters for 
extended questioning as to the domestic re- 
lations of the Torellis. He would leave a 
police guard over the premises. 

Henry disappeared in one of the sheds. 
Soon afterward a satisfied snarl from Spada 
announced that the lion was worrying his 
breakfast. Arnold had departed. Hilfer, 
Ernesti, and Giuseppe went out through the 
door to Makris’s car. Lumsey and Acton 
were lounging outside, where they had gone 
to help put the body on the morgue wagon. 
For the moment the detective captain was 
alone in the courtyard. 

He was about to follow his men, when he 
noticed Torelli’s whip lying on the stones 
near the body of the chetah. Pondering the 
problem which confronted him, he walked 
slowly across the yard and picked up the 
whip. As he straightened up again, he saw 
that Mme. Torelli was again standing in 
her doorway. 

At the gate he paused before passing 
through the postern, and examined the fast- 
enings of the larger entrance. They con- 
sisted of a thick iron bar eleven feet long, 
heavily hinged at one end to the framework 
of the archway, and resting at the other in 
a socket-brace, where it was further secured 
by a few links of chain and a dangling 
padlock of large size. The detective found 
this mechanism firmly fastened. 

From the gate he turned to the door, idly 
cracking the whip in his hand. As he 
neared the postern, he trod accidentally on 
the writhing lash of the whip, and stumbled. 
He heard a singing in the air immediately 
above his head, and simultaneously with it, 
the slamming of a door on the far side of 
the courtyard. 

Phut! 

Makris possessed nerves far stronger than 
the ordinary; and they had been steadied 
and set by many trials: Nevertheless, a 
most disquieting thrill gamboled up his 
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spinal cord when he looked at the frame- 
work of the door in front of him and saw 
what was quivering there. 

It was one of Mme. Torelli’s throwing- 
knives — twin to the blood-stained blade 
which reposed in his pocket—and it had 
been propelled with such force that its 
needle point stood a full inch in the solid 
oak, and all the slender length of steel was 
humming like a tuning-fork. 

V 

For the space of a breath Makris re- 
garded it; and he yielded unwilling tribute 
to the accuracy of the cast. The weapon 
had. entered the door-frame at the level of 
his neck. Only his momentary stumble 
when his foot caught on the whip-lash had 
saved him from the fate of Torelli. 

Though by habit the detective captain 
was not profane, he swore with nervous 
energy as the purpose and peril of that 
thrown knife flashed across his brain. Be- 


fore the steel ceased to vibrate, he plucked 
it from the oak. 

With tightened lips and a grim light in 
his brown eyes, he started across the court- 
yard toward the door which Mme. Torelli 


had slammed. On very rare occasions, and 
then only under extreme provocation, Scott 
Makris lost his temper. This was one of 
those occasions. The more he thought, the 
angrier he became. By the time he reached 
the porch his wrath was fairly bubbling; 
and it was no gentle hand that twisted the 
knob of the Widow Torelli’s door. 

The room where he was going was the lair 
of a giantess who could, without doubt, snap 
his back almost as easily as a few minutes 
before she had broken the silver knife. 
Plenty of the weapons with which she had 
proved herself an expert were ready to her 
hands. But Makris, aroused, did not give a 
thought to the danger. Forgotten was the 
pistol at his hip and the ready aid in the 
street behind him; and he strode into La 
Saetta’s dining-room without defense other 
than her own slender bit of a blade. 

Mme. Torelli, her back to the door, 
was bending over her table when Makris 
entered. At the sound of the latch she 
stopped rattling dishes and faced about with 
an agility that seemed incongruous to such 
a bulk. 

“Oh, you’ve come back,” she said in- 
consequentially; “I thought you—” She 
caught a better view of his face and broke 
off her sentence. 
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“Yes, madame, I have come back— 
come back alive, too.” 

Makris’s irony was not palpably effective. 
Mme. Torelli’s glance wandered over his 
person, took in the blade in his hand, and 
centered there. An expression of surprised 
inquiry gave place to a flare of fearful cu- 
riosity, at once succeeded by blankness. 

“I see that you have found the second 
knife,” she said. 

Without reply, Makris stepped to the 
wooden chest and twitched its cover open. 
It was as he had left it. So the other knife 
had been held in reserve. Mme. Torelli 
eyed him keenly. 

‘“‘ Say, what’s eatin’ you?” she asked. 

Makris had conquered his spasm of 
humor. 

“Put on your things; you’re going for 
a ride,” he said almost genially. 

“* Meaning just what?” 

“You are under arrest, charged with the 
murder of Antonio Torelli.” 

He had not looked for her to betray any 
surprise at the announcement; but she did, 
and, to the further puzzlement of the de- 
tective, it was the surprise of relief rather 
than fear. 

“Gee, you bulls certainly are queer 
guys,” she said at length. “ Why didn’t 
you say so in the first place?” 

Not a word had Makris said about the 
attack upon himself; though what the 
woman had expected to gain by putting him 
out of the way was a mystery which he 
could not fathom. Nor was he, now that 
his anger had cooled, any more convinced 
than at first that she had killed her hus- 
band. Behind her attitude and actions was 
a something else, at which, as yet, he could 
not guess. He would have to wait. In the 
mean time he would make sure that she 
threw no more knives. 

He did not reply to her last question. 
Mme. Torelli bestirred herself. 

“‘*Scuse me while I primp up.” She ap- 
proached the door which led to her bed-, 
room. 

“ Make it snappy.” 

Makris sat down and watched the door. 
Presently Hilfer joined him. After the 
situation had been explained to him, the 
only comment which the Swiss had to offer 
was, “ This iss not a bleasant blace at all,” 
and he touched a match to his partly burned 
stogy. 

Fifteen minutes after her disappearance, 
La Saetta loomed through the doorway, 
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AN EXPRESSION OF SURPRISED INQUIRY GAVE PLACE TO A FLARE OF FEARFUL CURIOSITY, AT ONCE 


SUCCEEDED BY BLANKNESS. 


ponderous in black silk, her heavy hair 
twisted up and concealed under a white- 
plumed picture hat of imposing dimensions, 
but which, large as it was, could not impart 
any top-heaviness to the elephantine figure 
of its wearer. 

Unaided, she had girded herself with a 
corset; and it and the trim shoes of lavender 
leather into which she had crammed her 


“I SEE THAT YOU HAVE FOUND THE SECOND KNIFE,” SHE SAID 


feet must have caused her the tortures of 
the damned. She carried a grip, and was 
cheerful. 

“°Fraid you ain’t got no bracelets big 
enough to fit these,” she remarked face- 
tiously, extending wrists somewhat larger 
than loaves of French bread. 

Makris gallantly relieved her of the grip. 
Near the courtyard gate she hesitated. 
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“ Say, mister, before we leave the ranch, 
will you tell me just where you got that sec- 
ond knife?” she asked Makris. 

“In the neck, almost, madame,” he re- 
torted, grinning. ‘“ You need not worry; 
you are not losing your aim. You’d have 
got me, not a doubt of it, if I had not 
happened to stumble over this whip.” 

He stooped and recovered the lash from 
where he had let it fall. Hilfer opened the 
postern door; but Mme. Torelli halted in- 
side the yard, and for the first time she 
made a show of temper. With arms akim- 
bo, she turned toward the detective captain. 

“Look here, Mr. Bright Guy ”—her 
mannish voice descending to its lower reg- 
ister—‘‘ you got me pinched for somethin’ 
what I didn’t do; and that ain’t worryin’ 
me a little bit. But what’s this funny busi- 
ness about that second knife? Are you 
meanin’ to insinya—insinja—damn it, are 
you hintin’ that I know something about 
that, too?” 

Brazen acting, or genuine ignorance? 
Makris, who had listened to the perilous 
song of the flying blade, was not to be 
blamed for suspecting it to be the former. 
Still, the woman’s voice rang true. For 
answer, he placed a finger below the scar in 





* the oaken door-frame. 


“ There’s the mark where it struck,” he 
said; “‘ and then I heard your door slam.” 

Mme. Torelli’s broad face faded from 
warm pink to sickly white. She stared at 
the deep puncture in the wooden beam, 
from it to the detective; and then glanced 
fearfully over her shoulder at the line of 
forbidding buildings. 

“ Did—did some one throw that knife at 
you?” she half whispered. 

“ Unless it threw itself.” 

Makris watched her sharply. Again she 
looked behind her, across the body of the 
dead chetah. Twice she swallowed hard 
and seemed to be about to speak, but did 
not. Her poise came back. With a toss 
of her head, she crowded through the door- 
way and marched heavily toward the wait- 
ing automobile. 

“ Tt iss that she did not throw that knife, 
captain,” Hilfer whispered. 

With a nod, Makris agreed with the con- 
clusion. Directing Sergeant Ernesti and 
Patrolman Lumsey to take Mme. Torelli 
and Giuseppe to police headquarters, the 
captain turned back to hunt down the 
malevolent presence that lurked within that 
stretch of ugly brick wall. 
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Makris’s car was a seven-passenger, in 
which Mme. Torelli occupied the room of 
three. No sooner had she settled with a 
prodigious sigh into the rear seat than To- 
relli’s cousin, Giuseppe Siracusa, twisted 
around and let fly at her a volley of excited 
Italian. Ernesti listened, and gathered that 
Siracusa, rather incoherently, accused the 
woman of bringing on the death of Torelli, 
though he did not charge her directly with 
the crime. 

Giuseppe seemed bent on laying bare the 
infelicities of the Torelli household, when, 
to the disappointment of the alert sergeant, 
the madame put an abrupt check on the 
Sicilian’s copious flow of recrimination, say- 
ing in English: 

“ Aw, shut up, Joe! This gink here is 
taking in both ears full.” 

In his excitement Siracusa had forgotten 
the presence of a fellow countryman. Ad- 
monished, he flashed a scowling glance at 
Ernesti and relapsed into sullen silence. 

In the hope of gieaning a bit of infor- 
mation for his chief, Ernesti then asked 
Mme. Torelli a question that had for some 
minutes been uppermost in his mind: 

“Have you got a key to the door in the 
gate?” 

“ No.” 

“ But you had a key?” 

Mme. Torelli eyed her interlocutor with 
an air of bored contempt. 


“ Yes; I had one,” she answered. “I 
lost it.” 
She turned her head away. Enrnesti 


wished that he had left the question to 
Makris. 

In the hands of Police Chief Minter and 
Anthony Skelton, the commissioner of pub- 
lic safety, and later in those of District At- 
torney Barnett, La Saetta became volubly 
irrelevant, parrying all their queries with 
more or less inconsequent replies. Pressed 
sternly by the district attorney, she mount- 
ed on the pedestal of her dignity; and 
thereafter neither threats nor words of 
honey could budge her. 

Less adroit, but equally stubborn, Giu- 
seppe would say nothing at all. 

Actuated by motives as widely separated 
as the moon and sun, the dead man’s widow 
and his cousin had elected to block the case 
of the people versus the unknown slayer of 
Antonio Torelli. 

Mme. Torelli was locked up on the charge 
of murder in the first degree, which Makris 
had instructed Ernesti to prefer against 
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her. Siracusa also went behind bars, de- 
tained as a material witness. 
VI 

Wuize three officials tried their respective 
hands at “ sweating ” at headquarters—and 
only stimulated their own perspiration— 
Captain Makris and his aids, with drawn 
revolvers, turned the buildings of the 
animal-trainer in Spruce Street literally in- 
side out. Four hours they put in at the 
work; but, aside from Henry Shuvel, pot- 
tering faithfully among his cages, and the 
miscellaneous collection of beasts which 
Torelli had harbored, the search of the man- 
hunters was fruitless. 

Convinced that not a living creature 
larger than a barn-rat could have eluded 
that painstaking search, Makris did the only 
thing that logic left him—he arrested the 
lad Shuvel. 

The detective captain was reluctant; but 
reason said inexorably that if Mme. Torelli 
had not launched that second blade, then 
Henry Shuvel must have done it. 

Only three living persons had been found 
within Torelli’s walls. There seemed no 


ground for belief that any other visitor had 


been there in the night before the milkman 
discovered the trainer’s corpse. 

One of those three persons must have 
murdered Torelli. One of them must have 
tried to send Makris on the same road. 
One hand alone was known to possess the 
skill of launching the singing blade. That 
was the vast, pink hand of La Saetta. 
Despite the plain evidence, Makris still had 
a feeling that amounted to a “ hunch ” that 
Margaret Torelli was innocent, at least of 
the killing. Circumstances absolved Giu- 
seppe of the latter attempt. He had been 
outside the wall when the dagger flew. 
Reason said that the guilt must lie between 
the. woman and the half-wit. So Henry, 
much bewildered and weeping, was sent to 
prison. 

Makris telephoned to the Dorchester 
Park Department office and succeeded in 
having one of the helpers at the park zoo 
detailed temporarily to look after Torelli’s 
animals. 

After eating the lunch which he had 
packed for the fishing-trip, the detective 
captain motored out into Patenton town- 
ship. He wished to talk with the parents 
and neighbors of young Shuvel. 

The Shuvel home was a square bit of a 
frame farmhouse on the Wilton Road. It 
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was grown about by apple-trees, and sweet- 
brier and hollyhocks were blooming in the 
front yard. Henry’s family, mother father, 
and little sister, were at home. 

Henry’s father took the arrest of his son 
philosophically, more so than did the lad’s 
mother. Both of them were sure, nat- 
urally, that Henry had done no wrong. 
They bolstered their opinion with reasons. 
Henry, on his visits home, had spoken much 
of Torelli, ever with respect and affection. 
The lad always had been looked upon as 
harmless, was never known to lose his tem- 
per, and was uniformly truthful. 

“ Jest you ask Henry the plain question, 
did he do it?” said Mr. Shuvel, and added, 
with conviction: “ If he tells you no, there 
ain’t no power on earth kin make me believe 
he’s guilty. He’s too simple to keep a 
secret.” 

“Don’t you go and scare my boy into 
one of them fake confessions, now!” warned 
Ma Shuvel, who was an inveterate reader of 
the Dorchester Times-Union. “He’s a 
good boy, if he is a little lackin’.” 

The little sister looked wistful. 

Henry was of good repute among his 
neighbors. Without exception they cor- 
roborated all that his parents had said. He 
was a good-natured, whole-hearted, simple- 
minded country lad. It was incredible to 
them that he could have been seized with 
the blood-lust. 

“Was the boy ever known to have talked 
about knife-throwing?” Makris asked. 

None of Henry’s companions had ever 
heard him discuss such a subject. He was 
not known to have any particular accom- 
plishments with knives, except those used 
at table. He was, however, his father boast- 
ed, a “ rarin’ fine shot with a rabbit-gun.” 

It was mid-afternoon when Makris 
returned to headquarters. He heard Er- 
nesti’s report, and dismissed the tired 
sergeant, conferred with chief, commission- 
er, and district attorney, and attended to 
routine. 

Shortly before he left his desk for the 
night Hilfer told him that Siracusa had 
promised to find the slayer of Torelli, pro- 
vided he were allowed his liberty. 

‘* Will he tell us who he thinks it is?” the 
captain asked. 

“ No.” 

“Then we'll leave him where he is, and 
give him time to think it over. If we let 
him out in his present frame of mind we'll 
have another murder to inquire into.” 
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“SAY, MISTER, BE- 
FORE WE LEAVE THE 
RANCH, WILL YoU 
TELL ME JUST WHERE 
YOU GOT THAT SEC- 
OND KNIFE?” SHE 
ASKED MAKRIS 


For some time before he slept, Makris 
mused over the tangle. He thought of 
Henry, “too simple to keep a secret,” and 
of the other, the woman, deep enough to 
keep many of them. 

“IT suppose,” he reflected, “that the 
district attorney is right, and that the only 
thing to do is to go ahead and put the 
woman on trial. But I’d wager a month’s 
pay that she didn’t do it. What, in the 
name of Michael, scared her so at the gate? 





For she was scared; that was no fake. To- 
morrow I shall have a talk with Henry.” 

But the morrow brought new and un- 
looked-for developments in the Torelli case; 
and the detective captain did not talk to 
Henry. 

Dorchester’s three afternoon newspapers 
had featured, with many details, the mys- 
tery of the murder of the animal-trainer; 
but Commissioner Skelton, wishing to play 
fair and not injure his political status, had 
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instructed the police chief to withhold the 
arrest of Mme. Torelli and give it out to the 
two morning papers. The attempt upon the 
life of Captain Makris was not made public 
at all. 

When the detective captain reached his 
office in the morning he found a young 
Italian waiting for him—a slim chap, taller 
than the average of his countrymen, and 
differing from them in two other respects. 
He was able to control his emotions and 
speak calmly, though his business was se- 
rious enough; and he had a fluent command 
of English. 

“ Torelli case, sir,” said the doorman 
laconically in announcing him. 

“T have read the morning papers,”’ be- 
gan the visitor as soon as the door of the 
captain’s office had closed upon them. “ It 
is not true, what they are telling. The 
Signora Torelli did not kill her husband.” 

“What makes you think that?” asked 
Makris. 

“TI do not think; I know.” 

“What do you know about it?” 

“ Everything. I was there.” 


Makris shook his head incredulously. 
“But yes—I was,” insisted the young 


man with great earnestness. “ To prove it, 
there is the key to the gate.” 

He tossed a key on the captain’s blotter. 
Makris knew the bit of steel at a glance. 
It was the missing key of the four which 
fitted the lock of Torelli’s postern—the one 
which Mme. Torelli had told Ernesti she 
had lost. 

‘““ How did you come by this?” 

“That I would rather not tell—but it 
is to save a life. She—the Signora Torelli 
—give it to me.” He blushed under his 
swarthy skin. 

“Then—” Makris’s look was searching. 
The visitor nodded, and the flush faded to 
pallor. 

“Yes; I killed Torelli—alone—by my- 
self. No one knew.” 

Makris rang for his stenographer. 

Fabio Catanesi was the name the man 
gave. He was twenty-eight years old. His 
father was a wealthy fruit merchant of 
New Orleans. Fabio had met Mme. Torelli 
in St. Louis, and had followed the Torellis 
to Dorchester. It was evident that he was 
infatuated with the woman, and that she 
had, to a degree at least, reciprocated his 
affections. She had given him the key. 

“ But it was for nothing wrong, captain 
—on my life, it was for nothing wrong!” 
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Fabio protested to Makris. ‘“ We had 
hoped some time to marry. It is true that 
we met. The pig, Torelli, suspected. I 
could stand it mo longer. I had the key. 
Night before last I stole a knife from the 
big box of knives. When the signora 
thought that I was gone, I was hidden in 
the courtyard. It was wrong, I know, to 
take one of her knives. I should have 
known that she would be suspected. But 
I was mad. The knives were there. The 
thought came to me in a moment. 

“In the night the chetah smelled me. 
It became uneasy, and Torelli, who was 
busy in one of the buildings, loosed it and 
came out with it. I struck him from be- 
hind, used the key, and leit him lying there. 
There is the key, to prove that what I 
say is the truth.” 

“You took only one knife from the 
box?” 

“Only one; that was enough.” 

“You left the courtyard at once?” 

Catanesi smiled faintly. 

“ One does not linger, after—what I had 
done. I left the courtyard at a quarter 
to four o’clock.” 

“The chetah, you say, was uneasy? 
What did it do when you struck Torelli?” 

Again Fabio’s face reflected the wan 
ghost of a smile. 

“The chetah and I were a little ac- 
quainted,” he said; “ it did not harm me.” 

“That appears to be complete—if he 
will repeat it in court,” commented the 
district attorney when Makris showed him 
Catanesi’s confession. “I congratulate 
you on a quick clean-up, captain.” 

“ Thanks,” replied the detective with- 
out enthusiasm. Makris was pondering the 
how and the why of the second dagger. 
The obvious reason for its casting did not 
altogether satisfy him. 

Fabio’s confession made another “ lead ” 
for the afternoon newspapers.. When 
Makris went in person to the jail to in- 
form Mme. Torelli that the murder charge 
against her was withdrawn, he found her 
already in possession of the news. More- 
over, she was striding about her cell in a 
state of excitement which he would scarcely 
have believed of her. 

“Say, mister,” she said, almost plead- 
ingly, tapping her fat fingers on the news- 
paper which she held, “ you surely ain’t 
going to let that poor young simp get away 
with the bunch of nonsense that he’s told 
you, are you?” 
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“ And why not?” Makris asked easily. 
The sight of La Saetta stirred out of her 
customary calm was not altogether dis- 
pleasing to the detective captain. “ You 
ought to be satisfied,” he continued. “ He 
has let you out of a pretty tight situation.” 

“ Piffle!” scornfully. “ He’s told you a 
pack of lies, and I can prove it. He 
didn’t no more kill Torelli than my grand- 
mother’s goat. In the first place, he wasn’t 
down there that night at all.” 

“So you say; but he tells a different 
story. Which will the jury be apt to 
believe?” 

“Curse the jury!” Mme. Torelli took 
a deep breath. “He says that he stuck 
Torelli, don’t he?’”’ she went on. 

te 

“ Well, that lets Aim out. Torelli wasn’t 
stuck; he was hit by a thrown knife. Your 
coroner and his doctors—if they’ve got the 
brains God gave geese—had oughta tell 
that. All they gotta do is fit the knife to 
the hole in Torelli’s neck. A thrown knife 
strikes straight on. When a man strikes 
with a knife, he don’t jab it straight; he 
strikes either up or down—if he’s swinging 
at another man’s neck, he strikes down.” 

Vil 

WitH the air of one who knew what she 
was talking about, and who had settled the 
matter, La Saetta paused. 

Makris, who had felt all along that the 
woman knew much more of the crime than 
she had been willing to tell, decided to 
“play ” her further. 

“ All that would be hard to prove,” he 
said doubtfully, “ and young Catanesi has 
confessed to the killing, over his signature, 
telling us just how he went about it. His 
story seems to agree very well with the 
facts as we know them—”’ 

“Lies! lies!” La Saetta crumpled the 
newspaper in her huge fingers and hurled 
it in a ball on the floor of the cell. A 
gleam of shrewdness passed athwart her 
perturbed features. 

“ Say, mister, did Fa—did Mr. Catanesi 
tell you that he threw that second knife at 
you, too; and did you believe him?” 

“Who do you think killed Torelli?” 
parried the detective. ‘‘ Was it Giuseppe?” 

Mme. Torelli sniffed. 

“I’m not trying to get anybody in 
wrong, mister,” she ‘answered. “ I’m only 
trying to keep an innocent young fool out 
of trouble. Anyway, it wa’n’t Joe.” 
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“ Do you think, then, that it could have 
been young Shuvel?”’ 

“ Naw; Henry wouldn’t murder a mouse. 
But what about that second knife, mister? 
You’ve asked so many questions, now an- 
swer one.” 

“ Our theory,” Makris said didactically, 
“is that Catanesi killed your husband in 
a moment of jealous passion; that you 
knew of the crime, and are trying to shield 
him; and that you, for reasons best known 
to yourself, threw the second knife at me. 
Everything is not clear; but on that 
theory we shall take the case into court.” 

“You won’t, either!” retorted Mme, 
Torelli with animation. 

She looked fixedly at him for a moment 
following the outburst. To his surprise, he 
saw tears trickling across her babyish 
cheeks, though she did not sob. 

“ Mister, I guess—I’ll have to—come 
across,” she said painfully. “I killed 
Torelli. I'll give you all the dope later be- 
fore your stenographer. Fabio’s been lying. 
to you, so’s to save my skin. I can’t let 
him do it. I threw the knife at you, too, 
if you like; but that don’t cut any ice 
with the murder.” 

“ Mme. Torelli, excuse my saying so, but 
I do not believe a word of it,” replied the 
now thoroughly mystified detective. 

“ The jury will,” taunted La Saetta with 
a hard laugh. 

“Do you really suspect that Fabio did 
it?” persisted Makris. 

But Mme. Torelli was untrustful and 
game. 

“I’ve spoke my little piece,” she said, 
“ and may Gawd have mercy on my soul!” 

With that the detective captain had to 
be content. He passed to the other side 
of the jail “pit,” and in a cell in the 
third tier found Giuseppe Siracusa. Ma- 
kris looked in at the prisoner through the 
barred door. 

“ Joe, do you think that the signora 
killed Torelli?” he asked. 

Siracusa gloomed at his questioner 
moodily. 

“No; the signora no keel the padrone,” 
he replied after a pause. 

“ Did Henry do it?” 

“No, no! Not Henry! 
fella.” 

“ Joe, did Fabio Catanesi do it?” 

With a shrieked imprecation in Italian, 
Siracusa fairly flung himself against the 
door of the cell, and clung to the bars, his 


He good 
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face within a foot of that of Makris. His 
eyes glowed like live coals. 

“ Damma Catanesi!” he yelled, when he 
remembered his English. “ He do it! He 
do it! How you finda heem?” 

Without enlightening Giuseppe, Makris 
went on his way. 

“T'll say that it begins to look rather 
serious for our young friend, Fabio,” he 
mused. “ Confound it! I’m beginning to 
take more than a professional interest. in 
this case.- If I’m not careful, some one 
is going to lie himself into the electric 
chair before I get to the bottom of it. 
Now we'll see what Henry has to say about 
it. If he lives up to his reputation, he, 
at least, will tell me the truth; though it’s 
dollars to goose-eggs that he doesn’t know 
anything useful.” 

Poor Henry! The course of events had 
been too rapid and harsh for him. He was 
used enough to barred doors; but there- 
tofore he had been mostly on the other side 
of them. His jail detention both bewildered 
and frightened him. He remembered 


Makris’s face not unkindly. 
“ Please, sir, when can I go home?” was 
his greeting when the detective entered his 


cell. 

“ Before long, I hope, my boy,” Makris 
replied. 

“So do I,” assented Henry, brightening 
up. “I don’t like the cooking here. I 
want one of ma’s pies. Ner I don’t like 
the folks, neither. They’re crosser ’n Spada 
when he’s hungry, an’ I can’t sleep nights 
fer their racket. You ain’t lettin’ poor 
Spada get hungry, are you?” 

Makris reassured him. 

“Now see here, Henry,” said the cap- 
tain confidentially, seating himself on the 
iron cot alongside the lad, “ I’ve got a hard 
job on my hands, and I think you can 
help me out. If you will try your best, 
I'll do my level best to see that you get 
home before long, where you can get all 
the pies you want, and see your dad and 
mother, and that little sister of yours.” 

“Tl try, by gosh, I will!” promised 
Henry earnestly. 

“ Henry, I want you to tell me just who 
you think it was killed Mr. Torelli.” 

At his late benefactor’s name, the boy’s 
eyes grew moist; but he answered readily 
enough, with a note of surprise in his voice. 

“Why, Raja done it, sir! I thought 
that you knew.” 

“Who is Raja?” 
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“ The chetah, sir; the one the policeman 
shot to pieces.” 

Another hope gone, thought the detective. 
Henry was not going to prove useful. 

“ Henry, Mr. Torelli was not killed by 
Raja. -He was stabbed with a knife.” 

In an access of violent trembling, Henry 
cowered away from his interlocutor, hid- 
ing his face with his hands. 

“He was murdered!” he gasped, shiver- 
ing like a frightened animal. 

“Yes, Henry, he was murdered; and I 
have got to find out who did it. He al- 
ways was kind to you, Henry; and I 
thought that you’d be glad to help me. 
I want you to tell me if you know of 
any one who you think might have 
done it.” 

Henry raised a white, scared face. 

“ Goshamighty, no, sir, I don’t,” he whis- 
pered; “ I can’t think of a one.” 

“What about Giuseppe?” 

“Why, him an’ the boss was cousins, 
sir, an’ always good friends. Joe couldn’t 
’a’ done it.” 

“Could it have been Mme. Torelli, do 
you think?” 

If possible, Henry’s face turned still more 
pale than it had been. 

“Why, she’s a woman. It don’t seem 
like—say, you won’t never tell her that 
I told you, now will you?” He looked 
pleadingly at Makris. 

“No; what is it, Henry?” 

“T hadn’t oughta tell, sir; but they 
wasn’t good friends.” Henry leaned to- 
ward the captain and spoke very low. “I 
seen her whip him twice!” 

“What? Whip Mr. Torelli?” 

“ Yes, sir—laid right into him with the 
whip he used on the animals, an’ made 
him holler.” 

Despite the strong flavor of tragedy in 
the lad’s tale, the picture it formed in 
Makris’s mind was ludicrous; the fearless 
trainer of wild beests, the master of lions, 
whipped by a woman until he whimpered! 

“ Did you ever meet a man down there 
by the name of Fabio Catanesi?” was the 
next question. 

“No, sir,” Henry answered promptly, 
“but I heard his name. The boss an’ the 
missus was talkin’ about a man of that 
name when she waled him the first time.” 

“Did you ever see Mme. Torelli throw 
a. knife?” 

“No, sir. What kind of a knife?” 

“You didn’t know that there was a big 
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box of knives in her dining-room, and that 
she used to throw them in the circus?” 

“No; I never heard of that.” 

It was evident that Henry had something 
else upon his mind than knives at the mo- 
ment; and as his was a one-cylinder mind, 
Makris let him run on. 

“T seen her use the whip a lot,” he 
volunteered reminiscently. ‘ She wasn’t no 
more feared of the animals than the boss 
was. She went in the cage an’ durned 
near waled the hide off’n Cain once, fer 
screechin’ an’ mockin’ at her when she was 
crossin’ the yard. Gosh, how Cain hates 
her! It was after that—” 

But Makris had arisen. 

“I’m coming back in a few minutes, 
Henry,” he said. ‘ There is something I 
want to show you.” 

“ All right,” responded the docile Henry. 
“* Good-by, sir.” 

The captain stepped over to police head- 
quarters and returned. The “ something ” 
which he had to show Henry was the 
dagger with which Torelli had been done 
to death, the sinister stains still on its 
blade and hilt. 


“Have you ever—” He stopped, for 


Henry greeted the appearance of the knife 
with a look of intelligence, and his mouth 
flew open. 
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“ Wuy, that’s one of Cain’s knives!” ex- 
claimed young Shuvel. “Ugh, there’s 
blood al? over it!” 

“Cain! Who is Cain?” Makris felt 
a thrill of excitement. It seemed that at 
last the trail was becoming warm. 

“ He’s the smartest chimp in the world, 
sir,” replied Henry with true professional 
pride. “ We—Mr. Torelli and I, sir— 
trained him. He’s smarter a pile than 
Napoleon or Consul; and you know what 
they could do. The boss was expecting 
to sell him into vaudeville, too, for ten 
thousand dollars. We'd oughta get more 
than that, sir, the boss said, only chimps 
are so delicate, they’re risky.” 

“T see; but what did Cain do with the 
knife, Henry?” the captain pursued, his 
impatience only half concealed. 

“IT was goin’ to tell you about that, 
sir, when you went out. He threw the 
knives at marks, Cain did. That’s one of 
the tricks the boss taught him. Gee! 
Gosh! Cain could hit ’most anything with 
one of his knives, sir!” 
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“ Think hard, Henry, and tell me—just 
when did you see this knife last?” 

Henry’s forehead wrinkled, and then he 
dented it with his knuckles. Makris had 
laid the knife on the cot between them. 
The lad stared at it. Suddenly he shrank 
from it, a horrified comprehension dawning 
in his eyes. 

“ Goshamighty!” 

“ Yes, Henry; yes! 
membere«l?” 

Makris bent forward eagerly. . Henry 
shrank still farther from the dagger. 

“Cain! That’s the boss’s blood on it! 
I seen the boss put the two knives in 
Cain’s cage the night he was killed! The 
cage looks out on the yard! Cain done 
it! Cain done it! He killed the boss! 
Oh, my Gawd!” 

With a burst of hysterical weeping. 
Henry rocked himself to and fro on his 
prison cot. 

Makris drew a long breath and sat back 
In a series of flashes, like pictures pro- 
jected upon a screen, he saw the reenact: 
ment of the chain of events which the lac 
had completed—the hatred of the woman 
for the man; the more than hatred of the 
man for the woman; the humiliation of the 
whip; Torelli’s Italian nature; the ani 
mosity of the beast toward Mme. - Torelli. 
her morning trips across the yard to get thc 
milk at the gate; Torelli’s patient train. 
ing of his living instrument of revenge. 
so ready to his purpose. And then, thc 
stroll with the chetah, for some unknow: 
reason, in the early hours; the fatal forget- 
fulness; the dim, moving figure in the gray 
of the dawn, at which Cain had launcheo 
his glittering fury. 

There is an Aztec proverb to the effect 
that a spear thrown against the heaven: 
returns upon him who threw it. 

“ Henry, I think that I shall let you gc 
home about to-morrow afternoon,” saic. 
Makris. 

“ Will—will they send Cain to the elec- 
tric chair?” asked Henry in awed tones. 

“ No, son.” 


What have you re- 


Again gray morning in the courtyard of 
the trainer of beasts; the same acrid odor 
on the heavy air; the same slinking- form: 
padding ceaselessly back and forth in their 
narrow cages; Spada, the lion, roaring his 
harsh and hungry challenge. 

Two men and a lad moved across the 
yard—Detective Captain Scott Makris, 
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District Attorney John Barnett, and Henry 
Shuvel. The park attendant who had been 
caring for Torelli’s beasts sat on the porch 
and watched them with sleepy curiosity. 

Midway between gate and porch, at the 
north side of the yard, the party halted. 
Makris flashed the rays of his electric lan- 
tern into the depths of a cage. A half-hu- 
man cry of anger greeted the light as it fell 
upon the largest and without exception the 
ugliest chimpanzee that the detective ever 
had laid eyes upon. 

This was the redoubtable Cain. The 
brute stood nearly four feet high; his wiry 
and powerful arms were more than thirty 
inches long; and his brown countenance 
was stamped with the poetic hideousness 
of one of Gustave Doré’s demons. 

“Make you receptive of scientific 
theories concerning your prehistoric ances- 
tors, John?” queried Makris. 

Barnett, who was by no means a hand- 
some man, grunted. 

“ Let’s get it over with,” he said. The 
district attorney was skeptical, and dubbed 
Henry’s tale “ moonshine.” 

In the mean time, Cain, who either had 
smelled or seen Henry, crowded to the 
front of the cage, thrust his hairy arms 
through the bars, and wound them around 
the lad’s neck, whimpering and snuggling 
with every evidence of warm affection. 

“ Put the knives in the cage, Henry,” 
directed the captain. 

The lad complied. Makris switched off 
the light. For all his skepticism, the dis- 
trict attorney sheered away hastily when he 
saw the two keen, bright weapons go into 
the cage. 

Makris had prepared himself a shield 
of thick wood to cover his vulnerable spots, 
and covered it with cloth. While the others 
sat on the porch and watched, the captain, 
holding his shield warily, patrolled the yard 
from the porch to the gate. Nothing hap- 
pened. Cain refused to be drawn, though 
the detective patiently repeated the ruse 
at intervals of ten or fifteen minutes for 
more than an hour. Cain was not sleeping; 
for the watchers heard him snarl several 
times; and once they heard the knives 
clinking together. 

When it grew a little lighter, Makris 
fetched one of Mme. Torelli’s gaudy dress- 
ing-gowns from the house and paraded in 
it. That apparition evoked a flow of simian 
profanity from the chimpanzee, but no 
knives. 
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“ Better quit the monkey business, 
Makris, and come on home,” Barnett 
punned grouchily, as he bit the tip from 
his third cigar. ‘‘ We’ve got two perfectly 
good confessions now; all we have to do 
is to prove which one is a fake.” 

“Confound it, John, both of ’em are 
fakes, I tell you!” the captain replied 
testily. ‘‘ Can’t you see that each of ’em 
thinks the other really did it, and each is 
lying to save the other? Henry here says 
that Mme. Torelli didn’t know anything 
about the chimp’s knife-throwing stunt.” 

“Nor did any one else,” retorted 
Barnett. “I don’t believe that he ever 
threw one. If he did, why—allowing that 
he mistook Torelli for his wife—why did 
he heave the second one at you?” 

Makris, who had been pacing up and 
down the paving in front of the porch, 
stopped short and smote upon his thigh. 

“ John, you hit a bull’s-eye that time, 
and didn’t know it,” he said. “ I’ve wasted 
a lot of our time because of the lack 
of that suggestion.” He turned to Henry. 
“Ts there one of Torelli’s whips about the 
place?” he .asked. 

Henry hastened into one of the buildings 
and returned with the counterpart of the 
whip which the captain picked up in the 
courtyard on the morning of the murder. 

Once more the detective walked down 
the yard toward the gate. As he went, 
he made the lash of the whip whistle and 
crack in the air. That time no complaint 
came from Cain’s cage; but when* Makris 
was directly opposite it, the watchers on the 
porch heard a smart rap on the wooden 
shield he carried, and saw him stagger. He 
cried out in triumph and came running back 
toward them, shifting his shield to his other 
side as he turned. Well for him that he 
took that precaution. He had not gone 
three paces when there sounded again the 
impact of a blow upon the wood, and again ~ 
he veered as he ran. 

Before the eyes of the three men he 
held up the protection which he had used. 
Fast in it, about a foot apart, and thrown 
so fiercely that they were sunk half-way to 
their hilts, were Mme. Torelli’s two knives. 

“Well, John, what do you say to that?” 
Makris asked. 

““T say that you are lucky you had that 
piece of board,” replied Barnett. 

“Ts that all? Come now, own up.” 

“Oh, well, I’m convinced, if that’s what 
you want,” grumbled the district attorney. 
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RESIDENT in name, dictator in fact, 
P a king without a throne, an emperor 
without a scepter, Porfirio Diaz ruled 
Mexico with a rod of iron for thirty-one 
years. He governed as the Mexicans like 


to be governed; and while they cast him 
off in his old age, there have been times 
in the past eight years when many of them 


would have been glad to have him back. 


The story of this remarkable man’s rise 
to power—President Roosevelt, in 1908, 
called him “the greatest statesman now 
living ”—finds few parallels in either fact 
or fiction. He was born in 1830 at Oaxaca, 
in the extreme south of the country, and 
was the son of a Spanish innkeeper and a 
half-breed Mixtec. He studied law in the 
office of Benito Juarez—the only presi- 
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dent in Mexican history who can be ranked 
with Diaz himself—and while still a youth 
gave instruction in the subject in his home 


city. The war with the United States, in 
1846, found him with a musket on his 
shoulder; and thenceforth military service 
and politics claimed his energies almost ex- 
clusively. 

In 1861 he was elected to the Federal 
Congress. From 1862 to 1867 he, with 
Juarez, led the opposition to the French 
invaders and to Emperor Maximilian. In 
1871 he made a strong race for the presi- 
dency: against Juarez. 

In 1872, when Juarez died in office and 
was-succeeded by. Lerdo de Tejada, Diaz 
raised the standard of. revolt, and, failing 
in his attempt, was obliged to flee the coun- 
try. For four years he lived as a refugee 
in the United States. In 1876 he returned, 
in disguise and with many a hairbreadth 
escape, to his own land, put himself at 


opyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


the head of a powerful faction of anti- 
Lerdists, forced the president to flee, in his 
turn, to the friendly soil of the United 
States, and was proclaimed provisional pres- 
ident. In May, 1877, he was duly elected 
president for the term ending in Novem- 
ber, 1880. 

There was a law forbidding a president 
to succeed himself, and in 1880 the office 
passed peaceably to Manuel Gonzalez; but 
in 1884 Diaz was reelected, and at his sug- 
gestion the somewhat awkward rule was 
abrogated. Thenceforth, reelections—six 
of them, at four-year intervals—followed 
one another with the regularity of the suns; 
and every one was announced as a “ unani- 
mous ”. choice. 

When a country has had eighty presidents 
in fifty-five years, and then submits to the 
rule of one president for thirty-one years, 
it is safe to assume that this president is 
not an ordinary sort of man. The assump- 
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tion clearly holds in the case of Diaz. 
Hard-working, abstemious, iron-willed, fear- 
less, and unscrupulous, he differed pro- 
foundly from a score of other Mexican dic- 
tators in his extraordinary understanding of 
the susceptibilities and the weaknesses of 
his people, and in his astuteness in playing 
off the forces of opposition one against 
another. 

The bulwarks of his power were three— 
the armed forces, the wealthy Mexicans, 


and foreign capital. The army was used 
with unsparing hand to suppress every 
manifestation of discontent, and a military 
force which Diaz himself created, the guar- 
dias rurales, or state mounted police, served 
an excellent purpose in patrolling the high- 
ways and protecting property. The inter- 
esting thing about this mounted police is 
that, on the principle of setting a thief to 
catch a thief, the members were recruited 
mainly from the swarms of bandits that 
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for decades had made life miserable for 
travelers and traders. By paying these 
people more than any one else could afford 
to pay them, the president held them fast 
in his own service, and thereby achieved 
the double end of keeping them out of mis- 
chief and preventing other folk from mak- 
ing trouble. Clad in picturesque uniforms 
of tight-fitting gray cloth, with flaming 
neckties and wide sombreros, armed to the 
teeth and mounted on splendid horses, these 
guardsmen became familiar and respected 
figures in all parts of the country. 

Wealthy Mexicans are not numerous, but 
as matters have stood, they constitute the 
only class of the people whose feelings and 
wishes need be considered by the ruling 
power. Hence. Diaz systematically curried 
favor with them by lavish distribution of 
offices and honors. 

He himself took office, furthermore, at 
just about the time when the country’s 
natural resources had become apparent to 
the capitalists and business men of the 
world. His government held out every in- 
ducement in the form of concessions; and 
when it proved itself strong enough to 
guarantee the safety of investments, the op- 
portunity to make large profits drew in 
huge amounts of American, British, Ger- 
man, and French capital. From first to 
last, Diaz dealt liberally with the foreign 
investing interests, and was in turn backed 
up by them. 

Government was autocratic in the ex- 
treme—‘ benevolent despotism,” one writer 
has called it, “ with the benevolence not 
overdone.” The constitution, which on 
paper provided for a broadly democratic 
system, was disregarded when found in- 
convenient. Elections were farces; every 
one knew beforehand how they would re- 
sult. Proposals to overhaul the political 
machinery were frowned down. 

Popular opinion— if, indeed, such a thing 
could be said to exist—found no opportu- 
nity for expression. The governors of the 
states and the jefes politicos, or local magis- 
trates, were under complete control from 
Mexico City. Congress was a harmless de- 
bating society. Power rested absolutely 
with the dictator-president and a clique of 
politicians, the cientificos—“ scientists ” 
only by courtesy—buttressed by the vested 
interests, native and foreign. 

Before they were fully aware of the kind 
of man with whom they had to deal, some 
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of the newspapers made bold to criticise . 








the government. Thereupon Diaz had the 


.most outspoken editors arrested and con- 


fined in a prison intended only for the worst 
criminals. After being kept for a week on 
a diet of bread and water, these men were 
summoned before the president. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” he asked, “ what do 
you think of my government?” 

“ Senor Presidente,” they replied, “ we 
look upon it as the finest government on 
earth.” 

“ Just continue to think so, gentlemen, 
and we shall get along splendidly.” 

After that the press was duly tractable. 

No one was readier to admit that the 
country did not have representative govern- 
ment than was Diaz himself; but he said 
that his people were not yet qualified to 
govern themselves, and no one who knows 
Mexico can deny that he was right. Some- 
how, some time, this capacity must be, and 
will be, developed. Diaz might have done 
more than he did to promote it; but that, 
under the conditions, his policies were 
broadly justifiable is proved by even the 
barest summary of the country’s progress 
during his presidency. 


WHAT DIAZ DID FOR MEXICO 


Every state and territory was redeemed 
from chronic lawlessness and disorder. The 
national income was raised from twenty to 
more than one hundred million dollars a 
year. In 1876 Mexican bonds bearing ten 
and twelve per cent interest could be bought 
in London for ten cents on the dollar; in 
1910 the republic’s four-per-cents were 
selling at ninety-seven cents on the dollar. 
Imports increased eightfold and exports 
sixfold. Four hundred miles of railway 
became fifteen thousand. The control of 
mining was nationalized, and the annual 
production of gold and silver was raised 
from twenty-six million dollars to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions. 

In banking, manufacturing, oil-produc- 
tion, and other activities the story is the 
same. Even within the field of public edu- 
cation, where progress was perhaps least 
satisfactory, the number of schools was mul- 
tiplied by three, the number of pupils by 
five, and the annual outlay by four. 

Relations with the outside world, further- 
more, were almost uniformly satisfactory. 
At the outset, it is true, there was some 
friction with the United States. President 
Grant withheld recognition on the ground 
that Diaz’s elevation to the presidency was 
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irregular, and President Hayes deferred it 
still further because of outrages on the bor- 
der. The diplomacy of the United States at 
this period, as described in the “‘ Memoirs ” 
of General John W. Foster, the American 
minister, affords, indeed, a striking parallel 
to the policy of the Wilson administration 
in 1913-1914 relating to the government of 
Huerta; and it was no less justly criticised 
by our official representatives and by others 
who were in a position to know the true 
situation. 

But Diaz soon cleared the way for an 
understanding. He did not share that fear 
of annexation by the United States which 
had long excited and confused many of 
his countrymen, and he felt able to deal 
with us in a cordial, frank, and business- 
like manner. His country needed railroads, 
telegraphs, and other improvements, and 
he was unwilling to tolerate any obstacle 
to the inflow of American capital. The 
border difficulties were therefore amicably 
adjusted, and in 1879 our minister an- 
nounced the recognition of Diaz and was 
formally received. 

In the early eighties commercial relations 
were unsettled, owing to Mexico’s termina- 
tion of her commercial treaty with us in 
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1881, and to the refusal of our Senate to 
ratify a new reciprocity agreement nego- 
tiated in 1883. In 1885, however, President 
Cleveland was able to describe the relations 
of the two countries as “‘ most cordial ”; 
and a group of postal, trade, and extradition 
conventions soon removed every source of 
misunderstanding. 

When the United States went to war with 
Spain in 1898, attempts were made by 
Spaniards to create disturbances on the 
frontier, in the hope of enlisting Mexico 
against us; but the Mexican government 
broke up the effort and punished the in- 
stigators of the movement. Four years 
later a controversy over the endowments 
of the Roman Catholic missions in Cali- 
fornia became the first case to go before 
The Hague Tribunal, and when it was de- 
cided in our favor, Mexico loyally accepted 
the verdict. In 1910 the friendly relations 
of the two countries found expression in the 
visit of President Taft to President Diaz 
on the Rio Grande border. 

Efforts in opposition to the continued 
rule of Diaz were ruthlessly suppressed, and 
more than one venturesome aspirant to the 
succession was shot, stabbed, or otherwise 
put out of the way. At last, however, in 
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1908, the president announced his purpose 
to retire after one more term, affirming that 
he had “waited patiently for the day” 
when his people would be prepared to 
choose and change their government at 
every election without danger of armed 
revolutions, and without injury to the na- 
tional credit or interference with national 
progress. 

The announcement struck a responsive 
chord, for large elements were becoming 
restive under the government’s despotic 
methods. Taking the dictator at his word, 
various groups fell to planning to control 
the succession, to alter the framework of 
government, and to do all sorts of revolu- 
tionary things. 

This was not at all to Diaz’s liking. It 
was not flattering; besides, it foreshadowed 
a revival of the old conditions which had 
so sorely distracted the country during the 
mid-century period. Hence, it was soon 
whispered about that the president’s prom- 
ise to withdraw was not to be taken as 
final. 

The plan then adopted by the opposi- 
tion was to assent to Diaz’s candidacy in 
1910 for still another term, but to bring 
about the election to the vice-presidency 
of a man who would make a desirable suc- 
cessor in case the aged ruler, now approach- 


ing eighty, should die in office. General 
Bernardo Reyes, for twenty years governor 
of Nuevo Leon by Diaz’s favor, was the 
person selected. 

This scheme also failed. Its supporters 
were systematically driven from office, im- 
prisoned on charges of sedition, or other- 
wise persecuted; and although General 
Reyes, scenting danger, refused to acept the 
proffered nomination, he was sent on a 
“military mission ” to Europe and kept 
there in virtual banishment for two years. 


MADERO AS LEADER OF THE LIBERALS 


The movement was only temporarily 
checked, and presently a new leader ap- 
peared in the person of Francisco I. Ma- 
dero, a member of a well-to-do family in 
the state of Coahuila. Madero lacked an 
impressive personality, and he was known 
to be a dreamer rather than a practical 
man of affairs; but in 1908 he had pub- 
lished a stirring pamphlet criticising the 
Diaz régime and urging the people to de- 
mand their right to a free ballot; and by 
large and irresponsible promises he rapidly 
gathered a formidable following. The great 
haciendas, or landed estates, were to be 
broken up; every peon was to have a little 
farm and a mule; wages were to be in- 
creased; the hold of the foreigner upon the 
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country’s wealth was to be relaxed; political 
prisoners were to be liberated; the people 
were to be permitted to exercise the fran- 
chise without restraint; and the old rule 
against reelection was to be revived. 

As the election of 1910 approached, the 
hand of the autocrat was again felt. Clubs 
organized to support the candidacy of Ma- 
dero were put under surveillance, their 
meetings broken up, their newspapers sup- 
pressed. Maderistas were imprisoned by 
the score, and finally, just before the elec- 
tion, Madero was himself clapped into the 
penitentiary at San Luis Potosi on the 
charge of having “ insulted the nation.” 

The election went off in regulation fash- 
ion. Election-booths were ‘set up, polls 
were opened, votes were cast; but Federal 
soldiers kept close guard, and every man 
who voted other than the administration 
ticket knew that he did so at the risk of 
his life and property. The votes were 
counted in the good old way, by the gov- 
ernment’s friends, and once more the world 
was informed that Diaz was elected by a 
“ practically unanimous ” vote. 

This was in June, 1910. In September 
the centennial of Mexican independence 
was celebrated with great display, and all 
the world was invited to come and see for 
itself the country’s splendid condition and 
great achievements under its renowned chief 
magistrate. Trains to the capital bore visi- 
tors from near and far. The city—natur- 
ally one of the most beautiful in the world 
—was a gorgeous spectacle, flag-bedecked, 
and flaming by night with electric lights 
in red, white, and green, the national colors. 
“ Every day of the month had its special 
events—brilliant receptions given to foreign 
delegates, historical pageants, military pa- 
rades, foundings of public buildings, exposi- 
tions, presentations of gifts from other na- 
tions.” In the center of everything was 
the commanding figure of the aged presi- 
dent. Roses were showered into his car- 
riage when he appeared in the streets, cries 
of “ Viva Don Porfirio Diaz!’”’ rent the air. 

Two months later Madero’s revolution 
was again in full swing. Eight months later 
it had swept the country and had forced 
Diaz from office. 


THE FALL AND FLIGHT OF DIAZ 


Released as being presumably harmless 
after the election was over, the opposition 
leader had forthwith organized a fresh re- 
volt, declaring that he would never lay 
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down his arms until Diaz should resign 
or a free and open presidential election 
should be held. At first his uprising was 
localized in the two northern states of 
Chihuahua and Durango, but in the early 
months of 1911 it spread rapidly south- 
ward. For a time the president professed 
to regard the movement lightly; but by 
April the ground was perceptibly slipping 
under his feet, and he sought to save the 
situation by removing the most hated mem- 
bers of his cabinet and substituting men of 
greater popularity. 

It was too late. The revolution swept 
into every important section of the country; 
Congress added its voice to the public pro- 
test; the strategic city of Juarez was cap- 
tured by the insurgents; the populace re- 
fused to be put off with promises, and 
stormed the government buildings, demand- 
ing an immediate resignation. With the 
ominous cry, “Viva Madero! Muera 
Diaz!” in his ears, the old man bowed to 
the inevitable, and on May 25 renounced 
his office. Fleeing to Vera Cruz, under 
guard of General Huerta, he took passage 
for Europe, never again to set foot on Amer- 
ican soil. His last days were spent in Paris, 
where he died in 1915. 

Diaz’s exit from the theater of Mexican 
politics marked the end of an era. What 
came after is only too well known to the 
American people — brigandage, disorder, 
civil war, foreign controversy, stagnation, 
and despair—almost a decade of it, and the 
end not yet in sight. 

The dictator-president was by no means 
above just criticism as a ruler. Though of 
humble birth, he had no confidence in the 
ability of the people to rule themselves. 
He made no effort to cultivate their capa- 
city for self-government, and he totally 
failed to build up an adequate system of 
general education. He was blind to the fact 
that the cientifico principles, based on gov- 
ernment by an oligarchy, were out of har- 
meny with the growing democracy of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Not only did he permit public affairs to 
be controlled by a small group of profes- 
sional politicians who maintained their po- 
sition by the support of the army, but he 
made little effort to curb or stop the in- 
sufferable abuses of which his agents and 
supporters were guilty. He accepted the 
iniquitous land system as a part of the 
natural order of things, and to the end re- 
mained deaf to the cry of the overburdened 
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peon. He did wonders 
for the financial and 
commercial interests of 
his people, but he fell 
short of the highest 
statesmanship by fail- 
ing to lead them along 
the paths of intel- 
lectual, political, and 
moral progress; and it 
may be admitted that 
the ground-swell of pop- 
ular discontent which 
eventually toppled his 
system into the dust 
was justifiable and in- 
evitable. 

None the less, the pe- 
riod of Diaz was the 
happiest that Mexico 
has known since white 
men first came into the 
country, and nothing is 
so sorely needed there 
to-day as a leader of 
similar qualities. Only 
in strong hands will the 
nation ever acquire the 
stability and discipline 
necessary to fit it final- 
ly for genuinely demo- 
cratic government. 


EIGHT YEARS OF DIS- 
ORDER IN MEXICO 


Catchwords will 
serve as well as 
paragraphs to bring to 
mind the unhappy suc- 
cession of events that 
makes up the political 
history of Mexico in 
the past eight years— 
the election of Francis- 
co Madero to the presi- 
dency in October, 1911, by methods not 
very different from those formerly em- 
ployed in behalf of Diaz; the collapse of 
Madero’s government in 1913, under the 
impact of a revolution led by Felix Diaz, 
nephew of the ex-president, and General 
Victoriano Huerta, commander-in chief 
of the Federal army; Huerta’s assumption 
of a provisional presidency, and Madero’s 
mysterious death five days afterward; en- 
trance of the field against Huerta by Gen- 
eral Venustiano Carranza, governor of 
aided by a former bandit, 
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Francisco Villa; Huer- 
ta’s resignation and 
flight to Europe in 
midsummer, 1914; Car- 
ranza’s establishment in 
the capital, although 
now actively opposed in 
the field by Villa; the 
promulgation of a new 
national constitution in 
1917, under which Car- 
ranza was elected presi- 
dent for a four-year 
term; the continuance 
of factional contests 
and intermittent civil 
war, mainly although 
not exclusively between 
the Carranzistas and 
the Villistas, down to 
the moment when these 
words were written. 

The very mention of 
these events and con- 
ditions calls up famil- 
iar aspects and turns of 
the pclicy of our own 
country toward our 
distracted neighbor — 
President Taft’s mobil- 
ization of regulars on 
the Rio Grande in 
1911; his recognition 
of the Madero govern- 
ment; President Wil- 
son’s refusal to recog- 
nize Huerta, and his 
adoption of. “ watchful 
waiting ”; the Tampico 
incident of 1914; the 
occupation of Vera 
Cruz by General Fun- 
ston; the unsuccessful 
attempts of the A B C 
powers and the United 
States to mediate; General Pershing’s puni- 
tive expedition of 1916; the mobilization cf 
the militia on the border; the final recogni- 
tion of Carranza as legitimate president 
and the renewal of diplomatic relations; not 
to mention the innumerable inquiries, pro- 
tests, and expostulations arising from re- 
peated injuries to Americans in person and 
property. 

Carranza’s initial triumphs occurred dur- 
ing the troubled weeks while Europe hov- 
ered on the brinkgof the great war, and in 
so far as Mexico’s attitude toward the con- 

















Japanese attack on the 
United States, Mexican 
distrust of the Entente 
nations and of their 
later cobelligerent, the 
United States, was cul- 
tivated assiduously. 

Great Britain was dis- 
liked because she had 
recognized Huerta, and 
was known to have 
urged the United States 
to support him. France 
was disliked because of 
her complaints about 
losses suffered by her 
investors. The United 
States was hated be- 
cause of the Pershing 
expedition, and was sus- 
pected of a design to 
dismember the country. 
On the other hand, 
Germany, having 
scarcely any money 
invested in Mexican 
railways, mines, or 
plantations, had had 
little occasion to com- 
plain or threaten; it 
was easy for her to pose 
as the Mexicans’ only 
true friend among the 
powers. Furthermore, 
that Germany 
win the war, no Mexi- 
can seems, during the 
first three years, to have 
doubted. 

The upshot was that 
while most of the Latin- 
American republics 
either openly declared 
war on the side of the 
Allies, or expressed their 
sympathy with the cause 
for which they were 
fighting, Mexico — not- 
withstanding that she 





flict was determined by any one man, Car- 
ranza was responsible for it. That attitude 
was Officially one of strict neutrality, but 
actually one of deep sympathy with the 
Central Powers. From the beginning the 
country was a fruitful field for German 
propaganda; and until the German cam- 
paign overreached itself in the Zimmerman 
note to Bernstorff, proposing a Mexican- 
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GENERAL FRANCISCO VILLA, THE IRRE- 
PRESSIBLE CHIEFTAIN OF THE REBELS 
AND RAIDERS OF NORTHERN MEXICO 


From a photograph by the Central News Service 


had just passed through a revolution whose 
professed aim was to do away with auto- 
cratic government—stood stiffly aloof. 

She could plausibly argue that her in- 
. ternal condition would not permit her to 
give substantial aid to the Allied cause, and 
that, therefore, nothing was to be gained, 
while for her something would be lost, by 
an alinement with Germany’s foes. 






The 
decision, none the less, 
cost her the great moral 
advantage that would 
have come from an un- 
equivocal avowal of the 
cause of freedom. Be- 
sides, it would have 
been worth while to 
remember that the re- 
public’s dealings in 
years to come must. be 
principally with the na- 
tions with which she 
now refused to strike 
hands. 

What of the coun- 
try’s development at 
home during the five 
years of Carranza’s con- 
trol? To answer this 
question, even tenta- 
tively, it is necessary 
to call to mind certain 
great problems which 
Diaz left unsolved, and 
to which every succes- 
sive revolutionary lead- 
er—Madero, Huerta, 
Carranza, even Villa 
and Zapata—has 
professed to be prepared 
to give his best thought 
and effort. 


THE GREAT PROBLEMS 


OF MEXICO 
The first of these 
problems is the de- 


velopment of social and 
national solidarity,and, 
in particular, the build- 
ing up of an intelligent 
middle class. The peo- 
ple of Mexico are not, 
as is commonly sup- 
posed, a mixed Span- 
ish-Indian race, with 
the Iberian strain pre- 
dominating. On the 
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contrary, the population of the republic is 
composed of the following elements: 

About one million people of pure Eure- 
pean—chiefly Spanish—descent. 

About two millions of mixed descent, the 
so-called mestizos. 

About thirteen million pure-blooded In- 
dians, most of whom live in just as primi- 
tive fashion as did their progenitors when 
Cortez !anded. 

To these cleavages on racial lines are 
added profound differences of economic 
status. The few rich are very rich and 
the many poor are wretchedly poor; no 
considerable body of moderately well-to-do 
people is interposed to bridge the gap and 
temper the contrast. Land reform, indus- 
trial development, education—these are but 
a few of the means by which the population 
might, in a generation or two, be knit into 
a solid and reasonably homogeneous na- 
tionality. 

The second problem is the development 
of a wholesome political life. For three 
hundred years the people of Mexico knew 
only the arbitrary rule of the viceroys of 
Spain; and although they have now lived 
almost a century under a republican con- 
stitution, they have never learned, and in- 
deed seem incapable of learning, what con- 
stitutional, representative government is 
and how to use it. They have the form, 
but the spirit entirely eludes them. 

The great bulk of the Indian and mes- 
tizo population, illiterate and ignorant, are 
content to accept the rule of any man or 
group of men that makes an impressive 
display of force. They regard the cons-i- 
tution as an instrument made chiefly to be 
suspended, despotism as a necessary mark 
of strong government, Congress as a hand- 
picked body of men charged with register- 
ing the will of the president, elections as 
a curious and roundabout method of getting 
the government’s friends into the offices. 
Hanging or shooting, without any elaborate 
preliminary inquiries as to its justice or 
otherwise, is the method of government that 
everybody understands, and expects. 

The mass of the people have little or 
no part in government. Although there is 
legally no distinction of races, political con- 
trol is almost entirely in the hands of de- 
scendants of the Spanish settlers, together 
with a few of the wealthier and better-edu- 
cated mestizos. . 

Politics, furthermore, is essentially a per- 
sonal matter in Mexico, and parties take 
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their names, not from principles, but from 
leaders—the Maderistas, the Carranzistas, 
the Zapatistas, and other “ istas” ad in- 
finitum, The Mexican “ sees in the suc- 
cess of an opponent not the triumph of a 
principle, or of a particular school of politi- 
cal thought, but the victory of an individ- 
ual, whom he feels himself justified in cir- 
cumventing by any means in his power, 
including personal violence. A defeat at 
the polls is, in his opinion, ample justifica- 
tion for him to attempt to secure by force 
of arms what he has failed to achieve by 
arguments or votes. Political animosity be- 
comes an acute personal grievance, which 
he pursues with the intensity and ferocity of 
a vendetta, regardless of its effect upon the 
public welfare.” 


THE CURSE OF PEONAGE 


The third great problem is the reform 
of the land system and the abolition or 
amelioration of peonage. There are a few 
districts, such as the northern part of the 
state of Puebla, where the tillable land is 
cut up into tiny farms; but elsewhere it is 
divided into great haciendas, of which many 
represent estates granted to Spaniards cen- 
turies ago. These holdings are often of 
enormous exteht, and it is the pride of their 
owners to hand them down from genera- 
tion to generation undiminished. 

In the highlands these /aciendas are de- 
voted chiefly to the growth of the peculiar 
variety of cactus from which pulque, the 
national beverage, is made; in the tierra 
caliente, or hot land along the coasts, to the 
production of sugar and coffee. On all, the 
labor is performed by peons, under the 
direction of foremen representing the 
owner. 

Peonage is the country’s major curse. 
At its best it is a labor system under which 
the worker becomes a landless, dependent 
wage-earner, with practically no chance to 
improve his lot or that of those dependent 
upon him. At its worst it is slavery, pure 
and simple; and it is more often seen in 
this phase than at its best. 

The peon engages to work on a big plan- 
tation, and begins by buying his tools and 
supplies from the owner, to whom he thus 
becomes indebted. He procures his simple 
clothing and much of his food in the same 
way. Probably he borrows a sum on which 
to marry, and then food and clothing must 
be bought for his wife and children. He is 
bound to work until he extinguishes these 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE OVER THE RIO GRANDE BETWEEN EL PASO, TEXAS, AND THE MEXICAN 


TOWN OF JUAREZ, WHICH APPEARS IN THE BACKGROUND 


From a copyrighted photograth by the Western Newstater Union, New York 


obligations; the owner, or his representative, 
keeps the books, reckons up the interest 
charges, and sees to it that little or noth- 
ing remains due the laborer. 

Every year the latter gets deeper into 
the mire; he rarely or never sees money; 
if he runs away he is arrested and handed 
back to his master. So long as he owes a 
single peso, he is tied body and soul to the 
estate on which he lives—usually, of course, 
the estate on which he was born, and on 
which his ancestors have similarly toiled 
through long generations. 

Two-thirds, or more, of the country’s 
population is in this unhappy situation; 
and it is small wonder that when Madero 
proclaimed his intention to break up the 
haciendas, and to give every peon some 
land and a mule of his own, the luckless 
peasantry flocked to his standard and en- 
abled him to overthrow Diaz. The bitter 
disappointment that flowed from his failure 
to redeem his rash promises lies at the root 
of the national disorders of the past eight 
years. Almost every revolutionary leader 


who has ever succeeded in securing a fol- 
lowing sufficient to unseat, his predecessor 
and place himself at the head of the gov- 
ernment has given prominence in his pro- 





gram to distribution of land among the 
common people; but as yet no successful 
and lasting effort has been made to accom 
plish this desirable end. 

Mexico’s potential wealth in agriculture 
is immense. As a recent writer points out, 
Spain, with similar conditions of soil, cli- 
mate, and topography, supports, in an area 
one-fourth that of Mexico, twenty-six mil- 
lion people. On this basis, Mexico could 
support one hundred millions, or more than 
six times her present population. Instead 
of suffering from a shortage of crops, she 
might to-day be exporting foodstuffs at 
heavy profit. The land system cannot be 
altered overnight, and the training of the 
peon for independent and productive farm- 
ing is possibly a task of generations; but 
the key to Mexico’s regeneration. unques- 
tionably lies in these reforms. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN MEXICO 


A fourth major problem is the status of 
foreign investments; concessions, and prop- 
erty, and of foreigners themselves who be- 
come residents of the country. Mexico is 
a land of great natural wealth; Humboldt 
aptly called it “the storehouse of the 
world.” Four hundred years of intermit- 
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tent working have only scratched the sur- 
face of the mineral deposits: millions of 
acres are unsurpassed for rubber-produc- 
tion, fruit-growing, and diversified agricul- 
ture; vast districts are adapted to cattle- 
ranching and sheep-grazing. 

Native capital and enterprise were lack- 
ing for the development of these resources; 


hence, the country early became one of the 
world’s great fields of international business 
enterprise. The Diaz government held out 
every inducement -in the form of conces- 
sions; it was strong enough to guarantee 
the safety of investments; and the oppor- 
tunity to make large profits drew in enor- 
mous amounts of American, English, 
French, and Belgian capital. 

The English built railways and harbors, 
established electric power-plants, and de- 
veloped the oil business. The Americans 
have been concerned chiefly in mining for 
gold, silver, and copper, but have also de- 
veloped large agricultural interests. * The 
French control the dry-goods business and 
dominate the cotton-mills. The Germans 
until lately monopolized the hardware trade, 
apart from mining and textile machinery. 
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GENERAL FRANCISCO VILLA IN THE FIELD AT THE HEAD OF HIS RAIDERS—VILLA’S MOST NOTORIOUS 
EXPLOIT WAS HIS ATTACK ON COLUMBUS, NEW MEXICO, ON MARCH QO, I9I6, WHEN 
EIGHT AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND 




















The total investment of foreign capital in 
Mexico at the close of the Diaz period was 
not far from two billion dollars, of which 
more than half was American. 

The fact is that foreigners have devel- 
oped Mexico; have built its railroads, 
opened its mines, constructed and operated 
its factories, opened up its oil-wells, intro- 


NINE CIVILIANS WERE KILLED 


duced modern machinery and implements, 
and have given remunerative employment 
to practically all the native labor in the 
country, except that engaged at from fif- 
teen to fifty cents a day on the plantations, 
farms, and ranches. 

To carry on these great enterprises, thou- 
sands of people of foreign nationality— 
chiefly Americans, but many Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Spaniards—be- 
came residents of the country. Under Diaz 
they were safe; but after the outbreak of 
the revolution in 1911 they were defrauded, 
robbed, overborne, and gradually put to 
flight, and the status of both their persons 
and their property became a source of per- 
petual anxiety and controversy. 

Carranza’s government has now been in 
charge of the country’s affairs somewhat 
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more than five years. What progress has 
it made toward the solution of these and 
other weighty problems—toward a restora- 
tion of the republic to the honorable posi- 
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road to recovery, that generally peaceful 
conditions prevail, that the revenues were 
never larger, that the followings of the 
revolutionary leaders are rapidly dwindling, 


VENUSTIANO CARRANZA, WHO ASSUMED POWER IN AUGUST, IQI4, AS LEADER OF THE 


CONSTITUTIONALISTS, AND IN 


MAY, 


1917, WAS DECLARED ELECTED 


PRESIDENT OF MEXICO FOR A FOUR-YEAR TERM 


From a copyrighted photograph by the International Film Service, New York 


tion which it once occupied among the 
nations of the world? 


WHAT IS THE TRUTH ABOUT MEXICO? 


The opinions of competent observers are 
poles apart. On the one hand, we are told 
that the country is traveling fast on the 


that the army is being steadily reduced as 
order is reestablished. 

On the other hand, we are positively as- 
sured that Mexican history since 1915 has 
been “an unbroken crescendo of accumu- 
lating woes,” that Carranza and his adher- 
ents have destroyed the material prosperity 
































of the country, that they have re- 
duced hundreds of thousands of 
their countrymen to starvation, 
that the government is grossly dis- 
honest, that the revenues, if am- 
ple, flow_from confiscation rather 
than just taxation, that education is 
well-nigh utterly neglected, that 
finances have never been in such a 
disorganized condition, and that the 
laws for the protection of person 
and property were never so poorly 
enforced. 

The truth lies somewhere between 
these opposing views, and seems to 
run somewhat as follows: 

Carranza’s authority has never 
extended, and does not extend to- 
day, over the entire country; yet, 
aside from Villa, his principal rivals 
are dead or have lost their follow- 
ings, and there is not a town of five 
thousand people that has not ac- 
cepted his sway. 

The national debt is double what 
it was under Diaz, and the country, 
practically bankrupt, cannot borrow 
a dollar in the money-markets of 
the world; yet the revenues are the 
largest ever known, and it is easily 
possible that the recent nationaliza- 
tion of petroleum will some day 
make the nation the richest in the 
world. 

Untold destruction of life and 
property has resulted from the pro- 
tracted disorders, and men, women, 
and children are still dying from 
starvation in Mexico; yet the coun- 
try is quieter, and living conditions 
are more tolerable, than in Russia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and other war- 
swept portions of Europe. 

Two-thirds of the national expen- 
ditures in 1918 went to the support 
of the military establishment; but 
the armed forces are being gradually 
reduced. 

Peonage has not been abolished; 
yet increased wages are affording a 
new basis for personal liberty. 

Political conditions are far from 
satisfactory; yet the revolution has 
been not only political but social, 
and political stability and enlighten- 


ment may be among the last of its. 


fruits to be realized. 
In short, it may be said that the 


MEXICO, FROM DIAZ TO CARRANZA 











& SUPPLY-TRAIN OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY MOVING INTO NORTHERN MEXICO IN MARCH, 1916, AS PART OF THE PUNITIVE EXPEDITION 


UNDER THE COMMAND OF GENERAL PERSHING 


From a copyrighted shotogrash by Underwood & Underwood. New Yar? 
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MEXICAN IRREGULAR TROOPS GUARDING A STATION ON A RAILROAD 


NEAR THE UNITED STATES 


BORDER—IN THIS REGION VILLA’S RAIDERS HAVE WREAKED HAVOC ALMOST AT WILL 


republic is feeling its way, blindly enough, 
perhaps toward a better order of things. It 
has an enormous distance still to go; it will 
not really get far until it has overcome the 


three great present-day abuses of banditry, 
graft, and lack of respect for civil rights. 
In particular, it must find a way to stop 
the dreary succession of murders, kidnap- 
ings, and other outrages that justly keeps 
resentment among us in the United States 
at a high pitch. 

If it can do these things, it has nothing 


1 





to fear from either the United States or 
the rest of the world. If it cannot, it has 
no right to an independent existence as a 
member of the family of nations, and will 
inevitably pass under some form of control 
from the outside. 

No ruler of Mexico will ever be allowed 
to do what Emiliano Zapata used to boast 
that he would do when his party attained 
power—throw all foreigners out of the 
country, tear up the railroads, and restore 
the primitive life of ages past. 


TRACKS WRECKED BY VILLA’S RAIDERS—SUCH SCENES AS THIS HAVE BEEN COMMON ON 
THE RAILROADS OF MEXICO DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS 












HE bride gave a sudden exclamation 
as the automobile surmounted the 
crest of the hill, disclosing an em- 
bowered glimpse of the house and the riot 
of its neglected gardens. Only the wildly 
yawing wheel of the little car prevented her 
laying an arresting hand upon that of her 
husband. 

“My goodness!” she gasped. “ How 
could that ever have been a workhouse? 
Why, it’s a playhouse—a sublime, adorable 
playhouse! No wonder the town gave it 
up. It’s too ridiculous—everybody would 
want to be a pauper!” 

The words were jerked from her spas- 
modically as their car bucked over the ruts 
that had once been a road. 

“Tt ‘Il cost something to put this con- 
founded boulevard into navigable shape,” 
said her husband, trying hard to be prac- 
tical in the face of the allurement of the 
just-glimpsed residence. 

“ It’s only a short quarter-mile,” said the 
lady of his heart. 

They halted before the entrance, and she 
jumped out. With clasped hands and shin- 
ing eyes she stood admiring the gate—a 
wrought-iron delight, swinging invitingly 
ajar between two columns of brick sur- 
mounted by somewhat tipsy urns. To right 
and left the ornate fence swept gracefully, 
half lost in creepers, vines, and waves of 
pink climbing roses, which, unrestrained by 
the pruning-shears, inundated the road and 
paths with a spraying foam of petals. What 
had once been a brick walk was now a 
mottled bed of moss and hardy pinks. 
Larkspurs, with blue spikes five feet high, 
pushed back the advancing hollyhock 
armies. All the old-fashioned flowers of a 


hardy garden had made the lawns a battle- 
ground for floral supremacy, surging about 
the house, swarming at the windows, meet- 
ing the hosts of roses and honeysuckle that 
fell from roof and balcony. 


Siren Cottage 


BY ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD 


Illustrated by Gerald Leake 
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The bride and the groom stood hand ia 
hand, gazing wide-eyed at the scene before 
them. It was almost too wonderful, too 
perfect. A house of dreams—the painted 
back-drop of a fairy play that might at any 
moment roll up into the heavens and be 
lost to reality. 

“I don’t care what it’s like inside,” she 
whispered, as if afraid to break the spell. 
“ We've got to have it!” 

A breeze swept through the garden. The 
flowers bent in unison, as if in obeisance to 
a new mistress. 

“See!” she laughed. 
to me.” 

“Tt ‘ll take two gardeners,” said her 
spouse dryly. 

“ Oh, well,” said the bride, “ we’ll econo- 
mize on cut flowers.” 

“ It isn’t always June,” he retorted. 

They relapsed into silence as they walked 
on and paused before the front door. He 
fumbled in his pocket for the key that the 
selectman had given him; but the bride 
pressed a slender hand on the panels and 
it swung softly, almost gaily, open. The 
sunlight, running ahead of them, gold- 
flecked the dust that the incoming breeze 
tossed from the inlaid floor. 

“ They really ought to keep a caretaker 
here,” she said. “ Just think, the house all 
open like that! Why, tramps might be liv- 
ing here and set the place on fire.” 

He laughed. 

“Nonsense! The place is too far out of 
the way. Why, we’d never have heard of 
it if it hadn’t been for the Follensbees losing 
their way and blundering over it.” 


“ They are bowing 


“T don’t care,” she repeated. ‘“ There 
ought to be a caretaker. It’s a shame to 
leave a house like this all alone. I’m sure 


all the hardware’s been stolen and the 
plumbing.” 

“ Knobs are on the doors, anyway,” he 
answered, and turned the nearest one. 
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Even with closed blinds and bare walls, 
the room they entered was merry. A great 
colonial fireplace still sheltered a pair of 
brass andirons, and the half-burned remains 
of a back-log suggested the glow of fire. 

“It’s perfectly ducky!” cried the bride, 
dancing on happy feet across the polished 
floor. “ Just think of this with dove-colored 
taffeta curtains with little yellow fringes, 

‘old settees between the windows, a pair of 
powder-blue Chinese vases on the mantel, a 
big chaise-longue in front, and a refectory 
table back—”’ 

“Hold on there, girly!” objected the 
groom. “ You didn’t marry a millionaire, 
you know.” 

“Oh, well,” she pouted, “ we'll do it a 
little at a time. Of course, with the whole 
house to furnish, we couldn’t expect to go 
so fast; but with two gardeners, as you 
said, and a chauffeur who’d help generally, 
and a couple—Japanese, I think—a man 
and wife, and they’ll wear their own kimono 
clothes—they’ll look so picturesque, you 
know! And then we’ll put a truck body on 
Lizette de Fer Blanc, and use her for ser- 
vice, and get a new little car for just us 
two, and fix up the road for a half-mile or 
so as you suggested. Don’t you think we 
ought to be able to take possession in two 
or three weeks?” 

She stopped, breathless. He was gravely 
considering. 

“ Tf the rent wasn’t so small, it would be 
out of the question; and we ought to take it 
on a long lease, anyhow, to make it worth 
our while. It isn’t of any use to the town- 
ship. Somebody gave it to them for a work- 
house, and they got into it before they saw 
how unpractical it was. They were awfully 
out of pocket trying to run it. The matron 
and the supervisor simply threw money 
away. But as a renting proposition it isn’t 
any good, either—too far from the station, 
and no neighbors. Lots of people don’t like 
that.” 

“ Ah, but we do!” said the bride, slipping 
her arm through his and rubbing her cheek 
‘on his shoulder. 

He kissed her enthusiastically, then duti- 
fully dug into his wallet for the typewritten 
description of the premises. 

“ Let’s see—six master’s bedrooms, three 
baths, three servants’ bedrooms and bath, 
chauffeur’s apartment over garage, room for 

three cars, two box-stalls—” 

“ Splendid!” she interrupted. ‘“ We can 
keep a couple of ponies, and ride.” 
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“Wouldn’t you like kennels, too?” he 
inquired scathingly. 

“ Oh, no,” she regretfully declined. “ I'll 
just bring my two Pekingese. We couldn’t 
afford a kennel-maid—yet.” 

She had raised a window and was busy 
with the catch of the shutters. A moment 
later the casement framed a picture of 
garden beauty. The fresh morning light, as 
if glad of the chance, flashed into the long- 
darkened room, bringing out the details of 
moldings and pilasters, delicately carved 
with sumptuous simplicity. 

“T don’t feel,” she cried rapturously, 
“that I ever want to go anywhere again! 
I want to stay here—right now. I don’t 
want to leave. I think I’ll take the cushions 
out of Lizette’s back and let you go to the 
village and sign the lease, and bring back a 
pound of coffee, a loaf of bread, one dozen 
eggs, some sugar—there’s pepper and salt 
and tea in the motor kit—and two pillows 
and a couple of blankets.” 

“ Let’s get the water turned on first, my 
dear,” he sugested; “ and let’s look over the 
lighting system. The telephone is in, but 
it’s disconnected. And don’t you think that 
you, as the lady of the house, ought to in- 
vestigate the kitchen?” 

“ This house couldn’t have just a kitchen 
—a mere kitchen!” exclaimed the bride. 
“A cooking parlor it shall be, with lovely 
copper and aluminum, all glass and enamel 
and tile, shiny and clean. -Won’t it be fun? 
And I'll put the cook out and get your early 
breakfast for you myself—oh, yes, I will,” 
she insisted, anticipating her husband’s re- 
fusal of such menial service. 

He only smiled, but with undisconcerted 
ardor she continued: 

“ Dearest angel, do you realize that we’ve 
been standing here hours, and we’ve been in 
just one room? We've got to visit it all. 
Let’s see, the plan said, ‘ A drawing-room, 
a dining-room, a music-room ’—” 

“1 know this is the music-room. I can 
hear dance-music, and just feel this floor! 
Tra-la-la!” she trilled, and, thrusting her 
husband’s arm around her waist, she urged 
him off down the room. 

She was right; the room responded to its 
appointed destiny. The whole house seemed 
to hum with music, as a shell holds the 
sound of the sea. The floor sent back a 
spring of living wood to the quick young 
tread of the lovers who glided over it. At 
the door she stopped. 

“The dining-room now,” she whispered 





SIREN 


“I DON'T CARE WHAT IT’S 
LIKE INSIDE,” SHE WHIS- 
PERED, AS IF AFRAID TO 
BREAK THE SPELL. “WE'VE 
GOT TO HAVE IT!” 


in his ear. “I’m sure we 

shall find a banquet. There’ll 

be the ghost of a sideboard 

—and cold chicken, stuffed 

mangoes, and a decanter of 

sherry; and there’ll be little biscuits and a 
big Virginia ham—” 

“Tf you don’t stop,” said the groom, his 
mouth watering, “ I sha’n’t be satisfied with 
your imaginary lunch, and we’ve only got 
tongue sandwiches, so let’s take in the sit- 
ting-room instead.” 

They turned around, their arms still 
about each other, and faced the wraith of 
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_a little worn, gray man. He 
came noiselessly from the 
door opposite, and his wist- 
ful, washed-out eyes sought 

their faces with 
compassion, and 
yet with a cer- 
tain glittering 


hardness. 
II 


Tue bride and 
-- s the groom stood 


speechless, like children caught trespassing. 
Anything more out of key with the joyous- 
ness of the place it would be hard to im- 
agine. If this was its familiar spirit, its 
manifestation was strangely at variance 
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with the surroundings. No wreck of hu- 
manity stranded on a park bench in some 
livid dawn could be more worn, more hope- 
less-looking, more dreary-eyed. 

Panic seized them both. The bride 
gripped her husband’s shoulder convulsive- 
ly, and with a sense of protection totally 
uncalled for he swiftly drew her behind 
him. In a flash the instinctive fear passed. 
Of what had they been afraid? Of a little 
old man, diffident, deprecating, and com- 
passionate? 

“You came to see the house?” 

The voice was broken and old, depre- 
cating and diffident, the perfect expression 
of the dejected little figure. The in- 
truders found footing on the instant, and 
the groom’s reply sounded loud and impor- 
tant in the echoing hall. 

“Yes, Selectman Williams gave me the 
key and a plan of the house. We were 
talking of leasing it for a term of years. 
Who are you?” He added as an after- 
thought, “ the caretaker?” 

“T thought,” observed the bride wisely, 
thrusting back a copper-colored curl under 
her lavender motor-veil, “ that they really 
couldn’t have left the place with no one in 
charge. My husband was just wondering 
about the water-supply—perhaps you could 
tell him about it?” 

A grim smile drew up the corners of the 
old man’s withered mouth. 

“I could, of course,” he replied. “ There 
isn’t a thing about the place that I don’t 
know; but it isn’t worth while to go into all 
that. You aren’t going to take it.” 

It was said with such finality that the 
young people stared at him, for the moment 
dumb. Then the husband flushed angrily. 

“ The caretaker’s job must be a soft one 
for you to be so high-handed,” he remarked 
with a sneer. “ However, we needn’t in- 
volve you in our plans. Come, Trudy, 
we'll investigate the rest of the house.” 

“ You will find it all charming, literally 
charming,” said the soft, gray voice. “There 
isn’t a room that won’t attract you; there 
isn’t an outlook that won’t appeal to you. 
But, just the same, you can’t stay here.” 

The sheer impertinence shocked the 
home-seekers into silence. The groom red- 
dened, but the bride went pale. Something 
like the distant warning tinkle of a spirit- 
bell thrilled through her sensitive being. 

“You aren’t the. caretaker!” she said 
suddenly. “ Why do you say we mustn’t 
stay? Who are you?” 
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The derelict met her gaze with tragic 
earnestness. 

“I’m Morton Ford, if that means any- 
thing to you.” 

She looked blank, but her husband swung 
around, astonishment written large on his 
handsome face. 

“* Morton Ford!” he exclaimed. “ That’s 
the name of the donor. I saw it in the 
selectman’s office—the man who gave the 
town this property for a poorhouse.” 

“ Yes,” said Morton Ford quietly. 

“ Why,” the young man continued as one 
bewildered, “‘ I thought, of course, you were 
dead! Who would give away such a place 
as this—and for such a purpose? It—it’s 
incredible!” 

“In a sense, I am dead.” Ford addressed 
the bride directly, as if of the two she were 
the more likely to understand him. “ And, 
as you say, I gave the house for a purpose. 
The town has not seen fit to continue to 
use the house as I intended. I did not give 
it to them to augment the town revenues; 
it is expressly stated so in my deed of gift. 
Therefore, if you make it necessary, I shall 
have to contest the lease.” 

“ But why be a dog in the manger?” the 
would-be tenant objected. “ They can’t af- 
ford to run it as a workhouse. They told 
me so. The place involved the whole town- 
ship in debt. If they can make something 
on it, why not let them? They’re badly. in 
the hole as it is.” 

“In the first place,” said the former 
owner grimly, “I intend to punish this 
house. I intend to cripple it utterly; but, 
beyond that, I will not expose you or any 
other honest people to its cunning. I tell 
you this house is a devil—a living devil. 
It’s a siren, a vampire, a blood-sucking, 
soul-destroying thing. Oh, I know her! 
She’s not a thing of stones and mortar, 
wood and plaster. She’s got a sort of evil 
life. She’d wreck you, as she wrecked me 
and my happiness, as she destroyed the man 
who made her.” 

He was shaking with excitement. His 
pale face was streaked with sudden red, his 
bony hands were clenched. 

“ He’s mad,” thought the husband, and 
again sought to draw his wife behind him. 

He had not spoken, but his wife read his 
thoughts. 

“No,” she said steadily, “he isn’t. 
Please, Mr. Ford, explain it, will you? We 
—just don’t seem to understand. It’s 
strange, you see. We thought the house so 
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Why, any 


lovely. It’s so sunny, so gay. 
It’s — it’s 


one should be happy here. 
heavenly!” 

“Will you come?” With a quivering 
finger Morton Ford pointed up the graceful 
stairway to the wide landing above. ‘“ Per- 
haps, if I show you the place, you will 
understand.” 

He led the way to the floor above, and 
steadied himself for a moment with his palm 
against the yellow-paneled wall. Then, with 
a quick gesture of determination, he threw 
open the door of a large, cheerful bedroom. 
A long mirror was set in the bath-room 
door, and reflected the tracery of climbing 
roses at the unshuttered window. A heavy 
four-poster bed stood facing them. There 
was no other furniture. 

“‘ What a beautiful room!” ejaculated the 
bride. 

“Of course you’d think so,” their guide 
muttered grimly; “ but it was there, right 
in front of that looking-glass, that he shot 
himself.” 

“ Shot himself? 
manded the groom. 

“* Madison, the man who built the house.” 

“ But why?” gasped the bride. 

“He was a bank cashier,” Ford an- 
swered, his voice again colorless. ‘“‘ A bank 
cashier, and married to a dear little woman 
—it vasn’t her fault. She loved him, she’d 
have »een happy with him anywhere; but 
he would come here, he would build. Some 
one — his bitterest enemy, I guess — had 
given him a set of plans. He had a little 
money. It seemed all right at first; but 
then the house developed its soul. It’s the 
soul of a courtezan. She is the three daugh- 
ters of the horse-leech in one. She cries: 
‘ Give, give!’ Oh, you don’t know! Poor 
Madison! He became infatuated with the 
house—infatuated utterly, his wife told me. 
It was like a madness. He couldn’t resist 
its demands. Nothing was good enough for 
its beauty; nothing was rare enough. Every- 
thing that belonged to the house must be 
cared for and pampered—yes, pampered. 
Its gardens, its stables, everything—like a 
king’s mistress, groomed and perfumed and 
bedecked, bejeweled and garlanded. Oh, 
yes, I know; but it wasn’t until the malady 
had fallen upon me that I hunted her out— 
little Mrs. Madison—and found her stunned 
and prematurely old, living in poverty and 
under another name, because of her hus- 
band’s theft. For he stole—of course he 
stole—who wouldn’t? He robbed the bank 
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for his mistress—this shameless, laughing, 
merry house—and then he shot himself be- 
fore that mirror. And does the house care? 
Not at all! She was looking for- her next 
victim before her lover’s body was cold. 
She drank his blood into her very self, and 
she gives no hint of tragedy. And so I 
found her.” 

“You bought it—after that?’’ whispered 
the bride. 

The old man nodded. 

“ Yes, and I thought I was lucky. I 
knew what had happened; but, like every- 
body else, I didn’t take it to myself. Some- 
body else’s martyrdom, somebody else’s 
tragedy—and for that reason I could buy 
it cheap, just as it stood, with all its furni- 
ture. Yes, I bought the trollop, with all 
her gauds and her trappings and her frills 
and laces. I bought it for the woman I 
loved—for my wife. She’d had so little in 
her life. I was older than she, and I loved 
her so much that I wanted to give her the 
best, the loveliest, the happiest things. The 
house laughed and made us welcome—oh, 
it knows how to welcome you and envelop 
you in a sense of well-being. -Charm, charm 
—that’s the very corner-stone and rooftree. 

“And then the creature, that is this 
house, cried: ‘ Give, give!’ and I gave and 
gave; but it wasn’t for me alone that she 
spread her- net—oh, no! My wife was 
young, my wife was pretty, my wife was 
gay. She filled the house with music, and 
the house loved her. Come, I will show you 
her room, the lovely room that looks out on 
the water-garden—it is only a pond now, 
but it was a water-garden then. I’ll show 
you the little boudoir she had done in saf- 
fron and rose, like the inside of a shell. I 
had them put the most pestilential pauper 
of all in that room!” 

Obediently the young people followed the 
halting steps. Something of the enchant- ~ 
ment of the Ancient Mariner held them at- 
tentive and breathless. 


III 


THROWING open a double door a few 
paces farther down the hall, Morton Ford 
ushered them into a long, low-ceilinged 


apartment. The whole of one side was 
composed of casement windows that went 
clear to the floor. Beyond was a balcony 
of lacy wrought-iron, and below was the 
lily-covered surface of a pond. Irises 
bloomed beside it, and azaleas crowded to- 
ward it. <A willow-tree hung above, and: 
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Stroked its silver sur- 
face with long, silken 
fingers. On the ceiling 

of the room the re- 
flection of the ripples 
ran in sequences of = 
shadowy gold. A breath of perfume seemed 
still to cling to its rosy walls. 

The bath-room beyond glittered. Small 
squares of inlaid glass made a diamond light 
above the creamy luster of the tiles. On 
the other side, the open door gave a glimpse 
of another room—doubtless the boudoir, 
“ like a shell.” 





There was silence. 
The three visitors 
stood motionless. The old 
man’s head was bent. He 
did not try to hide his 
pain; like a child he wept. 

The bride put out her hand and touched 
his sleeve. 

“What happened?” she asked softly. 
“The house loved her, you say. Then it 
wouldn’t harm her, it wouldn’t let her de- 
stroy herself for it. What happened?” 

“The house, the—why do I call it a 
house? It is mot a house. It is an evil, 
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living thing! It taught her all its cunning, 
all its ways to win, to cajole, to beg, to de- 
mand. Oh, she was an apt pupil! But I 
was to blame, for I should not have placed 





“1 TELL you cas \ 
HOUSE IS A DEVIL— 


A LIVING DEVIL. IT’S we, 
A SIREN, A VAMPIRE, A BLOOD- “‘“f 
SUCKING, SOUL-DESTROYING 
THING 


~~ 


her where her soul could be poisoned. Yet 
how could I know?” 

After a momentary pause he went on. 

“Together they grew in extravagance. 
They must be matched in perfection. And 
I was blind. I thought my wife the wonder 
of the world. Who but she could make 
such marvels out of a bit of lace and a scrap 
of linen, and hang the windows with such 
curtains and such draperies? The house 
taught her. For nothing—so I thought— 
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she picked up priceless things, and I was 
proud of her cleverness and her knowledge. 
And all: the while the devilish house was 
teaching her luxury, extravagance, display, 
opulence. At last she 
outdid her teacher. 
She wanted to put 
her two hands into 


the world’s coffers 
and scatter its gold 
profligately. 


“As the house in- 
creased in beauty, it 
made her more beau- 
tiful. As the house 
grew more charming, 
she learned the charm 
of Satan himself. 
Now, as I look back, 
I seem to see them 
vie with each other— 
the beautiful house 
and the lovely wo- 
man. And then—the 
world of the house, 
my house, grew too 
small, and just as 
heartlessly, just as 
lightly as the house 
had slain, she desert- 
ed it—and me—for 
greater extravagance, 
greater luxury, great- 
er display. In my 
hour of despair the 
house would have 
taken vengeance on 
me because she had 
deserted it. The 
house would have 
made me follow in 
the footsteps of poor 
Madison; but I was 
not to be deceived. 
It tried to make me 
go into that room and 
kill myself, as the other had. The house 
would have sucked my blood and cast me 
aside, and then it would have waited, 
treacherously smiling and welcoming, for 
the next victim; but I knew its devilish 
soul too well. 

“T determined to be revenged; so I 
thought of the thing most likely to infuriate 
the house. Poverty, age, illness, all the 
things the house hated — these the house 
should have. You begin to understand now, 
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don’t you, why I gave the property to the 
town for a poorhouse, for a workhouse, 
where day after day, year after year these 
walls would have to shelter the lame and 
the halt and the blind, the creatures of 
poverty, clad in ugliness, eating the mean 
fare of charity, lorded over by others little 
better than themselves? Oh, I can feel the 
loathing in every stick and stone, the re- 
pugnance in every minutest detail of re- 
finement! 

“ Can’t you imagine the stairs creaking 
with shame at the lumbering and shuffling? 
Can’t you feel the paneling drawing away 
from such a company? Can’t you fancy 
how this room—this room, most of all—felt 
when they installed here old John Broad, 
the palsied, foul-mouthed drunkard? Can’t 
you imagine the immaculate kitchen blow- 
ing back the fumes of cabbage and cheap 
stews? Can’t you understand the hatred of 
the gardens as wheel-chairs plowed through 
them, and the weeds invaded them without 
let or hindrance? 

“ Oh, I had my vengeance on the house; 
but she was too clever for me. I couldn’t 
be here to watch her, to checkmate her cun- 
ning. She even drove these cattle to ex- 
travagance—at least, to what was extrav- 
agance for them. 

“ A year, two, three, five, and the house 
expelled the inmates she loathed. She 
spewed them out at last, and then smoothed 
herself, and smiled and furbished up again 
each tarnished wile. She called to her 
charm, to her gaiety and her flowers, to the 
breezes and the sunlight, to the whispering, 
suggestive silence of her rooms, to the prom- 
ise of her wide hearths, to the resonance of 
laughter and music that she holds in the 
hollow of her heart. She cast out the 
memories of the sounds and scents of the 
poor she hated, and she waited—waited for 
you. She would have welcomed you and 
infolded you and drawn you in, and you 
would have gone down her ruinous way of 
extravagance and luxury; but she reckoned 
without me. 

“When I heard what had happened, I 
came back. When I caught the house smil- 
ing and beckoning through her desertion, I 
watched and waited, too. I wondered 
whether she was strong enough to draw 
fresh victims to her cruel embrace. And 
she is, for you came. And now you know. 


You think she’s nothing but a house; but 
I know she is a devil, a vampire, a destroy- 
er of body and soul!” 
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The bride shuddered, and her husband 
looked down at her, amused. He felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to be amused, for he 
was shaken. 

“Well,” he said, “ that’s very interest- 
ing, and in a way I think you’re right. The 
house is far too large for us.” 

The old man smiled. They did not speak 
again for many minutes. 

On the veranda, as they took their leave, 
the groom condescended to speak more gra- 
ciously to the old man. 

“ Of course, sir, I’m greatly obliged for 
your warning, but really, you know, there 
wasn’t any danger of our taking the place. 
It’s charming, as you say, but—well, quite 
beyond our means.” 

The bride looked up gravely and held 
out her hand. 

“Thank you ever so much,” she said 
simply. “ You’re quite right, and I’m very 
grateful. We must be going. Can we give 
you a lift—take you anywhere?” 

Ford shook his head. 

“No, I thank you. I’m not the care- 
taker, you see, though I am a watchman. 
Good-by, my dear. God keep you!” 


The bride looked over her shoulder as 
they topped the hill. Below them lay the 
tangled garden, the shimmer of the pond, 
the inviting expanse of the house, cream- 
white in its setting of green. On the steps 
was a splotch of gray—the huddled figure 
of the watcher. 

“ Bughouse, poor old boy!” said the 
groom. “ But, after all, there’s something 
in what he says about biting off more than 
one can chew. Considerable of a yarn, 
that. Wonder if there’s any basis of truth 
for it—all that about the suicide, and his 
wife eloping, I mean.” 

The bride did not answer. For the first 
time since the all-important ceremony she 
was totally oblivious of the words of her 
lord and master. To her eyes the vision of 
home had suddenly shown itself a whited 
sepulcher, and more—a vampire, reaching 
out to seize her. And because she was 
a woman, and, therefore, subconsciously 
aware of many things, she shuddered as 
with cold and drew her veil more closely 
about her. 

“Oh, what an escape!” she murmured, 
“ what an escape!” 

Her husband laughed. “ You weren’t 
afraid of him, were you? Why, the poor 
old chap was perfectly harmless.” 








Calvin Coolidge, a ‘Typical 
New-Englander 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS, WHOSE ATTITUDE 
TOWARD THE BOSTON POLICE STRIKE HAS BEEN SO STRONGLY 
INDORSED BY THE VOTERS OF HIS STATE 


By Samuel Spring 


RTEMUS WARD, whose homespun 
A humor cheered Lincoln in the darkest 
days of the Civil War, said of George 
Washington, with terse vividness, that “ he 
never slopped over.” It was the finest thing 
Artemus ever said. To those who watch 
aspiring men on the public stage, this one 
phrase comes near being both the highest 
encomium and the finest plan of action 
possible. 

As one views Calvin Coolidge, in victory 
as well as in trial, he, perhaps, of all public 
figures to-day, best deserves that high 
praise. It seems to fit him with startling 
neatness. No wonder, therefore, that in 
these perilous, unsteady times, when a cool 
head, a clear eye, and a firm, even hand 
are needed at every turn, his friends are 
speaking of him as a Presidential possi- 
bility—a Presidential certainty, some go so 
far as to say. 

I say his friends; for, considering the bit- 
terness of the struggle he has been through, 
he has singularly few enemies. As for Cal- 
vin Coolidge himself, he is saying nothing 
at all about the Presidency. That is not 
his way of doing things. He is not slop- 
ping over. In his simple, direct way he is 
devoting his entire time and thought to the 
job he has on his hands—governing the in- 
dustrial commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and leading New England through the 
mazes of reconstruction. 

Not a few men can keep their heads un- 
der severe strain and trial; but only few 
can keep their heads under the high glamour 
of victory. A worthy and brave mayor of 
a Western city, as soon as he found himself 
applauded, set out to follow Cesar and re- 


establish the world. The thing that best 
typifies Coolidge’s character is the humble 
way in which he received the great victory 
he achieved. 

When the Boston police crisis occurred, 
Coolidge was prepared. He was scrupu- 
lously careful to respect law and order by 
not exceeding the powers of his office. He 
showed that he considered the police com- 
missioner of Boston a responsible public 
official, not a rubber stamp; he was as jeal- 
ous of Mayor Peters’s rights as the mayor 
was himself. 

He did not rush in and violate the law. 
When the responsibility was finally passed 
to him, he accepted it quickly, cheerfully, 
quietly. He did not indulge in any public 
apologies or threats or prayers. He im- 
mediately picked out the only issue that 
really was vital—the right of public officials 
to strike. When the correct time came, he 
called the strike a desertion; not with rasp- 
ing bitterness, or fanfare of wrath, but with 
calm precision, like a physician discover- 
ing a disease and determining the remedy. 
He issued a proclamation, aptly and 
cogently summarizing and defining the en- 
tire issue. He took his stand upon the rock 
of Massachusetts institutions. 

“ Have faith in Massachusetts,” he told 
his fellow citizens. 

He never doubted or stormed or de- 
spaired, for he himself had faith. Com- 
promise was suggested in the great drama 
behind the scenes that took place in con- 
ference after conference between Governor, 
mayor, police commissioner, citizens’ com- 
mittee, and representatives of the police. 
From the standpoint of political expediency, 
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it might have seemed wise to take back the 
striking policemen and leave the question 
of unionizing to the voters. Such a com- 
promise was suggested by timid people; 
but the Governor determined that he was 
confronted with a duty, not a political 
problem, and scorned to deviate one hair- 
breadth from his duty. 


A TRUE SON OF NEW ENGLAND 


He acted like a true son of New England. 
The obligation of office was sacred to him, 
as it always has been to the sons of the 
Puritans. 

In his angular unimpressiveness, his de- 
liberate coolness, his high and unflinching 
sense of public duty, Calvin Coolidge stands 
out as the clear example of the New-En- 
glander. He has rugged, unyielding strength 
rather than deft, attractive suavity of 
speech and action. He is not impressive 
on the platform. He does not overwhelm 
or fascinate or frighten. 

When he was first elected Governor a 
year ago by a slender plurality over an 
opposing candidate who made large prom- 
ises, not a few Republicans felt that they 
had a safe but not an outstanding Gov- 
ernor, a steady, uninteresting, and not too 
inspiring leader. There was nothing spec- 
tacular about him. He had advanced 
steadily from office to office—first city so- 
licitor of Northampton, then member of 
the State Legislature, then mayor of North- 
ampton, then Senator, then president of the 
Senate, then Lieutenant-Governor, and fi- 
nally, by right of succession, Governor. 
Where else but in New England could you 
find such a methodical record of progress, 
slow but sure? 

Every job Calvin Coolidge had held he 
had filled with unfaltering ability, but with- 
out display. He has a world of loyal friends, 
but not many overenthusiastic admirers. 
Indeed, as in the case of many New-En- 
glanders, Coolidge and enthusiasm are not 
intimate companions. He does not agree 
with Rousseau that “ nothing great is ever 
done without enthusiasm.” He believes in 
approaching every issue calmly, with serene 
intellectual power and a high sense of duty. 
Once he has grasped his duty, nothing else 
matters. 

Duty! Who has not spoken of that as 
the great passion of the New-Englander? 
And who is more worthy of the mantle of 
John Quincy Adams than Calvin Coolidge? 
Adams had been ambassador in Europe, 
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Secretary of State, President of the United 
States; but when he felt that duty bade 
him fight slavery, he unflinchingly went to 
the House of Representatives, accepted the 
wrath of Boston—which deemed him merely 
a trouble-maker—and year after year, in 
the face of the taunts and scorn of the 
fiery Southerners, offered petition upon pe- 
tion to end slavery, although Congress de- 
nied him the right even of submitting his 
petitions. Following the dictates of duty, 
ignoring the high dignity he could have 
enjoyed, and finally dropping dead on the 
floor of the House in the midst of the fight 
that his conscience bade him carry on, the 
“ old man eloquent ” is enshrined in history 
as one of the most glorious of American 
heroes. 

Of the same stuff Calvin Coolidge is 
made. His strength lies not in enthusiasm 
or imagination or fire; but if the times call 
for a clear-seeing executive who is needed 
to do an exacting, perilous task with quiet 
precision, Calvin Coolidge is the man. 


COOLIDGE AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER 


As a public speaker he shows the same 
characteristics. He talks quietly, calmly, 
directly. There is even a twang to his 
speech. At first you feel a little disap- 
pointed, and wonder if this man can be a 
leader. Then you find yourself listening 
and — marvel of marvels — thinking! It 
makes no difference whether you are a pro- 
fessional man or a laborer, a man of affairs 
or a shopkeeper, a dreamer or a cynic, you 
slowly come to the conclusion that the Gov- 
ernor is not talking through his hat. You 
realize that he is not a man to waste words 
—that he has carefully pondered upon all 
that he has said. 

Lacking all the arts of an orator, Cool- 
idge has the highest quality of a stylist— 
precise terseness. He is master of the epi- 
gram. He crowds principles of life and 
government into the confines of a brief, 
sharply cut, highly polished sentence. 

His speeches read infinitely better than 
they sound. At one time the English ap- 
plauded Sheridan’s speeches, but read and 
pondered over Burke’s. So, in New England, 
they read and reread all that the Governor 
says, and no public man finds a wider and 
more attentive audience. 

Coolidge carefully prepares all his speech- 
es, and does not trust to the feeling of the 
moment as an inspiration to say a few banal 
commonplaces. He never speaks without 
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thinking long and carefully over the sub- 
ject he has to deal with. He is a reader. 
He knows his history. Rome and Carthage 
are not empty names to him; they stand 
for definite things. 

He has all the power and few of the 
defects of a scholar and a thinker. He is 
practical, vigorous, direct. His lack of en- 
thusiasm and passion is perhaps an asset 
in these tumultuous days. He is the sort 
of speaker who makes men think, and stirs 
them to deeply determined action. 


A MAN READY AT THE CALL OF DUTY 


During the crises of American life New 
England’s high and flaming sense of public 
duty has often been the guiding light of the 
nation. And abiding faith in a few funda- 
mental principles of political action—liberty 
with order, justice with patience, aspira- 
tion founded on self-sacrifice, progress with- 
out turmoil—has come to be the very blood 
and bone of your New-Englander. He feels 
the need of these principles of life, because 
they are entwined about every fiber of his 
being. The struggles that. made these prin- 
ciples possible are still real to him, not 
merely historical. 

As a rule, he does not care to be mag- 
aetic, suave; he doés not seek to capture 
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the imagination of his fellow citizens; he is 
content even to be somewhat distant, an- 
gular, cold. He aspires simply to be right, 
to do his duty, and to assuage the inner 
fire of his conscience. 

Of this clear-eyed, old-fashioned New 
England type is Calvin Coolidge. The Bos- 
ton police affair was not merely a lucky 
episode which he met successfully by chance 
and good fortune. He did not go a step 
out of his way to put himself in the public 
eye. When the opportunity came, he 
grasped it. When the difficulty confronted 
him, he overcame it. Difficulties are the 
strong man’s opportunities, and Calvin 
Coolidge rose to the occasion because of his 
innate strength. Years of quiet living and 
high thinking had schooled him for the 
task. 

With the rugged simplicity and stern 
determination of his Americanism, he 
stands to-day before his fellow citizens. If 
they need him, he is ready. He is big 
enough for any job, but too conscientious 
to be swayed by hunger for any office. 

“T shall enter on no encomium on Mas- 
sachusetts,” said Daniel Webster. “ She 
needs none. There she is!” 

And the same calm words can be said of 
Calvin Coolidge. 





SOMETHING LEFT TO DO 


Near the set of sun, you say; 


Little left of the long day— 

Nothing more for me and you 
But to take farewell— 
Hark, the passing bell! 


Yet is something left to do. 


Something kind that we forgot, 
Something we may yet amend, 


Some new beginning, at the end 
Something we were not, 
But were meant to be, 


Still is left for you and me 


Maybe but a friendly hand 
To an old-time foe, 


Outstretched ere we go— 


He will understand; 
A smile long overdue, 
A kiss too long delayed, 
But not too late yet; 
One flash ere we fade, 
Forgotten—and forget! 





Richard Le Gallienne 






















R. NICHOLL quietly opened his 
bedroom door and stepped out into 
the hall, pajama-clad. He closed ~ 

the door behind him; he sent a challenging 
roar into the darkness. 


“ Hey, you! Come out o’ that!” 

There came the sound of cautious foot- 
steps and the fall of an overturned chair. 
Then a surprised voice ventured a tentative 
“ Hello!” 

“Who are you? 
there?” 

Nicholl’s voice had power and volume; it 
jarred windows and aroused respect. The 
presence in the darkness moved slowly to- 
ward him. 

“I’m only a burglar,” the voice ex- 
plained in an aggrieved tone. “I’m com- 
ing out right away.” 

The street-lamp without sent yellow light 
fanwise through the center of the spacious 
hall, bringing objects into sharp relief of 
light and darkness, without giving illumi- 
nation enough for details. The burglar 
stopped just outside the band of light, his 
left arm across his face, his right apparent- 
ly tying something behind his head. 

Nicholl stepped back out of the light. 
The burglar stepped forward and stopped 
beside a big Morris chair, dropping his 
hands. The lower half of his face was cov- 
ered by the regulation handkerchief mask. 
He held out both his hands, palms up, for 
inspection. 

“T don’t carry a gun, and I forgot to 
bring my flash-light,” he ventured apolo- 
getically; “ but I really am a burglar, just 
the same.” 

Nicholl grunted. His grunt carried 
weight in the offices of Nicholl & Co., 
wholesalers, and it rather seemed to dis- 
concert the burglar, who twisted uneasily 
and tried to look convincing. 

“ Burglar! Huh!” Nicholl exploded. 
“ Have you taken anything?” 

“The sideboard was— I beg your par- 
don. No, I haven’t taken a thing. I was 
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just on my way up-stairs, though,” he add- 
ed hopefully. 

“Infernal chump!” said Nicholl. “I 
won’t waste time with you, young man, 
I’m going to call up the police.” 

The burglar jumped in astonishment and 
alarm. 

*. Oh, you surely wouldn’t think of doing 
that, sir?” 

“Why not?” 

Here was ground for discussion, some- 
thing tangible. The intruder leaned an 
elbow on the big chair-back and tallied on 
his fingers. ‘ 

“Oh, I can give you at least five good 
reasons why you shouldn’t.” 

“ Like thunder you can!” 

Apparently taking this as acquiescence, 
the burglar straightened up and launched 
his argument. 

“ My first plan, sir, if you don’t mind, 
was to seize you violently, tie you up, and 
make my escape with my loot. Would that 
be all right?” 

Nicholl thrust forward the pocket of his 
pajama-coat. His hand was in that pocket, 
and in his hand was something big and 
long and metal-hard. Its cylindrical end, 
pointed toward the burglar, was unnatural- 
ly steady. 

“ Would it?” he asked. 

The burglar swallowed twice in quick 
succession, but stood his ground. 

“ Er—well, no,” he answered. “ But I 
might appeal to your sense of humor,” he 
went on, brightening. “ Imagine how you'll 
enjoy telling the story of the burglar you 
caught; how you discussed the matter with 
him and let him go. What a yarn that 
would make! And then the anticlimax if 
you have to relate that the chief characteg 
eventually goes to jail!” 


| 
“ Nothing doing,” said Nicholl in a dis+ 


pleased voice. “ Talk faster, or you’ll star 
right now.” 

“Then I might appeal to your hospi- 
tality,” the young man went on, somewhat 
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dashed, but still hopeful. “ Speed the part- 
ing guest, and so on. Surely I’ve furnished 
enough pleasant conversation to insure me 
safe-conduct to the gate?” 

He noted storm-signals in Nicholl’s eye- 
brows, and went on without waiting for an 
answer. 

“ But I would rather you gave me your 
sympathy, sir. Up to this time I have been 
poor but honest, and I am still poor. I was 
forced into a life of crime. My wife and 
children—” 

“Will you saw off that line and tell me 
the truth, or must I ring for the wagon?” 
Nicholl grated. “I’m tired of chewing the 
rag out here in the dark.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the burglar polite- 
“T’ll be glad to tell the truth if neces- 

In fact, I had been saving it for my 
It’s like this—you have a 


ly. 

sary. 
last argument. 
daughter, sir.” 

“ Huh!” Nicholl snorted. 

“A charming daughter,” the burglar 
went on, not at all set back. “ Your daugh- 
ter some time ago fell in love with a cer- 
tain young man who had loved her just 
about. twice that long. The affair pro- 


gressed. They—er—became engaged.” 
He paused and looked uncertainly at 


Nicholl. Certainly the man was not smil- 
ing; but what was he doing, then? 

“The young man came to ask your bless- 
ing,” he went on, somewhat bolder. “ You 
refused to grant it. Came a day—” 
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“Hey?” said Nicholl incredulously. 

“Came a day,” the burglar repeated 
firmly; “a day when they two could wait 
no longer. They decided to elope. They 
did elope.” 

“What’s this?” roared Nicholl, making 
as if to spring upon the burglar and tear 
him apart. 

“One moment,” said the other, holding 
up a detaining hand. “ I'll explain.” 

Nicholl glowered. 

“Go ahead and explain,” he said omi- 
nously. 

“ They eloped. They got as far as the 
corner, when your daughter found that she 
had forgotten the hand-bag she had spent 
the afternoon in packing. The young man 
went back to get it. Hé was so clumsy as 
to step on the cat, while—but, Mr. 
Nicholl!” 

But Mr. Nicholl had gone back into his 
bedroom and shut the door. 

“ Are you going to call the police?” the 
young man asked plaintively. “ Anyway, 
I haven’t finished my story.” 

“Yes, you have,” Nicholl growled from 
within the door. Then he opened it a bit 
and put his head out. “ You have the gift 
of talk, all right, Charlie,” he said. “ May- 
be I can use you in the office. When you 
go out, tell that silly girl to come back and 
go to bed. You come around and see me 
to-morrow. Maybe I'll give you a job and 
a blessing. Now get out!” 





THE SKY-LINE 


Across the morning fields I see 
Where dawn has made in silhouette 
The old familiar symmetry 
Of tower and parapet. 


Against the glory of the sky 
The roofs stand out as black as ink; 
The spires and factory-chimneys high 
Are shafts of jet, I think. 


At evening it will not be so, 
For, kindling with the sun’s red pyre, 
The walls will answer to the glow, 
The windows will be fire. 


Such possibilities it holds! 

It draws my thoughts to things above; 
Such inspiration it infolds— 

The sky-line that I love! 


Elizabeth Crawford 











The Education of Archibald 


BY CLARENCE MEILY 


N a June morning, when a moist and 
leaden sky hung ominously above the 
streets of Los Angeles, the denizens 

of that celestial community, or some of 
them, beheld a sedate and elongated gentle- 
man of thirty-five threading his way along 
the sidewalk. His apparel—a gray business 
suit, carefully fitted and smoothly pressed, 
with white spats, stiff hat and ribboned eye- 
glasses—betrayed the Eastern professional 
man. He carried a silk umbrella rolled 
with exactness around a monogrammed 
handle of ebony and gold. It was altogether 
a very creditable umbrella, reflecting a gra- 
cious but superfluous distinction upon its 
owner, who now and again cast an appre- 
hensive eye aloft, as if debating whether to 
unfurl it now or to tempt the elements a few 
dissolute moments longer. His pale, aristo- 
cratic features, his precisely plastered blond 
hair, the opal burning with prismatic light 
in his gray tie, his gloves, his solemnity, all 
combined to rebuke impertinent suggestion 
and at the same time to lend a unique and 
unholy zest to the spectacle. 

“Looks mighty like rain this morning,” 
one lean and leathery rancher remarked to 
his companion as the stranger passed. 

“Sure does,” declared the other with 
conviction. 

The stranger, with another anxious glance 
heavenward, quickened his pace till he 
reached the corner, where he ventured into 
the street to accost the traffic policeman. 
He held out an envelope and asked: 

“ Could you direct me to this address?” 

The policeman read the card, and a look 
of sympathetic concern stole into his face. 

“Two blocks down, on the right-hand 
side,” the said gently, and followed the 
stranger’s retreating figure with a reflective 
shake of the head, as if he mused for an in- 
stant upon the mutability of human fortune. 

The stranger followed the direction given 
and found the place he sought. He could 
not well have missed it, since two huge 
plate-glass show-windows, forming the front 
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of a converted storeroom, proclaimed its 

identity in gilt letters a foot high: 

PYRITES GOLD MINING AND MILLING 
COMPANY. 

The stranger entered and approached a 
dapper youth seated at a desk near the door. 
He produced and tendered a card. 

“T would like to see one of the officers,” 
he said. 

The young man took the card and readz 


Mr. ARCHIBALD BROTHERTON, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Edmonton, Massachusetts. 

He continued to study the card, con- 
tracting his brows in an effort to resolve 
correctly a dilemma fraught with variegated 
possibilities. Then his eye fell on the um- 
brella, and his brow lightened. 

“Tl see,” he said, and disappeared 
among the maze of cubicles in the rear, 
formed by mahogany partitions along a 
central aisle. 

Presently he returned, preceded by a 
short and very stout man of beaming coun- 
tenance, whose bald and highly polished 
head caught intermittent reflections from 
various electric-light bulbs as he advanced, 
giving something of the effect of helio- 
graphic signaling. When he caught sight of 
the visitor, he changed his pace to a rush 
and grasped the newcomer’s hands. 

“ Ah, Mr. Brotherton!” cried the stout 
man. “A most delightful and auspicious 
meeting! I had your letter, and had it not 
been for the uncertainty as to the date of 
your arrival, I would have called at your 
hotel. By the way, I had better introduce 
myself. I am Mr. Longyear, the president 
of the company.” 

This gale of cordiality rather staggered 
Mr. Brotherton, but it thawed him percep- 
tibly. He smiled with wintry ingenuousness. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “there was some 
uncertainty about the date. Very kind of 
you, though, I’m sure—especially as my 
errand is one which may involve criticism.” 
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“Tut, tut! Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Long- 
yeat. “ We court the fullest publicity. We 
want our stockholders to investigate us. 
Then we know they will support us all the 
more generously. Come right back to my 
office, and let’s get down to brass tacks.” 

“ Brass tacks it is,” said Mr. Brotherton, 
jocosely accepting the Western parlance. 

He followed the president back through 
the shadowy aisle to a rear cell, larger than 
the rest and furnished with a degree of 
ostentation. Mr. Longyear placed a chair 
of mahogany and leather for his guest, and 
then entrenched himself behind the big, flat- 
topped desk. 

“ Yes,” he declared, “ we want our stock- 
holders to form the most familiar and inti- 
mate relations with us. In fact, I wish I 
could have all of them right here in the 
office with me every day. Then they would 
appreciate both our difficulties and our ex- 
pectations, and any misunderstanding would 
be impossible.” 

Mr. Brotherton cleared his throat with a 
professional air, but not without some em- 
ibarrassment. 

“Tt is true,” he said, “ that my client, 
Miss Paisley, has been considerably disap- 


pointed in the failure of the stock to pay 
any dividend. She was led to believe, when 
she made the purchase, that the mine would 
begin to yield within six months. That was 
two years ago.” 

“ Quite right! 
Mr. Longyear, holding up a deprecatory 


Quite right!” exclaimed 


hand. “ Don’t say another word. I know 
recisely how Miss Paisley feels. I know, 
ause I shared her hopes and am a partner 
in her disappointment. In fact, we all felt 
that way two years ago. That was when 
the Lode Star, next to us, made its big 
strike, and we expected to duplicate it every 
day; but the Lode Star pinched out in a 
few months, and it became apparent to their 
engineers, as well as to our own, that the 
true ore-body lay much deeper. Naturally, 
many of our stockholders failed to under- 
stand, just as Miss Paisley did, and we 
experienced difficulty in securing the funds 
necessary for sinking our shaft to the re- 
quired depth. These difficulties, I am happy 
to say, have now been overcome.” 

“The shaft has been sunk, then?” queried 
Mr. Brotherton in surprise. 

“ Absolutely. Down five hundred and 
thirty feet. We shall reach the six-hundred- 
foot level in about six weeks, and be ready 
to cross-cut.” 
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Mr. Longyear accompanied this assur- 
ance with a smile so expansive and joyous 
as to disarm the cruelest cynic that ever 
lived. Mr. Brotherton, being far removed 
from that category, felt a glowing warmth 
about the cockles of his heart. 

“T am truly pleased to find that matters 
have progressed so favorably,” he said. 

““ My boy,” cried Mr. Longyear, “ don’t 
take my word for it. Don’t take my word 
for anything. There’s only one satisfactory 
thing to do in a case like this, and that is to 
go out to the mine and see for yourself. No, 
not a word! [I insist! You must visit the 
mine as my guest. Then there will be no 
more hearsay or misunderstanding. You'll 
not be relying on anybody. You'll know! 
Come, when shall we start?” 

“T have nothing else in view,” said Mr. 
Brotherton, thrilled a little with the pros- 
pect of adventure. 

“To-morrow, then! Your hotel, the San 
Cristobal? Good! I'll meet you in the 
lobby at nine o’clock. We will take the 
ten thirty train for Daggett. The trip will 
take us about three days, but it will be 
worth it. The experience of a lifetime! 
And you can’t say I am trying to sell you 
stock, either,” added Mr. Longyear merrily, 
“because our stock goes off the market a 
week from to-morrow. Absolutely! Not 
another share will be sold from the com- 
pany’s treasury. The directors voted it at 
their last meeting.” 

Mr. Brotherton left the offices of the 
Pyrites Gold Mining and Milling Company 
with a pleasant sense of good business well 
concluded. Outside, the sea-fog had lifted, 
swept away by a brisk westerly breeze, and 
had revealed a sky of immaculate blue, in 
the center of which blazed an absurdly 
bright and gorgeous sun. It seemed, some- 
how, symbolic of his interview. So, having 
his confidence both in the weather and in 
human nature fully restored, even to the 
extent of being rather painfully conscious of 
his umbrella, Mr. Brotherton made his way 
back to his hotel. 

II 


THE desert in June does not encourage 
familiarity. The heat is the dry and bitter 
heat of a furnace. The wind engendered by 
the passage of the automobile scorches 
rather than cools. One drinks great gulps 
of water, which promptly appears on the 
skin in drops and vanishes in steam. The 
thick clouds of swaying dust that mark the 
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path of the car seem prophetic of the end of claim-jumpers there in a cafion, with noth- 
all mankind. The sun overhead is a thing ing but a bird-gun and two revolvers. Killed 
to be worshiped—or anathematized— _ two of them, and the others got away, badly 
rather than described. 

Mr. Brotherton, picturesquely if not tact- 
fully arrayed in a flannel shirt, a khaki suit, f 
leather puttees, and a broad-brimmed felt r % 
hat, and clinging lovingly to the canteen as eee 
if it were a nursing-bottle, contrived suffi- 
cient leisure for these reflections between 
the marvelous 
tales of chance 
and daring with 
which Mr. 
Longyear 
plied him. 
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wounded. They 
tried: her for mur- 
der in San Berdoo, 
and she hired a 
couple of Indians 
to swear that they : 
saw the fracas and ; 
that she shot in 
self-defense. Jury 
acquitted her on 
the first ballot. She 
took out half a mil- 
lion from that mine 
before it was sold 
steely blue to an Eastern syn- 
something on ' dicate.” 
the horizon that ae So ran the tales; 
might have and little by little 
been a mountain. Whether it was five the romance of this new world caught and 
miles away, or fifty, he could not guess. clung to Mr. Brotherton. The very discom- 
“ Just around the shoulder of that spur fort of the journey seemed, somehow, a 
is the Sally Ann Mine. Sally Ann was a_ confirmation of its charm. At evening they 
real character, too. She stood off four reached the range and were enmeshed in 
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shaded cafons, up which climbed the pic- 
turesque and winding road. 

Mr. Brotherton watched the sun plump 
down behind a serrated ridge of rock with 
disappointment, for he had read much of 
the beauty of desert sunsets. Darkness 
seemed imminent. And then, beginning as 
a crystalline light, and deepening in stupen- 
dous bands of gold and orange, blue and 
rose, till the whole west was a celestial 
ocean of party-colored flame, came an after- 
glow that beggared fancy. It died out in 
crimson embers as they reached the bunk- 
house, and after it came the stars. 

Divested of most of his clothing, and with 
his interior comfortably awash at last, Mr. 
Brotherton contemplated the pyrotechnic 
heavens with deepening awe. Almost it 
seemed as if he could stretch his hand up 
to that velvet black and pick off clusters 
of planets, systems, and blazing suns of 
space. It was Mr. Longyear’s very prac- 
tical snore from the bunk-house that roused 
him to the necessity of seeking rest. 

In the morning, after breakfasting on 
canned goods and flapjacks without butter, 
he made his descent into the mine, the cage 
falling slowly as, by the light of a lantern, 
Mr. Longyear indicated levels and dis- 
coursed volubly on formations, country 
rock, strikes, float, intrusive granite, white 
dikes, spider veins, and the rest, till Mr. 
Brotherton’s head throbbed with unassimi- 
lated knowledge. 

After they had reached the bottom of the 
shaft, and had seen a vast quantity of 
meaningless stone, they were returned to the 
surface, and Mr. Brotherton was shown ore 
samples from neighboring mines in which 
minute particles of yellow metal were plainly 
discernible. He learned how to emphasize 
these by moistening the rock with his tongue 
and squinting at it wisely through a magni- 
fying-glass. And when they started, in the 
late afternoon, for a more comfortable re- 
turn journey to Daggett, though he knew 
no more than he had at Edmonton, Massa- 
chusetts, a month before, Mr. Brotherton 
believed a vast deal more, and believed it 
with that ideal faith that is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. 

In fact, the Easterner was fairly in the 
grip of the mining fever—a pathological 
condition which developed progressively as 
mine and mountain range and desert receded 
into the twilight of fascinating memory. It 
was not, however, till they were aboard the 
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train from Daggett to Los Angeles that Mr. 
Longyear, expert in dealing with the disease, 
began what might be called a clinical exami- 
nation and prognosis. 

“You ought to come to California, Broth- 
erton. You'd find a hundred opportunities 
here to one in the staid old East. Take this 
business of mining, for instance. Many a 
mining lawyer has died a millionaire. It’s 
the greatest, the cleanest, the most enticing 
game in the world, and every new mine 
opened up is a direct addition to the national 
wealth. By the way, I don’t recall whether 
you yourself are a stockholder in our com- 
pany or not?” 

“No, I am not,” Mr. Brotherton con- 
fessed regretfully. “ My private means are 
not such as to leave me much margin for 
investment. I realize what you say about 
opportunities, though.” 

Mr. Longyear’s face fell. As the East 
believes in the Western gold-mine, so the 
West believes in the Eastern capitalist. For 
a moment Mr. Longyear felt a sense of 
indignant outrage, as of one who has been 
betrayed into angling in a fishless pond; 
but after an interval of calculating reflec- 
tion, his countenance cleared. 

“We positively must discontinue the sale 
of stock a week from to-day,” he mused. 
“ Seventy feet farther down and a little 
cross-cutting, say fifty to a hundred feet, 
will put us right into the ore. I'll stake 
my reputation on that. So you see it 
wouldn’t be fair to those who are already 
stockholders to sell any large amount of 
stock at this juncture.” 

“No, not at all—of course not,” agreed 
Mr. Brotherton. 

“ Brotherton,” said Mr. Longyear impul- 
sively, “‘ honest to goodness, I’d like to have 
you in on this. It isn’t often that I take a 
fancy to a man on short acquaintance, but 
nobody can say that I’m not a good friend. 
I'll tell you what I can do. This client of 
yours, now, Miss Paisley—she’s tolerably 
well-to-do, eh?” 

“Quite so. Very much so, in fact,” 
nodded Mr. Brotherton. 

“ Well, I'll take it upon myself to reserve 
a block of fifteen thousand shares at twenty 
cents a share, provided Miss Paisley will 
notify you by wire that she will pay for, 
say, ten thousand, you to take the balance. 
That will be five thousand shares for your- 
self, an investment of only one thousand 
dollars. What do you say to that?” 

Mr. Brotherton started in his seat, and 
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his pale cheeks flushed with animation. In 
his eyes was a longing fire. He experienced 
something of the breathless impulse of the 
belated traveler who is exhorted to jump 
from the wharf after the retreating ship, 
with the assurance that he can make it in 
two jumps. If he withdrew his savings 
from the Edmonton bank, and anticipated 
his fee for his present Western trip by a 
small loan, he might be able to raise the 
money and take the first step toward 
fortune. 


_ e ey . 
vi 


“T really = f La 
don’t know—” (| “a 

he began with 

hesitation. 

“ Done!” cried Mr. Longyear, grasping 
the lawyer’s hand warmly, while his smile 
radiated the joy of the cook who lifts the 
well-broiled steak from the gridiron. “ It’s 
a proud day for me, Archibald, when you 
become one of us! We'll send the telegrams 


as soon as we reach the city.” 


Ill 


PROMPTLY on reaching Los Angeles, Mr. 
Longyear—who, though a priest of chance, 
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left little to that divinity—wrote the tele- 
gram to Miss Paisley, which Mr. Brotherton 
duly signed. Two days later came Miss 
Paisley’s reply by wire, accepting the pro- 
posal: There followed an interchange of 
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“BosH!” SAID OLD MAN |} 
HOOKER WITH SOPHISTICATED 
DISGUST. “ALL HE'S GOT’S 
IN HIS WIFE'S NAME” 


letters, in which Mr. Broth- 
a erton expressed complete confi- 
dence in the company and assured 

his client that it would be paying divi- 
dends in six weeks, and in which Miss 
Paisley, enclosing check for two thousand 
dollars, expressed complete confidence in 
Mr. Brotherton. Furthermore, after some 
lively telegraphing on his own account, Mr. 
Brotherton received his certificate for five 
thousand shares. 

And now Mr. Longyear no longer des- 
canted on the opportunities afforded by the 
West, nor did he insist that his new-found 
friend should stay in Los Angeles to take 
advantage of them. Indeed, his attitude on 
the subject possessed about the warmth and 
enthusiasm with which a returned vacation- 
ist welcomes a bill-collector. 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Brotherton continued 
to stay. At bottom, this dalliance may have 
had to do with the tardy admonitions of 
congenital New England caution; but these 
were so deep down that he himself was not 
clearly aware of them. They merely bred 
in him a feeling that he ought to stand by 
and, by his presence, guarantee the outcome. 
And, in the mean time, he fed his passion 
for the mining game by haunting the resorts 
of veteran miners and prospectors and 
listening to their veraciously particularized 
wonder-tales. In this way he ran across old 
man Hooker. 

It was an accidental mention of Mr. 
Longyear that developed a sudden loquacity 
in old man Hooker, a weather-beaten desert 
rat whose detached cynicism toward city 
folks and their ways flowed like an unfailing 
spring. 

“ Longyear? Sure, I know him. It was 
me sold him them pyrites claims he’s work- 
in’ now. He done me up, all right, too, in 
that deal. He give me his note for two 
thousand, and I give him the deed, and I 
ain’t never been able to collect the note 
since. I got it in jedgment, and I ain’t 
never been able to collect it thataway, 
neither. They ain’t seemingly no way I 
kin collect it. He’s a slick one, all right!” 

“ But Mr. Longyear’s a wealthy man,” 
protested the dumfounded Brotherton. 

“ Bosh!” said old man Hooker with 
sophisticated disgust. “ All he’s got’s in 
his wife’s name. He’s got a share or two 
in that there company of hisn, enough to 
qualify fer president, but that’s all. And 
what good would a share or two in my own 
mine do me? ’Specially as I heard the other 
day as how they’d sold half a million 
shares a’ready. Oh, he’s a slick one, all 
right!” 

It was almost at the end of the allotted 
six weeks that this astonishing infor- 
mation fell upon Mr. Brotherton. As if 
this was not enough, there also came a letter 
from Miss Paisley chiding him all too gently 
for negligence in answering her letters, and 
announcing a projected visit to the Coast. 

Thenceforward Mr. Brotherton began 
feverishly to haunt the offices of the mining 
company—where it became progressively 
difficult for him to see any one—hoping 
hourly that the ore-body might be appre- 
hended; but the ore-body evidently had no 
such guileless intention. The shaft did not 
empale it, nor did any cross-cut ensnare it. 
The six weeks passed, grew to eight, to 
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nine, and all that he could gather was the 
sprightly news that they must go deeper. 
And then Miss Paisley announced her 
arrival. 

They had known each other all their 
lives. He had been her attorney ever since 
his admission to the bar. They were of 
the same age, height, build,and complexion. 
They had the same severely intellectual 
tastes, the same high ideals. Malicious per- 
sons affected to discover a marked facial 
resemblance between them; and in all this 
perfect accord there lay, for Mr. Brother- 
ton, a sort of doom. 

For years he had sensed it, hidden yet 
ultimate, wordless yet compelling, a thing 
no chance could change, no strategy elude. 
If he had escaped thus far, it was by fixing 
his bachelor existence in a groove so deep 
that only physical violence could dislodge 
him. Not, of course, that he did not esteem 
Miss Paisley. He esteemed her so much 
that he had no room left for any other 
emotion. He could, without difficulty, 
venerate her, as one might the Constitution 
of the United States; but he had a dreadful 
conviction that Miss Paisley would not be 
content with veneration. 

One dim hope remained. If only she 
would be angry, furiously angry, over her 
mining stock! But as he entered the parlor 
of his hotel to greet her, he saw the futility 
of any such expectation. Miss Paisley was 
not at all angry. She was just tenderly 
reproachful. 

“T am here, Archibald,” confessed the 
lady. 

“I see you are, Emma. I—er—lI’m glad 
to see you,” lied the abandoned man. 

“TI have been here over a week,” con- 
tinued Miss Paisley, revealing the truth in 
increasingly large instalments. “I have 
been looking into matters a little for 
myself.” 

Mr. Brotherton shuddered. It promised 
to be worse than he had thought. Voiceless, 
he hung his head. 

“T have had this mine examined by two 
of the best mining engineers in the West,” 
went on Miss Paisley, releasing a third 
instalment of disconcerting fact. 

“ What—what did they say?” asked Mr. 
Brotherton. 

“They said there was no indication of 
ore within ten miles of the place.” 

There ensued a dead silence. He was too 
fundamentally honest to pretend surprise, 
and too supremely miserable to assume any 




















false cheer. Miss Paisley advanced and laid 
a clinging hand on his coat-sleeve. 

“T know you were perfectly honest in 
recommending it, Archibald. These wicked 
men deceived you, that is all. Dear friend, 
I know you are the soul of honor. We will 
not let it make any difference between us, 
will we, dear?’ 

Unquestionably there was something sin- 
ister in this generosity. She was regarding 
him with a suffused glance that flushed the 
end of her nose. Mr. Brotherton straight- 
ened rebelliously and then went limp. 

Had he been honest? Had he used that 
cool, calm, penetrating, deliberate judgment 
which a confiding female had a right to 
expect from her man of affairs? Had he 
paused, had he reflected, had he inquired? 
Or had he been just a plain, unsalted, un- 
garnished sucker? And if the latter, what 
awful atonement might lie before him? 

*“ T'll go and see Mr. Longyear,” muttered 
Mr. Brotherton, dimly realizing that hope 
of continued liberty lay in action, and that 
at once. “ I’ll demand an explanation.” 

Miss Paisley released his arm. 

“T do not think it advisable for you to 
see those swindlers any more, Archibald,” 
she said. “ It is impossible to tell what they 
may lead you into next. I think you had 
better come home with me.” 

“ Oh, I'll see them!” cried Mr. Brother- 
ton with sudden energy. “I'll find out 
what this means. I'll call them to account. 
I'll go there right away!” 

“T am convinced it is a wild-goose chase,” 
said Miss Paisley with some asperity. And 
then she added, with a quick renewal of 
tenderness: ‘I should prefer to ignore it 
entirely, Archie. It shall never be men- 
tioned between us.” 

But Mr. Brotherton was determined, per- 
ceiving therein a chance at least to escape 
from the room and secure a few moments in 
which to think. 

“ T’'ll call at your hotel this afternoon and 
report, Emma,” he promised. “ But my 
reputation, both as a business and a pro- 
fessional man, is at stake, and I must insist 
on a vindication.” 

He threw into the assertion all the dignity 
and pride he could muster, and under cover 
of it got away. He fell almost mechanically 
into the path to Longyear’s office, so often 
had he traversed it in the last few weeks. 
He brushed by supercilious subordinates 
and entered the president’s sanctum, where 
he found Longyear busy with dictation. 
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“ Longyear,” said Mr. Brotherton with- 
out preliminary, ‘‘ Miss Paisley is here, and 
she is very much dissatisfied with her stock 
purchases. She goes so far as to characterize 
them as a swindle, and I admit that I agree 
with her. Now what are you going to do 
about it?” 

Mr. Longyear regarded the intruder with 
an abstracted tolerance more crushing than 
contempt, and answered briefly: 

“ Nothing.” 

“Do you mean to force me to seek legal 


-redress for my client?” 


“If you can afford to air the transaction, 
we can,” said Mr. Longyear pleasantly. 

“ T ought to stand outside your door and 
warn every one who enters of what you 
are!” cried Mr. Brotherton passionately. 

“ The State maintains free lodgings for 
nuts who try that.” 

“You are a scoundrel!” 

“ Brotherton,” mused the president of the 
Pyrites Gold Mining and Milling Company, 
following his settled practise of impianting 
hope in ground tilled by despair, “ you and 
your client are like all other inexperienced 
investors—you lack patience. Nobody can 
guarantee an ore discovery on a given date, 
but that doesn’t mean that a property is 
worthless. Just as you came in I was 
beginning dictation on the biggest adver- 
tising campaign ever pulled off in Los An- 
geles. I’m going to sell a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock by Christmas, and 
if we haven’t struck ore now we will simply 
carry the shaft down till we do strike it— 
that’s all!” 

IV 


Mr. BROTHERTON left the company’s of- 
fices because there was nothing else to do; 
but he was past putting any faith in 
promises. As he went back to his hotel, the 
future looked black indeed—or rather it 
looked mud-colored, like Miss Paisley’s hair. 
There was no comfort anywhere. The grue- 
some future was the logical outcome of the 
asinine past, and he had only himself to. 
blame. 

One thing must be recorded to his credit, 
and that is that it never occurred to him not 
to reimburse Miss Paisley. If he couldn’t 
do it with money—and he couldn’t—.then 
he would do it in the manner she antici- 
pated, to the bitter limit of all that their 
connubial union could do to him. In the 
pursuit of righteousness, Mr. Brotherton 
was no piker, 
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“g OUGHT TO STAND OUT- 
SIDE YOUR DOOR AND WARN EVERY 
ONE WHO ENTERS OF WHAT YOU 
arE!” CRIED MR. BROTHERTON PASSIONATELY 


He was too distraught to remain in the 
hotel, and after circling the lobby he went 
out again. Perhaps it was accident, perhaps 
it was the workings of his subconscious 
mind, still forlornly busy with the idea of 
freedom, that sent him northward toward 
the haunts of the miners and prospectors 
who were so recently his admiration. Again 
it may have been either accident or the 
intervention of his good fairy that disclosed 
the back of old man Hooker’s dilapidated 
sack coat entering a near-beer saloon. But 
from that on, Mr. Brotherton owed his 
salvation to his own ingenuity, stimulated 
by his sense of imminent peril and untram- 


meled by any prudent consideration save 
that of haste. He followed old man Hooker. 

Half an hour later he emerged from the 
temple of Barmecidal imbibition with a 
quickened step, a heightened color, and an 
eye alight with the first faint dawn of hope. 
His certificate for five thousand shares in 
the Pyrites Gold Mining and Milling Com- 
pany was gone, transferred to old man 
Hooker; but in its place in his pocket 
nestled a written assignment to himself 
of Hooker’s two-thousand-dollar judgment 
against Longyear. Armed with this, he 
made for the offices of the morning news- 
papers. 
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To Mr. Longyear, Mr. Brotherton had 
been merely an incident, and, since the sale 
of the fifteen thousand shares of stock, not 


a particularly important incident. Dispos- 
ing of the Brotherton protest on the occa- 
sion of the gentleman’s last visit to the 
offices of the company had been a mere 
matter of routine. Indeed, Mr. Brotherton 
was quite out of Mr. Longyear’s thoughts 
the next morning when the genial president 
of the mining company settled himself be- 
hind his big desk and opened the morning 
newspaper. 

The paper held a peculiar interest for 
him that morning, for on the fourth page 
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of the first section, covering the entire page, 
was the most gorgeous advertisement of the 
company’s stock that had yet been put out. 
It had been written by Mr. Longyear him- 
self, it marked the beginning of his great 
stock-selling campaign, and it was, as he 
modestly admitted to himself, a “hum- 
dinger.” He spent fifteen minutes conning 


its alluring phrases with swelling satisfac- 
tion, and then, quite casually and mechan- 
ically, turned the paper over and glanced 
at the fifth page. 

There are moments when the numbing 
effect of shock operates as a merciful pro- 
vision of nature. Mr. Longyear, staring 
uncomprehendingly at the newspaper, was 
at least aware that the longer comprehension 
could be postponed, the better off he would 
be. He put down the paper and stared at 
the wall. He put out his hand to the bell 
to summon aid, doubted very much whether 
it would be aid that he would summon, and 
took up the paper again. 
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His second inspection confirmed his first 
dazed fear. Awful as the thing was, it was 
there. Its objectivity was beyond dispute. 
For the first time in a long and colorful 
career, Mr. Longyear knew the drear sen- 
sations of the man who gets what is coming 
to him. 

The fifth page was also devoted to a full- 
page advertisement. It announced in crash- 
ing type that on next Christmas morning, on 
the court-house steps, there would be sold 
to the highest bidder, at public auction, a 
judgment for two thousand dollars against 
Connington Longyear, president of the 
Pyrites Gold Mining and Milling Company, 
said judgment representing the unpaid pur- 
chase price of the mining claims now be- 
longing to the said company. There fol- 
lowed a candid estimate of Mr. Longyear’s 
financial standing and resources—so blight- 
ingly candid, in fact, that Mr. Longyear 
himself blushed at reading it. It mentioned 
that fifty shares of stock in the mining 
company was his only known asset, and 
added that, for reasons set forth at length, 
even that was probably worthless. The 
advertisement was signed by Archibald 
Brotherton, judgment creditor. 

Before Mr. Longyear had finished the 
page, a chorus of feet along the passageway 
outside his door warned him of what was 
coming. He attempted to shove the paper 
out of sight, realized the folly of that, and 
turned to face his associates. In they came 
—Mr. Bunker, vice-president; Mr. Tiddle- 
ton, secretary; Mr. Bump, treasurer; and 
Mr. Mouther, attorney. They lined up 
before him. 

“ What the ” inquired Mr. Bunker, 
embroidering the query with such verbal 
witcheries as vivid emotion and a rococo 
fancy could suggest. 

“ What the ” echoed each in turn. 








“ Fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of ad- 
vertising contracts gone to pot!” groaned 
Mr. Tiddleton. 
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“ He'll probably keep it up till Christ- 
mas if you don’t shut him off,” prophesied 
Mr. Bump. 

“The news that two thousand dollars’ 
worth of claims has been capitalized for 
two millions may interest the postal authori- 
ties,” dryly opined Mr. Mouther. 

“Can’t you get an injunction?” weakly 
inquired Mr. Longyear. 

“Fat chance!” sneered the jurist. “I 
can’t enjoin a man from advertising a sale 
of his own property, and if I did I’d only 
cop off an extra chunk of blighting publicity 
for us.” 

“There’s just one thing for it, Lor -vear,” 
said Mr. Bunker, with the manner of the 
jury foreman who hands in a verdict of 
guilty in the first degree. ‘“ You’ve got to 
pay that judgment!” 


V 


Mr. BROTHERTON’S reception at the office 
of the Pyrites Gold Mining and Milling 
Company, when he answered the summons 
of Mr. Longyear that afternoon, was one 
of glacial glumness but of profound respect. 
There was nothing to argue about, so Mr. 
Longyear did not argue. 

“Will you take a check?” he asked 
sourly. 

“| will if it’s certified by the paying tell- 
er of a good bank,” said Mr. Brotherton, 
who was learning fast. 

That same afternoon he turned the check 
over to Miss Paisley. She took it reluc- 
tantly, and surveyed it with manifest dis- 
appointment. 

“ But you'll come back with me to Ed- 
monton, won’t you, Archibald?” she asked. 
“ There’s nothing to keep you out here 
now, is there?” 

The sagacious Mr. Brotherton smilingly 
shook his head. 

“T think I’ll stay a while in the West,” 
he said. “And maybe I'll locate here. I 
really think I’m getting on to the ropes!” 





ASPIRATION 


Tue skylark mounts with fearless wing, 
And, like a shaft of fire, 


Goes flaming down the sunset seas 


To islands of desire. 


So mount, my soul, with fearless wing 
And gleam afar— 
A radiant adventurer 


Seeking some distant star! 


Harold Vinal 
















A New Breed of Sailors 


THE URGENT CALL FOR OFFICERS AND CREWS TO MAN 


OUR GREAT NEW 


MERCHANT MARINE, AND THE OPPORTUNITY IT OFFERS TO RED- 
BLOODED YOUNG AMERICANS 


By Thomas F. Barry, Jr. 


EAVING away on the forebraces of 
H old wind-jammers, and on the lines 
of brand-new steam vessels, young 
American sailors are singing the ancient 
chanteys of the sea. With their backs bent 
over wooden capstan-bars they step out in 
time with the chantey-man’s jingle. Stand- 
ing out from port on a long trip, or home- 
ward bound, their voices are raised in a 
lilting measure, and every heave and every 
pull draws America nearer to the goal of a 
great merchant marine. Hear them roll 
out the quaint old lines: 


A capital ship for an ocean trip was the Walloping 
Windowblind. 

No storm that blew dismayed the crew or troubled 
the captain’s mind; 

And the man at the wheel was made to feel con- 
tempt for the wildest blow, 
Though it often appeared, when the gale had 
cleared, he was down in his bunk below! 
Now, the captain sat on the commodore’s hat 
and dined in a royal way 

On toasted pigs and pickles and figs and gunnery 
bread each day; 

But the cook was Dutch, and behaved as such, for 
all he fed the crew 

Was a number of tons of hot-cross buns, served 
up with sugar and glue. 

Yo-heave-oh, for old Rio, where the southern 
trade-winds blow! 

For there’s plenty of gold, so I’ve been told, on 
the banks of the Rio Grande. 


After years of maritime inactivity the 
red-blooded youth of America is again “ go- 
ing down to the sea in ships.” The young 
men of our country are leaving their homes 
astern to shove off for the steaming current 
of the Gulf Stream or the scented trade- 
winds of the tropics. We are again fast be- 
coming a nation of sailors, reminiscent of 
the days when Yankee clipper ships dotted 
the seven seas and won the respect of the 
world for their dash and daring. 

Captain Irving L. Evans, national direc- 


tor of the Sea Service Bureau of the United 
States Shipping Board, is authority for the 
statement that America’s young manhood 
has decided that the mariner’s profession— 
for it is a profession—can no longer be 
monopolized by foreign seamen. No mat- 
ter how friendly we may be with other na- 
tions, the motto of the Shipping Board is 
‘“‘ American seamen first!” 

Years ago, during the reign of “ bucko 
mates ” wielding marlinespike and belay- 
ing-pin with deadly accuracy, there was no 
incentive for the young American to aban- 
don his comfortable parental fireside for 
the uncertainties and hardships making up 
the career of a seafarer. Broken heads 
were too numerous in the forecastle. The 
log-books of sailing vessels all too frequent- 
ly bore such entries as these: q 


John Jones, able seaman, in latitude so many . 
degrees north, longitude so many degrees west, 
fell from the main royal-yard to the deck amid- 
ships, and was instantly killed. 

Jan Larsen, deck-boy, on this day at ten o’clock, 
local time at ship, became insane and jumped 
over the side, drowning before the vessel could 
be hove to or a small boat launched. 


The maker of these entries neglected to 
say that the royal lifts, or other running- 
gear, were let go when John Jones was 
hanging for dear life on the yard jackstay, 
while he balanced himself on the yard foot- 
rope in the teeth of a howling northeaster. 
If traced back, it might have been found 
that just previous to going aloft, Jones had 
a “misunderstanding with the second 
mate,” during which the officer received a 
black eye, John shaking no mean fist. 

In the case of Jan Larsen, who, other 
than the ship’s officers, saw the insane 
sailor jump overboard? No one! The 
mates reported it, the captain signed his 
name under the notation in the log-book 
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at the end of the twenty-four-hour watch, 
and the sailors didn’t see it. 

If, on reaching port, soft words to the 
officials failed to lull their curiosity as to 
the death of either man, and an inquiry 
was begun, could not the ship’s officers 
place in evidence lengthy affidavits testify- 
ing to their own good reputations and to 
the kindness with which they treated the 
men under them? Would not the ship- 
owners take the stand and swear that dur- 
ing the ten years that Hell-Fire Pedersen 
or Dynamite Mickey O’Brien had sailed 
their ships, they, the owners, had never 
heard them say an improper word or known 
them to be guilty of any breach of social 
etiquette, let alone daring to strike a man? 
They could and would in both instances. 
The protests and complaints of foreign sail- 
ormen were as nothing to these glib owners 
and their brutal officers. 

If a trip was made intolerable for a crew, 
and the men cleared out when the ship 
reached a port of call, whom did that bene- 
fit? Another crew could readily be secured, 
and the same performance would be repeat- 
ed. The captain could pocket the blood- 
money he made in this way, or he could 
turn it in to his owners, to be praised and 
rewarded for operating his ship at such 
small expense. 


A NEW ERA BEFORE THE MAST 


The old order changeth, and to-day we 
find that new conditions restrain the activi- 
ties of tyrannical mates and masters, that 
new laws and customs govern the seaman’s 
scale of wages, his comfort and recreation, 
and, last but not least, the conditions of 
sanitation aboard ship. Gone is the filthy 
“ glory-hole ” with its vermin and pesti- 
lence. Gone is the condemned “ salt- 
horse” and worm-eaten pilot-bread. In 
place of these horrors the sailor now finds 
comfortable quarters, good food, and good 
wages. 

That the American sailor’s life aboard 
ship must now be a happy one is shown by 
the figures compiled by Captain Evans for 
the last fiscal year. It appears that in the 
twelve months from July 1, 1918, to the 
same date in 1919, no fewer than 82,072 
men were placed on ships in the waters of 
the United States by the Sea Service Bu- 
reau of the Shipping Board, without cost 
either to the ship-owners or to the men. 
Of this number—which is larger than the 
total number of sailors in our merchant 
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marine before the war—almost seventy per 
cent were American citizens. 

All these men came from the highways 
and byways of the land to the water-fronts, 
drawn there by the lure and romance of 
the sea, the promise of good living condi- 
tions, a chance to see the world, and liberal 
wages to boot. Moreover, during the same 
twelve months, twenty-eight thousand men 
below the grade of officers were recruited 
from their shore pursuits by the Recruiting 
Service of the Shipping Board, trained at 
the board’s camps, and sent to sea. 

To proceed further with Captain Evans’s 
figures, they show that since January 1, 
1917, ten thousand men have been recruit- 
ed and trained for duty as officers in our 
new merchant marine. Ninety-five per 
cent of these are now serving on vessels 
flying the American flag, having completed 
their training and obtained their licenses. 

The following table, supplied by Cap- 
tain Evans, will serve to throw some light 
on the activities of the bureau in placing 
licensed officers during the fiscal year: 


Position Number 
SI ieideidineiinlaciheetbdtnimimitasisliiensasn spastbsaea teint nn 
REE 
NS eee eee a 1,627 
CK SS ee 
So 
First Assistant Engineers................................. 1,477 
Second Assistant Engineers............................ 1,463 
Third Assistant Engineers........................... 1,65§ 


That the United States should possess a 
great merchant marine is surely a logical 
part of our destiny. Are we not the fore- 
most and wealthiest industrial nation in the 
world? And is it not fitting, therefore, 
that we should blaze the after-the-war 
commercial trail and show our skirling log- 
line to the mariners of other nations? It 
is, and Captain Evans says that we shall 
undoubtedly do so if our young men con- 
tinue to gaze seaward with longing eyes 
and learn to bring the lower limb of the 
sun down to the horizon with a sextant. 

The United States has yet to complete 
a huge ship-building program. Thousands 
of vessels used in the war as naval aux- 
iliaries must be returned to private owner- 
ship, and who is to man these ships for 
commercial service? Here are young 
America’s opportunity and duty. 

This is why the Shipping Board is main- 
taining its training-camp at Fort Stewart, 
near Newport News, to which place the 
camp was removed in September last from 
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its former quarters in Boston. For at least 
two years to come the board will continue 
its organized efforts, in order to give Amer- 
ican capital time to get into a position 
where it can take over the manifold opera- 
tions and activities of the official body. 


WORK OF THE SEA SERVICE BUREAU 


To supply ships with men the Sea Ser- 
vice Bureau maintains agencies in Boston, 
New York, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Savannah, Jacksonville, 
Tampa, New Orleans, San Francisco, Port- 
land (Oregon), and Seattle. These agencies 
have done much to inaugurate a new era 
for sailormen. They mean that instead of 
having to go to shipping “ crimps,” and 
pay for the chance of a ship to sail on, 
American sailors get their jobs free, and 
with. no strings attached to them. 

They mean that if the individual sailor 
has a complaint to make concerning his 
ship or its officers, he can readily have it 
adjusted through the efforts of the bureau. 

They mean that instead of being obliged 
to wait for a ship in some sailors’ boarding- 
house reminiscent of the Barbary Coast, 
and having the boarding-master lodge a 
claim amounting to two or three months’ 
wages with the captain of the vessel on 
which he eventually sails, Jack can go to a 
place of his own choosing, and many days 
will not elapse before he goes to sea again 
in a berth found for him by the bureau. 

They mean that when he is placed 
aboard ship, the able seaman knows that 
his wages will be in the neighborhood of 
eighty-five dollars a month, with sixty cents 
an hour for overtime, and an allowance of 
a dollar and fifty cents per day for meals. 
He knows that his bed goes with this wage, 
and that he can bring his own clean bed- 
ding to the ship with him. 

The officers’ pay varies according to the 
size of the ship. When a master is placed 
in command of a twin-screw steamer of 
fifteen thousand tons or more, he receives 
a monthly salary of $412.50, with a daily 
allowance of $3.50 for meals. On vessels 
of thirty-five hundred tons or less, under 
the Shipping Board’s wage-table, effective 
July 28, 1919, the following is the monthly 
scale for officers and petty officers: 


Meal 
Allowance 
Per Day 
$3.50 

3.00 


Wage 
Rank Per Month 
| SE ee $330.00 
First Officer 


Second Officer. 
Third Officer 


Boatswain 
Chief Engineer. 
First Assistant 


Shades of Neptune, what affluence! In 
olden days, in the much-talked-of days of 
“iron men and wooden ships,” if you had 
‘told some old salt that in the year 1919 an 
ordinary seaman would get a wage of sixty- 
five dollars a month, or a deck apprentice 
forty doilars a month, he would have had 
“ Sails”” make you a canvas shroud, slain 
you on the spot, and thrown you to the 
waters with lead at your feet. 

The writer can remember how, many a 
time and oft, he was roused at night from 
his watch below to go aloft and take in or 
shift the main gaff topsail. He would have 
to straddle the crosstrees far above the 
deck, as the ship heeled and pitched in the 
grip of the hissing, swirling storm, and to 
fight the topsail’s lashing chain-sheet in a 
hell of blackness, as if it were a live thing 
—all for what? Twenty shillings—five 
dollars—a month! Later, his pay rose to 
as much as thirty dollars a month; and 
some ten years ago he received the munifi- 
cent sum of seventy-five dollars a month, 
sailing as second mate on a deep-water 
tramp, and thought that his was indeed a 
fortunate lot. 

Thank Heaven, the conditions that ex- 
isted at sea in those days do not exist now. 
Sailorizing has become a profession, and 
no “ bucko mate” can stretch you sense- 
less on the deck without risking his per- 
sonal liberty. 

If your heart is with our fine new mer- 
chant marine, you-can hear the lilt and 
swing of the chanteys sung by the stalwart 
young American sailormen: 


While cruising in Bombay on a bit of a spree— 
With a yo, ho, blow the men down! 

I met a fair packet, the wind blowing free— 
Oh, give me the time to blow the men down! 

I sent out a hawser and gave her a tow— 
With a yo, ho, blow the men down! 

And yard-arm to yard-arm away we did go— 
Oh, give me the time to blow the men down! 
Oh, blow the men down, bullies, blow the men 

down— ° 
With a yo, ho, blow the men down! 
Blow them right down from the trucks to the 
crown— 
Oh, give me the time to blow the men down! 












HE low brow of Kid Conley darkened 
with a stubborn scowl. 

“ For the last time, I tell you, I’m 
goin’ to beat it up to Kansas City,” he re- 
peated with stupid persistence. 

The hard blue eye of his companion 
measured the Kid up and down contemp- 
tuously. 

“ And have the coppers nail you the min- 
ute you step in the station!” Bert Brennan, 
thin-lipped, lean, and dapper, smiled with 
evil amusement. “ You’d be a lot more 
successful, Kid, if you’d keep out of jail; 
but if you’re pinin’ for free bed and board, 
go ahead!” 

Brennan turned away from his fellow 
crook, bought a paper, and opened it to the 
classified advertisements. He folded it in 
half and glanced over the page rapidly. 

Like a bull-pup following a terrier, the 
Kid came after him, plowing through the 
crowd in the Memphis station. 

“You ain’t ditchin’ me, are you, Bert?” 
he asked. “ You ain’t sore about me want- 
in’ to go back to Kansas City?” 

“ If you want to be bull-headed,” replied 
Brennan, without lifting his eyes from the 
newspaper, “it’s your own lookout. I’m 
goin’ to hide away for a few weeks, till it 
blows over. They know you in K. C., and 
they know me. There’ll be a squawk to the 
cops inside of an hour, and when it comes 
I'll be on a train somewheres where they 
won’t find me—that’s all.” 

Left to his own limited resources, Kid 
Conley began to weaken. 

“ Where you figure on goin’, Bert?” he 
inquired. 

Brennan marked a spot on the paper with 
a slender, well-manicured finger, and thrust 
it under the nose of his partner. The Kid 
read: 


: Board for several gentlemen. Genteel surround- 
ings. Home cooking. 
Curistie, Bayport, La. 


Mrs. JoHN KENDALL 





Home Cooking 


BY ROBERT SHANNON 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 
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“ Home cookin’,” said Brennan. “ Three 
weeks of heavy feedin’ away down in the 
sticks; a little flier in the famous Dixie 
hospitality. Better play safe and come 
along, Kid.” 

As Kid Conley slowly read the modest 
advertisement, a gentleman in St. Louis—a 
gentleman of entirely different style and 
stripe—was, at the exact minute, reading it 
also. Luck is the power of the press. 

The remarkable coincidence came about 
in this way. The newsdealer in Memphis 
had inadvertently sold Brennan a paper 
that was twenty-four hours old. When the 
issue had been fresh from the press, a com- 
mercial traveler had bought a copy, had 
carried it with him to St. Louis, and had 
cast it into the vacant chair in the lobby of 
the Planters’ Hotel just before taking the 
elevator up to his room. 

Having finished his meal in the spacious 
room, Bernardo the Great appeared in the 
lobby, lit a cigar, and dropped into the soft 
leather of a huge chair. The paper beside 
him caught his eye and he picked it up 
casually. Subconsciously, perhaps, ‘his mind 
was seeking a diversion from the gloomy 
luxury of the Planters’. 

Despite his senatorial appearance, Ber- 
nardo did not appear at home in the fa- 
mous hostelry. He was more thoroughly 
at ease in the small-town hotel, in the 
smoking-car of the branch-line railroad, 
but most of all on the opera-house stage in 
some back-country village. 

It was there, facing his audience of gulli- 
bles, that Bernardo the Great rose to his 
grand heights, plying the mystic arts of 
hypnotism, mesmerism, and legerdemain. 
The simple twist of the wrist, the deft pass 
of the hand before the eye, the card up the 
sleeve, and the ancient and magic word 
“ presto” on the tip of the tongue—that 
was Bernardo in his native element. 

How came it, then, that the charlatan 
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was discovered in the Planters’? Fate— 
who shall say? Two successive months of 
unprecedented profit on the road found him 
with an unprecedented thickness of bank- 
notes in his wallet. It was enough. While 
the roll lasted, the show season was over. 
So, St. Louis, a fling at prosperity, a 
new tailored suit of broadcloth with a 
long-tailed coat, six gleaming white 
waistcoats, a wide-brimmed hat of 
the best Southern quality, a pro- 
fusion of hotel silver and linen. 
Then presently Bernardo again 
became restless. 

He glanced idly through 


a 


the Memphis daily, scanning the pages with 
half attention, until he chanced to come 
across the announcement of Mrs. John 
Kendall Christie’s—the same that simul- 
taneously was engaging the wavering atten- 
tion of Kid Conley. 

“I need a rest,” he told himself, “ and 
therefore I shall take myself to leisurely 
Bayport, Louisiana.” 

To those of us whose custom is to move 
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and act according to plan and reason, and 
with that systematic regularity which we 
are pleased to call normality, certain char- 
acteristics in the man Bernardo must ever 
remain more or less mysterious. 


“ THAT ONE LITTLE JUG IS 
WORTH MORE MONEY THAN YOU 
EVER GOT YOUR MITTS ON AT 
ONE TIME IN YOUR WHOLE LIFE™ 


At the desk the frigid clerk 
gave whole attention. 

“ To-morrow I should like to 
sail on a Lee line steamer for 
Memphis,” Bernardo _ said, 
“Will you make the arrange- 
ments, please?” 

The hypnotist was not asking a courtesy; 
he was announcing an intention. 


II 


THERE had been days when Peach-Tree 
Road, which led out from Bayport to the 
old Christie mansion, had seen fine guests 
in fine carriages rolling toward the galleried 
and pillared plantation home. 

Over the same road spirited horses had 
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drawn Andrew Jackson, the Marquis de 
Lafayette, the semigentleman pirate, Jean 
Lafitte, and, in another generation, Robert 
E. Lee and Jefferson Davis. But that had 
been in the magnificent days when there 
really had been a Christie plantation and 
Christie men — proud, virile. Southerners 
who must now be turning in their graves 
with aristocratic shame at the poverty and 
humiliation that had fallen upon their 
house. 

In an ancient depot hack that creaked 
and swayed, Kid Conley and Bert Brennan, 
scum of scum from the underworld, pro- 
gressed along the highway of distinguished 
associations until they were deposited, grips 
in hands, before the venerable homestead. 

It was Brennan’s soft hand that raised 
the quaint old knocker, and it was his glib 
tongue that did the talking. The Kid 
wasn’t that kind. His simple gifts ran in 
another direction. A deadening clout on 
the jaw was his idea of finesse. 

When Brennan removed his hat and 
bowed, as Miss Lucy Christie answered the 
door, the Kid, too, pulled his hat from his 
bullet-head and attempted to emulate his 
pal’s actions, with a hazy idea that it was 
part of the game. 

“ Might we be fortunate enough to find 
accommodations here?” Brennan asked 
with his most ingratiating air. 

For a moment there was a puzzled ex- 
pression on the face of the young girl, and 
then a smile flashed. 

“Oh, you’re boa’ders, aren’t you?” she 
asked in a soft-accented voice that rose 
gently in surprise. 

Brennan looked straight into her eyes and 
smiled. 

“ We hope to be,” he said. 

“ Why, of course,” she said, a trifle con- 
fused. “ You see, you’re the first ones 
who’ve come, and really we scarcely ex- 
pected that any one would come.” 

She bade them enter the old-fashioned 
parlor. 

“If you'll wait, grandmother will come 
and talk to you,” she told them. “ Just 
sit down and be comfortable.” 

When she had left the room, the keen 
eyes of Brennan darted about, swiftly ap- 
praising everything in sight. A _ glance 
showed him that he was in a patrician home. 

“ Pipe the French clock on the mantel,” 
he said in an undertone. “ There was one 
like that marked four hundred dollars in a 
store on Fifty-Fourth Street in the big 
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town. 
to me.” 

Kid Conley assented with a jerk of his 
head. 

“ Swell-lookin’ kid,” he remarked. “ Lots 
of fire in them black eyes. Did you get the 
back curls, eh?” 

Brennan had risen and gone over to a 
delicate mahogany table, and had picked up 
an exquisitely wrought gold pen that lay 
beside a curiously figured ink-pot of the 
same precious metal. He fingered both 
articles reverently before he sat down again. 

“Oh, baby!” he breathed. “I know 
where there’s a bird that deals in that stuff. 
There’s scarcely any limit to what he strings 
these rich guys for it, Oh, baby!” 

It was too much to expect that Kid Con- 
ley coyld grasp more than one idea at a 
time. 

“ Don’t look a day over eighteen,” he 
asserted. ‘“‘ Weight about a hundred and 
ten, ringside.” 

“ How’s that?” Brennan asked. 

“And she’s got a color like—like a 
peach,” the Kid added, straining his im- 
agination. 

“ Are you talking about that girl?” 

“‘ Sure—a swell-looking little jane!” 

Brennan leaned forward in his chair and 
tapped his friend on the knee impressively. 

“ Lay off that right now,” he said, with 
the light of a great inspiration in his eye. 
“You ain’t no ladies’ man, and besides, 
you don’t speak her language. We stum- 
bled into something soft here, and don’t 
you gum it up by getting fresh. You keep 
your mouth shut—lI do the talking, see?” 

The characteristic scowl began to cloud 
the Kid’s face. 

“ Can’t a guy think what he pleases?” he 
demanded. 

Brennan lowered his voice to a sinister 
whisper. 

“ T’m going to do all the thinking and all 
the talking on this job. We came here for 
a rest, and we fell into a regular gold-mine. 
If my hunch is right, there’s enough junk in 
this dump to make you and me rich. Lay 
low and leave it to me. Let me lay this 
thing out.” 

Despite the high respect he had for Bren- 
nan’s judgment in such matters, the Kid 
was disposed to quibble. 

“IT don’t see nothin’ much,” he protested. 
“Looks to me like it would be a waste of 
time to try to cop any of this stuff. I don’t 
see no diamonds layin’ around.” 


This joint looks like the real thing 
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Brennan cast a cautious glance toward 
the door. 

“ People like these don’t have ’em,” he 
explained patiently. “These people got 
antiques.” 

“They got what?” queried the Kid, 
mystified. 

Brennan directed the barbarian’s atten- 
tion toward a slender, graceful gold vase, 
inlaid with enamel, not more than six inches 
high, which stood on the top of an ebony 
secrétaire of colonial design. 

“ See that little jug? If it’s the real thing 
—and I'll bet my right eye it is—that one 
little jug is worth more money than you 
ever got your mitts on at one time in your 
whole life—”’ 

There was a rustle outside the door. 

“When she comes in, stand up,” Bren- 
nan warned quickly out of the corner of his 
mouth. 

There stood before them a slender little 
woman, white-haired but erect. Brennan 
bowed, and the Kid followed him. Mrs. 
John Kendall Christie bowed. 

“ Gentlemen, my granddaughter tells me 
you would partake of our hospitality?” 

There was a modulation in her voice and 


an ineffaceable mark of breeding in her 
manner that bespoke generations of gentle- 
folk. It was not lost entirely on Brennan, 
at least. 

“ Madam, it would be a pleasure indeed,” 


he said. “ May I introduce myself? I am 
Albert J. Brennan, of Omaha, Nebraska, 
and my friend here is Mr. Delbert H. Con- 
ley of the same city.” 

And because Mrs. John Kendall Christie 
was the real thing, she did not play the 
grande dame. ‘Time, perhaps, had taken 
away something of her keenness of mind, 
had left her a bit more talkative than she 
would have been twenty years before, but 
it had not left her with any austerity. 

“ Sit down, gentlemen, and we'll talk it 
over,” she said pleasantly, seating herself. 
“ You are the first boarders that ever came 
to the house of a Christie, but we might as 
well face the facts. The family’s about 
played out. Lucy and I are the only ones 
left—and we haven’t any money, so we 
decided to take in boarders.” 

Brennan tried to look compassionate. 

“ Of course, it must be hard for you—” 
he began. 

“Don’t pity us, please!”’ Mrs. Christie 
said, with a wisp of a smile. “‘ We have our 
own problem, and we're facing it. Red 
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Cross Work right here in our own com- 
munity has taught us a lot of things. We’ve 
grown to understand life a little better; not 
but that we hold our heads just as high as 
ever.” 

“T understand,” Brennan murmured. 

“ And I repeat it—don’t pity us. Taking 
in boarders is perfectly honorable—perfect- 
ly, when one must. We've figured that we 
cin make a reasonable profit at twenty dol- 
’«s a week. You'll have a good bed and 
home cooking. You'll have the run of the 
house, just as if you were old-time guests, 
and we’ll try to make you comfortable.” 

Brennan’s tricky brain was working rap- 
idly. With all the cunning of his kind, he 
quickly grasped the old lady’s character. 
He saw that she was living in an age 
of vanished associations, and he shrewdly 
judged that he could win her confidence if 
he played a genteel part. 

“This is better fortune than we hoped 
for,” he said with a telepathic glance at the 
Kid. “ Mr. Conley ”—by way of explana- 
tion—“ will appreciate the quiet surround- 
ings, I’m sure. He’s been one of the big 
brains on production work during the war, 
and it must be confessed that he’s just 
about worn himself out.” He smiled pat- 
ronizingly, and raised one white hand as if 
to check a protest from the Kid. ‘“ Don’t 
deny it, Conley. You’ve worked day and 
night, and I’m going to see to it that you 
keep absolutely quiet and rest. He’s a 
thinking man, Mrs. Christie—one of those 
ninety-horse-power minds that are going all 
the time.” 

Mrs. Christie looked with interest on the 
mental marvel who at the moment had a 
singularly blank expression. 

“And you, sir, I presume, were in it, 
too?” she asked Brennan, with the flash of 
a fine light in her eyes. 

“* Naval intelligence,” he told her unhesi- 
tatingly. “ In and out of the Kiel Canal— 
but even yet we aren’t permitted to tell the 
whole story. You see, Mrs. Christie, we 
naval men—in my branch—we don’t speak 
of it often.” 

“Many of the Christie men have been 
seafarers,” Mrs. Christie said proudly. 
“ Particularly the Virginia Christies—” 

“T, too, am from a family of sailors,” 
Brennan said quickly, anxious to follow up. 
“ Perhaps this would interest you.” He 
leaned forward and lifted his thin watch- 
chain with the tips of his fingers. “ It was 
worn by Lord Nelson at the battle of Tra- 
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falgar. It’s a family heirloom—fallen to 
me—the eldest child—”’ 

“* Oh—Lord Nelson!” the hostess gasped 
in awe. 

“You mean Battlin’ Nelson, don’t you, 
Bert?” the Kid cut in, anxious to cover a 
seeming blunder. 

Be it said for Bert Brennan that he was 
ever swift in pinches. 

“ Yes, I believe some of the contemporary 
historians did refer to him familiarly as 
Battling Nelson.” 

There was murder in the secret glance he 
shot at the Kid. Silently he determined 
that he would get an iron-clad pledge from 
Conley to keep in character as the silent 
thinker. 

“If you are interested in antiques—” 
Mrs. Christie said tentatively. 

“T adore them,” interjected Brennan 
fervently. 

“Then you have a treat in store. The 
house is literally a museum of them. The 
inlaid vase on the secrétaire is said to be a 
genuine Cellini. That gold pen belonged to 
Rochambeau. I must show you a dear 
snuff-box that was Lafayette’s. He gave it 
to grandfather. And there is a curious set 
of six goblets of beaten gold in the dining- 
room—Florentine work.” 

Brennan could not conceal his enthusiasm. 

“ Wonderful!” he exclaimed. “ Oh, this 
is wonderful!” 

“For more than a hundred years the 
Christies have been collectors,” continued 
Mrs. Christie, the pride of possession strong 
upon her. “ When Uncle John Christie was 
in Italy in 1856, he picked up a most quaint 
piece—the hilt of a sword said to have been 
given to the Vice-Regent of Naples by 
FrancisI. It’s solid gold, and weighs nearly 
a pound.” 

Kid Conley, who was beginning to be 
impressed and interested, ventured a query: 

“How come you don’t sell this here 
stuff?” 

An expression of pain on the aged face 
sent Brennan rushing again into the gap. 

“ Dear Conley!” he exclaimed reproach- 
fully. “ Your war-time efficiency makes you 
forget. Sell it!” He turned to Mrs. Chris- 
tie. “ It would be sacrilege to part with a 
single piece.” 

There was a wistful smile on Mrs. Chris- 
tie’s face; her chin quivered slightly. 

“IT suppose it would be bad form,” she 
said softly. ‘“ They’re all gone now, except 
Lucy and me, and they all loved the things 
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so much. I suppose I’d rather starve than 
dispose of a single trinket, but for Lucy’s 
sake—” 

She paused, and Brennan resolved that if 
the Kid opened his mouth he’d murder him 
then and there. 

“ And now, if you gentlemen will follow 
me,” she said, controlling the quaver in her 
voice with an effort, and rising, “ I'll show 
you your rooms.” 

Ill 


Tuey followed her up the broad old 
staircase and into the sunny, high-ceilinged 
bedroom. There was a canopied four- 
poster, a rosewood high-boy, a huge mirror 
of carved and gilded wood—furnishings so 
rich and rare that they would have proved 
the sensation of any Fifth Avenue shop. 

“T trust you’ll be comfortable here, gen- 
tlemen,” Mrs. Christie said, halting at the 
door. “ The only person outside of a mem- 
ber of the family that I can recall oc- 
cupying this room was General Robert E. 
Lee, commander-in-chief of the Confederate 
armies. Dinner, gentlemen, is at seven 
o'clock.” 

After she had gone, Bert Brennan threw 
himself luxuriously across the soft bed. 

“Oh, baby! Oh, baby!” he cried glee- 
fully, deep joy in his soul. “ We’re just 
going to skim the cream right out of this 
place. All we want is just one trunk packed 
with these souvenirs, Kid, and we’ll take a 
jaunt over to Paris. We'll blow down to 
the village in the morning and have a new 
trunk sent out, and we'll get you some 
clothes—” 

Kid Conley scowled. 

“ Look here, sucker!” he protested. 
got clothes.” 

“No, you ain’t; you’re as naked as a 
goldfish. You can’t wear them spotted 
polka-dot shirts and red neckties you 
bought to wear at the Louisville track 
around this joint. I’m goin’ to make a 
gentleman out of you for once in your life.” 

“‘ What’s the idea?” 

“ Kid, you’re goin’ to be quiet and sub- 
dued around here. You’re goin’ to wear 
white shirts and black ties. Yes, and I 
think I'll doll you up in white flannel pants. 
Lemme look at your face.” 

“‘'What’s the matter with my face?” 

“ Yep, just to make it good, I’m goin’ to 
buy you a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles 
for dignity!” 

The Kid sank heavily into an armchair 
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that had once borne the weight of the mili- 
tary genius of the South. He eyed his ener- 
getic monitor with honest admiration. 

“ Say, Bert,” he asked, “ how do you get 
that way? Where did you ever get hep to 
all this language you are throwin’ at the old 
dame?” 

“ The warden lent me books—that’s how. 
The next time you get into stir, grab your- 
self off an education. It ’Il come in handy. 
This job is a cinch, Kiddy, if you don’t glue 
everything all up.” ‘ 

“ What’s the dope for me?” 

“ Well, it’s a tough part, but you only 
need to play it for about three days. Keep 
your mouth shut, keep your spoon out of 
your coffee-cup, and use your table-knife to 
cut with—only. If you get stuck, look to 
me, and I’ll give you the office.” 

ce I’m game.” 

“Sure you are—you’re a deep thinker 
and a gentleman. When you don’t know 
what to do, shut your mouth and simply get 
lost in thought. Get me?” 

“T got you.” : 

“ Oh, baby!” Brennan caressed a pillow. 
“ Real linen, Kid—oh, baby!” 


IV 


THE sun shone brightly on the veranda 
where Kid Conley sat the following after- 
noon, with a heavy volume from the Chris- 
tie library in his hands. For two hours he 
had not stirred in his chair or lifted his be- 
spectacled eyes from the ‘‘ Complete Works 
of William Shakespeare.” 

“A great student, a tireless reader of the 
classics,” Brennan confided to Mrs. Chris- 
tie, who, with her daughter, came around 
the corner of the house with him after an 
inspection of the flower-garden. “ I’ve seen 
him sit that way for hours, immersed in the 
beauty of a fine piece of literature. It’s his 
way of reading.” 

Miss Lucy. Christie smiled as she gazed at 
the thick-set figure. 

“ But he seems to be asleep,” she said. 

Undeniably, Kid Conley was not fulfill- 
ing the part of a student that Brennan had 
assigned to him for the afternoon; a rule 
designed to keep him silent and impressive. 
His head drooped and his mouth was open. 

“ Ah, yes—he seems to be asleep, but in 
reality he is pondering over ‘ Hamlet,’ per- 
haps. It is his habit to close his eyes and 
repeat the immortal lines over and over in 
his mind.” 

“Do you think he is doing that now?” 
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“ T know it.” 
“ How?” 
“ Well, I just know it—mind-reading, 


telepathy, I guess,” Brennan remarked 
carelessly. 

A sudden flash of interest showed on the 
girl’s face. 


“ Are you interested in telepathy?” she 
asked as she sat down on the rustic swing 
suspended by chains from the veranda 
ceiling. 

“‘ Somewhat ”—vaguely but agreeably. 

“ Grandmother is. It’s a hobby of hers.” 

“ Ah, yes; a wonderful thing,” Brennan 
stalled. 

“She believes in fortunes, too—isn’t it 
awful? She went to a medium in Baton 
Rouge once, and she learned a lot of things, 
really. Do you believe in anything like 
that, Mr. Brennan?” 

It was a question put with childlike 
eagerness. Quick to seize an idiosyncrasy 
of a prospective victim, it flashed through 
the mind of the crook that he might be 
able to utilize the grandmother’s strain of 
mysticism. 

“ T can’t say that I do believe; yet I can’t 
deny that many strange things do happen.” 

“ That’s what grandmother says,” Lucy 
affirmed. “She says you can’t explain 
things that happen—telepathy and such.” 

It was a slender clue, yet for the rest of 
the afternoon Brennan pondered upon it, 
twisting it about in his mind and hoping 
that somehow it would give him a line to 
follow out. So far, he had not decided upon 
a plan of getting away with the trunk-load 
of valuables. 

Out in the orchard he dropped on his 
back under a pear-tree and lay for two 
hours gazing at the lazy, pewter-colored 
clouds. Mrs. Christie saw him from a win- 
dow and thought that the poor man was 
sleeping in the cool shade. 

At the end of that time he rose, brushed 
the leaves from his clothes, rescued Kid 
Conley from Shakespeare, and took him 
strolling down Peach-Tree Road. 

“ Got it all doped out,” he announced 
with enthusiasm. ‘“ Now follow me close. 
The old lady, I’ve found out, is a bug on 
spirit business and mind-reading stuff. Got 
that straight, Kid?” 

The Kid nodded. 

“T got you.” 

“ Fine! Well, the two of us, you and 
me, we’re going to pull the old razz on her, 
see? We’re goin’ to frame a mind-reading 
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stunt that ’ll knock her cold. We’re goin’ to 
work this up great with trimmings—under- 
stand me?” 

But the Kid, with little taste for intrigue, 
was not enthusiastic. 

“You’re always framin’ some- 
thin’ complicated,” he de- 
murred pettishly. 
“ Wouldn’t it be quick- 
er to let me tap ’em 
both on the bean 
—just a little tap, 
Bert—and cart the 
junk off in a 
wagon?” 

“It would not,” 
Brennan snapped. 
“ You'd be pinched 
before you got out 
of town. Now listen 
—my layout is 
sure-fire. It’s the 
old mind-reading 
watch trick. They 
sit in the parlor and 
turn the lights all 
out. All the time 
I’m out in another 
part of the house, 
and of course I’m 
not supposed to 
know what they do. 

“Then the old 
lady, for instance, 
hides something—a 
silver dollar, say— 
some place in the 
room. Here’s where 
you come in. You 
go look at it, see; 
put your hand on 
it, to make sure ex- 
actly where it is 
hidden. That’s fair 
enough, and they won’t kick. Then you 
tell em you’re going to concentrate your 
mind on the place—see? They call me into 
the room and nobody says a word—not 
even a cheep. I read your mind, go straight 
to the place they hid the dollar, and pick 
it up.” 

Then in the look that Kid Conley gave 
his partner there was a mixture of surprise 
and concern. 

“You’re gettin’ nutty, Bert,” he said, 
grieved. “ You know you can’t read my 
mind.” 

“ Certainly I can’t.” 
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“A NEW GUEST," SHE 
ANNOUNCED. “ MR. WILLIAM 
TICKHAM BOWERS, OF CHICAGO" 


“Then how in—” 

“ That’s the trick. When you put your 
hand on the article, to make sure where 
they hid it, you slip your watch right down 
next to it in the dark, see? When I come 
in the room they all keep still. I nose 
around till I hear where the watch is tick- 
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ing—and that’s where I find the article. I 
pick up the watch in the dark, and they 
never see it. We work it both ways. You 
leave the room next time, and I plant 


the watch—and you come in and do the 
finding.” 

So simple was the scheme that it was 
understood immediately by the Kid. 
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“ It’s a great little gag,” he agreed; “ but 
what’s the good of it?” 

Brennan smiled cleverly. 

“ We work it two or three nights and get 
‘em used to sitting in the dark. All the 
time we’re getting the lay of the house and 
where everything is located. Oh, they'll fall 
for this! The old lady’s a bug on the sub- 
ject, and the girl’s nothing but a kid. We'll 
have ’em believing anything we tell ’em— 
leave it to me, old-timer.” 

“ It sounds all right so far,” the Kid said 
somewhat dubiously. 

“ We pull the blow-off on about the third 
night,” Brennan went on. “ There’s a ten- 
o’clock train out of Bayport. We call a 
hack and have it here waiting for us by 
nine thirty. Then we tell the two dames 
to sit in a dark room with the curtains down 
—don’t worry, they’ll do it. We're go:ng 
to show ’em something special, see? It’s to 
be a mind-reading message through space. 
I got it all figured out. After concentrating 
two hours the minds get into tune—their 
two minds. We’re supposed to be down in 
town while this concentrating is going on. 
Then, when we get the vibrations all proper, 
we can send messages back and forth 
through the air, just like we was talking 
over the telephone.” 

The Kid was following him, though 
somewhat lamely. 

“You mean that’s what you’re goin’ to 
tell those two janes?” 

“Sure! We plant ’em both in a little 
garret room—in the dark. Then we take 
off our shoes so we won’t make any noise, 
carry the trunk down-stairs, and stake the 
joint to a vacuum cleaning. We won’t leave 
anything, because we know by this time 
what to cop and where it is. All right! The 
trunk goes in the cab and we go in after it 
—hop the ten-o’clock rattler—off at the 
first stop—get tickets, and check the trunk 
on the first train in the opposite direction. 
They’ll never trace us in a thousand years. 
Meanwhile—those two women sit up there 
in the dark wondering why the message 
don’t come into their minds. You and me, 
Kid—” . 

The Kid’s pudgy hand shot out and 
grasped Brennan’s. 

“I want to shake hands wit’ a great man, 
pal,” he cried, carried.away. “ You got the 
greatest nut I ever seen!” 

Brennan graciously acknowledged the 
tribute. 

“ Always classy—nothing rough about 


‘ worried about you. 
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yours truly. Always clever, Kid—always 


>? 


clever! 


V 


AFTER two evenings of thought transfer- 
ence, Mrs. Christie and Lucy were com- 
pletely convinced that their guests possessed 
powers more wonderful than they had ever 
before encountered. Brennan’s best hopes 
were realized, and even the Kid admitted 
that possibly the gentlemanly methods of 
burglary were preferable to his own primi- 
tive school of thievery. 

As the two sat alone at breakfast with 
Irish-linen napkins in their laps, silver with 
the Dublin hall-mark in their hands, and 
old English china on the table before them, 
their joy at impending success was tinged 
with a bit of Sorrow at the thought of 
leaving. 

Such cookery! Crisp waffles swam in 
golden sirup before them. They had just 
finished a melon apiece. Fresh eggs and 
fragrant ham, moistened with thin, brown 
liquor, tempted them from a blue-rimmed 
platter. Lucy, daintily clad in white, came 
in from the kitchen with a plate of buttered 
toast, hot and brown, and deposited it be- 
tween the two. Like many of the girls.of 
the new South, she had learned the art of 
cookery, along with music and the like. 

“ I’m hating to leave here,” Brennan told 
the Kid as he watched the slender miss 
disappear back into the kitchen. 

Conley, with his mouth full, nodded. 

“ Pretty fair chuck,” he replied, pepper- 
ing his eggs from a silver piece of 1773. 

“ Pretty fair chuck!” Brennan snorted 
as he poured himself another cup of coffee 
from a tall, vase-shaped coffee-pot of chased 
silver. “ Pretty fair chuck!” he repeated 
as he watched the dark liquid pour from 
the gracefully curved spout. “ Kid, this 
living is a little bit rich for your blood. I’m 
Last night you licked 
the spoon you’d been eating strawberries 
with. You oughtn’t to do that, Kid; you'll 
lick some of the silver off, and it ‘ll make 
you sick.” 

The impervious Conley reached for more 
ham. , 

“Yes, I’d like to stay,” Brennan con- 
tinued, “ but I got your interests at heart. 
You'll be a sick man if you keep up this 
struggle for the chicken-eating champion- 
ship. You’re not a temperate eater, Kid. 
Five pieces of fried chicken at one meal— 
it’s really dissipation. Besides that, you 











been punishing too much mince pie. You 
might stand up under it for a while, but 
it ‘Il get you in time. You ain’t got the 
constitution for it.” 

“Tm all right; you lemme alone,” the 
Kid protested. 

““ Nope, old scout! We got to move—to- 
night or to-morrow night. This Southern 
atmosphere’s taking away your ambition, 
and it’s doing the same thing to me. Why, 
a few more days of this and I’d want to 
settle down in Dixie with a little black-eyed 
damsel like Miss Lucy—” 

Brennan drifted away mentally into a 
picture of happy domesticity. His dream 
was interrupted, not by Kid Conley’s 
audible eating, but by the arrival in the 
dining-room of a stranger, preceded by Mrs. 
Christie. 

“A new guest,” she announced. “ Mr. 
William Tickham Bowers, of Chicago.” 

Bernardo the Great always used his real 
name in private life. He bowed gravely as 
the introductions were accomplished. Lucy 
appeared and was presented. When he was 
at table the grandmother and granddaugh- 
ter sat, too, and the conversation was in- 
formal and most friendly. 

“Mr. Conley was in war production, and 
is recuperating,” Mrs. Christie explained. 

“ And Mr. Brennan was in the naval in- 
telligence,” Lucy added. 

The new guest eyed the two men, and 
was puzzled to understand the evident re- 
spect that was accorded them. Perhaps he 
was a bit piqued, for Bernardo himself was 
accustomed to bask in the pleasant glare of 
the spot-light on all occasions. 

“ Something wrong with these birds,” he 
thought to himself, for he had the gift of 
quick and accurate decision. 

“In what line of war production were 
you engaged, Mr. Conley?” he inquired 
politely. 

The Kid hadn’t expected such a question. 

“ Guns,” he said vaguely. 

“ Black-jacks, more likely,” Bernardo 
thought as he turned to Brennan. “I had 
a nephew in the naval intelligence,” he 
said with a friendly smile—“ Commander 
Bowers. He was stationed in Holland. I 
wonder if by any chance you knew him?” 

The look of hopeful pride in the eye of 
the stranger tempted Brennan, and he fell. 

“Not personally, I regret to say,” he 
pleaded; “ but, of course, we all knew of 
his work. A very fine man!” 

“ All right—you’re a liar,” Bernardo said 
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inwardly as he beamed happily on the 
crook. : 

“ Allow me to shake your hand again, 
sir,” he said, playing up to the tone of flat- 
tery in Brennan’s voice. “ It’s wonderful, 
Mrs. Christie, to meet some one who knows 
what work the boy did over there.” 

He gripped Brennan’s hand heartily 
across the table, his dark eyes glistening 
with what seemed to be a great family 
pride. 

“ Of course, I can’t say in detail what he 
did, but all of us knew—” 

Brennan was playing safe, but Bernardo 
waived the explanation. 

“T understand,” he said. ‘“ None of us 
in the family know the full story, but we’re 
mighty proud of the lad, just the same— 
mighty proud, sir!” 

“It is indeed interesting that you two 
gentlemen should meet in my house,” Mrs. 
Christie said. “ It makes it so much more 
pleasant.” 

“And, Mr. Bowers,” Lucy exclaimed, 
“we do have such interesting times. Mr. 
Brennan and Mr. Conley can read each 
other’s minds. You can hide anything in a 
room, and either one of them can come in 
and find it. It’s perfectly wonderful!” 

“Tt’s nothing but simple telepathy, Lucy,” 
Mrs. Christie remarked. “ But even more 
wonderful,” she told Bernardo, “ we're 
going to send messages through the air by 
mind vibrations, aren’t we, Mr. Brennan?” 

Before he replied, Brennan gave a cau- 
tious glance at Bernardo, who looked at 
the moment so deeply impressed, so delight- 
fully innocent, that he felt no hesitancy in 
answering affirmatively. 

“ We are, most surely,” he replied boldly. 

It was the only thing to do—to include 
the new arrival with the two women and 
carry the plan through. 

“I’m a believer myself,” Bernardo 
stated; “ although I don’t say much about 
it—people are so likely to misunderstand.” 

“So I’ve found,” said Brennan. “I 
never care to make any experiments unless 
I’m sure the people present have a genuine 
interest in the subject from a scientific 
view-point.” 

“You just wait until to-night, and 
you'll be surprised,” Lucy told Bernardo 
exuberantly. 

VI 


AFTER the meal was finished and the two 
crooks were alone in their room, Kid Con- 
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ley, with some sort of animal 


instinct, began to worry 
Brennan with suspicion. 
“The old guy don’t look 
right to me,” he asserted. —_ 
“There’s somethin’ about 
him that makes me feel kinda nervous.” 
But Brennan, filled with the confidence 
of youth and an abiding pride in his own 
cleverness, Jaughed at the Kid’s warning. 
“Don’t weaken, Kid,” he said. “I 
thought myself, for a minute, that maybe 
he was wrong, but I sized him up at the 
table, and he’s a cinch. He’s just an old 
rube.” 
“ Well, he don’t look good to me.” 


“ Listen, Kid—your uncle is 
on the job all the time. I'l 
kid the teeth out of him. I 
don’t know but what I'll get 
away with his gold watch, just 
for the fun of it.” 

Brennan’s confident attitude 
persisted that evening at the 
parlor séance. Working with 
the Kid, he found a pocket- 
knife that Bernardo himself 
hid; the Kid readily located 
Mrs. Christie’s spectacles, and 

Brennan again went straight 
to a ring that Lucy had con- 


“a LITTLE VICIOUS, EH? SIT 
DOWN, MR. CONLEY. LET ME FIN- 
ISH. I'M GETTING A VISION OF 
A PENITENTIARY NOW—” 


cealed behind the vase on the 
secrétaire. 

“ It’s the power of mind over 
matter,” Brennan announced 
smoothly when the lights had 
been turned on. “ Conley and 

I are in such perfect mental accord 
that our thoughts play backward and for- 
ward between us almost as freely as the 
spoken word.” 

Bernardo nodded and rose to his feet, 
pausing impressively before speaking, and 
running his long fingers through his mass of 
black Hair, There was an enthusiastic glit- 
ter in his eye that was almost fanatical. 
Before him was his audience—he was again 
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the Bernardo the Great of the stage. The 
consciousness that all eyes were staring at 
him stimulated him to the rare, magnetic 
pitch that always made him effective. 

With a truer vsychology than that of 
Brennan, he was completely certain of his 
power to dominate. He appeared to be 
keyed up with suppressed excitement; yet 
in reality he was smoothly calm. 

First, he played the trick of inspiring 


curiosity and a creepy feeling in his audi-_ 


ence. It was a method that he had tested 
before a thousand audiences — that erect 
pose, that vague, far-away expression in the 
eye, those few effective moments of silence 
and suspense. 

“T, too, am a mystic,” he said with mys- 
tery in his voice. “There are moments 
when my inner sight—my subliminal self— 
gathers powers and vision, and all things 
stand revealed to me in a mighty flash of 
great cosmic understanding.” 

Brennan’s eyes darted quickly to the Kid 
and then back to Bernardo. Mrs. Christie 
and the girl were eagerly expectant. 

“ T'll show you .a sample of this strange 
power,” Bernardo went on, speaking more 
naturally. He drew a small pad of note- 
paper from his pocket. “ Just write down 


a couple ef questions, please, and don’t let 
me see them,” he said, handing it to Mrs. 


Christie. “ Anything you like; it doesn’t 
matter. I do this merely to show how 
easily the mind can be read.” 

“ But I don’t know just what to write.” 

“ Anything that occurs to your mind, Mrs. 
Christie—a little epigram, a little snatch of 
verse, a significant date in history.” 

A thought came to the hostess, and she 
wrote very deliberately. When she had 
finished, Bernardo took the pad from her, 
averting his face so that he could not see 
what she had written. He tore off the sheet, 
handed it back to her, and slipped the pad 
and the pencil back into his pocket. 

“Now, if you'll show it to the others, 
please, I’ll leave the room while you all 
concentrate on what has been written.” 

Brennan’s anxiety vanished. 

“The old duffer’s a joke,” he whispered 
to Conley. “ I knew that trick when I was 
eight years old.” 

Bernardo reentered the parlor after a 
moment’s absence. 

“ The first question,” he announced, with 
a hand clamped thoughtfully to his brow, 
“is: ‘ Who was the South’s greatest man?’ 
Is that correct?” 
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“Tt is,” Mrs. Christie said. 

“* Robert E. Lee’ is the answer to that 
question.” 

“ Wonderful!” exclaimed Lucy. 

“ All telepathy is wonderful,” her grand- 
mother asserted gravely. 

“ The second question is: ‘ Who was the 
South’s greatest woman?’ And I will an- 
swer that question, Mrs. Christie, by saying 
that the choice lies between Miss Lucy and 
yourself. In my estimation, whichever one 
was responsible for those delicious biscuits 
we had to-night deserves the palm.” 

Bernardo smilingly bowed to both of 
them. 

“ Now you're joking,” the aged woman 
protested. 

“ Many a true word, madam, is spoken 
in jest. Who shall say that the woman who 
ministers to man’s primal wants is not truly 
great?” 

Brennan applauded mildly and politely. 

“Men are all alike—you’re all flat- 
terers,”” Mrs. Christie remarked with a mo- 
mentary return of her youthful vivacity. 
“It’s been a pleasant and instructive eve- 
ning, gentlemen, and I’ve thoroughly en- 
joyed it. Come, Lucy; it’s after ten, and 
time for us to retire and leave the gentle- 
men to their smoking.” 


VII 


Lert to themselves, the mer: lit cigars. 

“The marvels of mental force—” Ber- 
nardo began, but he was interrupted by the 
smiling, sarcastic Brennan. 

“ Nix, nix, brother! Say—that old trick 
about answering the questions: How do 
you work it? I used to smear a smudge of 
carbon on the bottom of the second sheet, 
and read the message on the third.” 

Back in Bernardo’s brain was the recol- 
lection of his boyhood days, when he de- 
lighted in such simple tricks as the one that 
he had just performed. It was that early 
fondness for deception that had led him 
upon the stage. Like most tricksters, he 
was always equipped to perform a simple 
illusion, which accounted for his having the 
prepared pad of paper at hand. 

He looked at the two smiling crooks with 
a serious expression. 

“ Also, I can do mind-reading,” he in- 
sisted. “TI can tell things that would sur- 
prise you.” 

“ Don’t make me laugh!” cried the Kid. 

“ That’s all right—that’s all right,” Bren- 
nan said with mock sympathy. “ You’re 
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O. K., brother. Kid the ladies along, if you 
want to, but don’t hand us that stuff!” 

“ But I can read minds, and I can tell 
the past and the future,” Bernardo asserted 
firmly. “ For instance, you two gentlemen 
are going to eat your last meal in this house 
in the morning.” 

“ How do you get that way?” Brennan 
demanded, amused. 

Bernardo regarded the pair quizzically. 

“No, I’m wrong. You’ve already had 
your last meal here. I can see a couple of 
disappointed wise guys beating it down to 
catch a midnight train that will take them 
far, far away from here. Of course, I can’t 
see their past very clearly—but I suppose 
almost any good Bertillon gallery would 
have it. Any well-informed police chief 
could give it to me, if necessary.” 

Even the slow-witted Kid got his mean- 
ing. Brennan was white-faced. 

“What are you talking about?” he de- 
manded with a feeble effort at bluff. 

“Just a little mind-reading—clairvoy- 
ance, some call it,” Bernardo replied 
smoothly. “I don’t pretend to tell every- 
thing. For instance, I couldn’t say exactly 
at this minute just what all the details of 
the game were; but I seem to naturally 
smell the old bunk at work around here. 
Lot of valuable swag in this old home—” 

Kid Conley hulked to a standing postuze. 

“ A little vicious, eh? Sit down, Mr. 
Conley. Let me finish. I’m getting a vision 
of a penitentiary now—” 

Brennan bounded to his feet. 

“ Come on, Kid,” he cried, nervously but 
prudently. “ Let’s beat it!” 

Bernardo, leaning back comfortably in 
his chair, puffed his cigar. 

“ Don’t forget to leave twenty dollars for 
your board-bill—both of you—and you’d 
better slip about a five-buck tip apiece on 
the pillow for the maid. I'll just glance in 


the room, to see if the money’s there, so I 
won’t have to phone the sheriff to collect it 
at the station.” 
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“There ain’t no maid here,” Conley 
protested. 

“ Never mind—we'll leave it,” Brennan 
hastened to say. 

“Too bad you boys couldn’t be satisfied 
with all this good home cooking!” Bernardo 
mused. “ Living down here in the land of 
milk and honey didn’t seem to satisfy, eh?’ 
Well, some people have strange tastes. Now 
take General Lee—he was satisfied here.” 

But the two had mounted the stairs and 
were out of hearing. When they came down 
with their grips, they stopped at the door. 

“ No hard feelings, pal, I hope,” Brennan 
said diplomatically. With more imagination 
than the Kid, he realized how many dire 
possibilities lay in the hand of the stranger 
who had seen and blocked their game. 
“We left the money. You can look and 
see.” 

“No hard feelings, exactly,” the pro- 
fessional exponent of magic answered; “ but 
it isn’t polite to show up a man’s tricks. 
It hurts his vanity. Now, I didn’t string 
you about the old watch-gag in locating lost 
articles, did I? No. It wouldn’t have been 
well-bred.” 

The Kid tugged at his companion’s arm. 

“ Come on,” he pleaded. “ Let’s move!” 

Bernardo rose and produced a card-case. 

“* My card,” he said, handing it to Bren- 
nan. “I open again in about six weeks up 
around St. Louis. Come and see the show.” 

“ No!” boomed the Kid. 

“Well, anyway—” He followed them 
out upon the veranda. “If you ever see 
my nephew in the naval intelligence divi- 
sion, Brennan, give him my regards. I’ve 
never met the boy. In fact, I never heard 
of him before.” 

He stood for a few minutes in the moon- 
light and watched the two figures disappear 
down the road. Then he entered the house, 
clicked off the lights, and mounted the stairs 
toward his bedroom—his mind occupied 
with the pleasant anticipation of a home- 
cooked breakfast in the morning. 





YOU CAST THE DIE 


You cast the die; now be no coward of life, 


Nor beg caresses from its unsheathed knife; 


You knew the hard conditions, and you knew, 
If you stood faltering, what waited you. 

_ Know also in that last unequal strife 
The brave man often wins where cowards sue! 





Harry Kemp 










The Great 


Industry of 


Stealing Automobiles 


THE TREMENDOUS PROPORTIONS TO WHICH THE THEFT OF MOTOR-CARS HAS 
GROWN IN THIS COUNTRY, AND WHAT CAN BE DONE TO PUT AN END TO IT 


By Alexander C. Johnston 


Editor of “ Motor” 


IGHTEEN hundred years ago a 
EI, crotchety old Roman named Juvenal 

wrote a vitriolic satire on the morals 
of his age, and, dwelling upon its dishon- 
esty, asserted that it was scarcely safe for 
a Roman gentleman to leave his chariot in 
the street while he paid a call, lest the ve- 
hicle be appropriated by the light-fingered 
gentry by whom the capital was infested. 
I tremble to think of what would happen 


to Juvenal if he were to revisit these mor- 
tal realms as an American and attempt to 
write a satire on this phase of our modern 


life. Probably he would burst his spleen 
or grill himself in the heat of his own siz- 
zling adjectives. 

For in this country to-day one-tenth of 
all the motor-cars annually produced are 
stolen.- During the year 1918, two hun- 
dred thousand cars were feloniously ap- 
propriated. During that same year the 
automobile industry, if it had been working 
at-normal speed, would have produced ap- 
proximately two million cars— a number 
which reduces the percentage quoted above 
to cold figures. As a matter of fact, owing 
to abnormal conditions begotten of the 
war, the production of motor-cars during 
1918 was barely one million, so that the 
proportion of thefts was actually one in 
five cars produced. Juvenal did not con- 
descend to statistics in relation to the pur- 
loining of Roman chariots, but we are sure- 
ly justified in believing that our proud 
record would leave him gasping with 
amazement. 

No other product of human industry has 
ever been so promiscuously stolen as the 


motor-car is in America to-day. Not even 
currency itself can claim a record of thefts 
equaling one-tenth of its total issuance 
each year. Within the past few years au- 
tomobile stealing has advanced from casual 
and sporadic outbreaks to a business, an 
industry—one might almost call it a science 
—under the bar sinister. And frankly, the 
end is not yet, even though the matter has 
come up for the attention of the House of 
Representatives. 

It is the misfortune of the automobile 
that in its own mechanical person it sup- 
plies the thief with the incentive to steal, 
and also provides him with the means of 
performing the operation. The car itself 
is property of value, the average for Amer- 
ican cars being two thousand dollars. It 
is readily salable, for every normal human 
being would like to have one, and by its 
speed and inconspicuousness it provides 
the thief with an ideal “ getaway.” The 
car stolen in one block joins the stream of 
passing cars in the next thoroughfare, and 
is instantly swallowed up in a multitude 
of similar vehicies, hundreds of which may 
be of the same make and model, differing 
by not one bolt or tie-rod. 

Talk about hunting for a needle in a 
haystack! Give each needle a speed of 
sixty miles an hour, and then try to find 
one particular needle in a haystack made 
up of nothing but needles—that comes 
nearer stating the case. 


METHODS OF THE MASTER THIEF 


The modern professional automobile 
thief is the most thoroughly competent 
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practitioner on earth. You may lock your 
car with all the locks you can find; you 
may chain it with nickel-steel chains; you 
may burden it down with thief-proof de- 
vices, but you may make up your mind 
that if a bona-fide automobile thief has de- 
termined to have your car, you are going 
to lose it. Don’t imagine, however, that I 
mean to imply that all automobile locks are 
worthless, for they are not—but we shall 
come to that a little later on. 

The professional automobile thief has 
usually been a chauffeur. He has probably 
worked in a garage, repair-shop, service- 
station, or even in an automobile factory. 
He is a master mechanic, and knows every 
nut and: bolt on the car, every piece of 
equipment that may or may not be in- 
stalled, every device that has been de- 
signed for preventing car-stealing, better 
than the men who design cars, equipment, 
and devices. 

This master among thieves has a method 
of overcoming every impediment that is 
placed in his way, and as fast as new ones 
are invented he finds a way to meet them. 
If conditions are not propitious for work- 
ing at the mechanism of the car, in order 
to circumvent the owner’s precautions, the 
light-fingered gentleman is no whit discon- 
certed. He only has to bring upon the 
scene his service car—strangely named for 
such work—and tow away the prize to a 


more convenient location, where he com- ° 


pletes at leisure the task of restoring his 
loot to running condition. 

Automobile thieves work in gangs. They 
have a headquarters, a well-equipped gar- 
age, which frequently does an honest busi- 
ness as a side-line, or perhaps as camou- 
flage. Some of these thieves’ garages have 
completely equipped machine-shops, where 
major operations can be carried out, even 
to the building of a car, if the owners ever 
desire to waste so much time. 

As soon as the gang steals a car it is 
brought right up to the garage. Numbers 
and identification-marks are removed. The 
mechanism is gone over and put in first- 
class condition. The body is sent to the 
paint-shop, another department of this in- 
teresting organization, and comes forth in 
a new coat of different color from its orig- 
inal hue. In many of these thieves’ garages 
it is the custom to hold cars until two or 
three more of the same make or model 
have been stolen, and then to tear down and 
rebuild all of them, redistributing the parts, 
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so as to make future identification prac- 
tically impossible. 


SPECIALIZATION THE LATEST WRINKLE 


But the development of the car-stealing 
industry does not stop even here. The 
latest wrinkle is specialization. That is to 
say, a gang of thieves selects some popular 
make of car and confines its attention to 
that particular line. The garage is fitted 
up with exactly the machinery needed to 
deal with the gang’s special car. It be- 
comes a sort of piratical service-station for 
vehicles of its special model. Naturally 
work flows along with far more precision 
than is the case where all sorts and condi- 
tions of cars are handled. 

The next step will probably be speciali- 
zation in yearly models of popular makes, 
one gang stealing only 1918 Hudsons, while 
another band may confine itself to 1919 
Packards or 1920 Studebakers. It is pleas- 
ant to see these amiable gentlemen thus 
reducing their business to exact order, and 
achieving organizacion along the lines of 
modern economic efficiency. 

Not long ago there died in New York a 
man who had made a fortune of half a mil- 
lion dollars out of stolen automobiles. He 
was the first person who applied real busi- 
ness methods to this ingenious industry, 
and he reaped his reward, though he died 
eventually of a nervous disorder brought 
on by his risky method of existence. 

This man was a wholesaler in stolen ma- 
chines. He had many gangs and innumer- 
able single operators working for him. He 
rebuilt cars, and on occasions actually sold 
back to the original owner a vehicle that 
had passed through his factory. He 
shipped his loot to all parts of the country, 
as the market varied or the chase became 
hot. He was arrested scores of times, but 
in spite of the fact that the police knew 
that he was the man higher up in the game, 
they never were able to secure a conviction. 
This individual was the first large-scale 
operator in stolen automobiles, but he has 
many imitators to-day. 


DEPREDATIONS OF THE JOY-RIDER 


Considering the uncanny skill of the pro- 
fessional thief, it is extremely fortunate 
that he is comparatively few in numbers, 
otherwise few cars would remain long in 
the hands of their legal owners. Not much 
more than one-third or one-quarter of the 
cars stolen are taken by professional 


















thieves. The great majority of purloined 
machines fall into the hands of what is 
somewhat loosely termed the “ joy-rider ” 
—the idle youth fond of motoring, but pe- 
cuniarily unable to gratify his taste, who 
adjusts the little inequalities of the modern 
economic system by appropriating some 
one else’s car. 

The thief of this class—for he is a thief 
in spite of the fact that he may not intend 
to turn the stolen car into cash—will prob- 
ably resent having the name applied to him. 
It would be hard to guess just what the joy- 
rider terms his act when he drives away a 
car that does not belong to him; but judg- 
ing from the excuses he offers in court, 
when he is caught, it is safe to say that he 
displays an extraordinary degree of mental 
obliquity. 

In many cases, no doubt, the joy-rider 
acts more or less upon impulse. He ap- 
propriates a car when he finds one un- 
guarded and unprotected. He is probably 
not a finished mechanic; he would be un- 
able to solve any intricate puzzles, or to 
locate such things as hidden switches. It 
is against this class of thief that the various 
types of automobile-locking devices and 
hidden puzzles are effective. Since the joy- 
rider does more than half the stealing, it 
follows that car locks are more than fifty 
per cent effective in protecting a car. In- 
deed, this fact is established on the highest 
authority—that of the insurance companies 
that accept motor-car risks. 


THE VARIOUS TYPES OF LOCKS 


The insurance companies have a direct 
pecuniary interest in this subject of car 
thefts, and they have taken every means 
possible to stamp out or check the practise. 
As part of their campaign, they made an 
exhaustive investigation of locks, examining 
not only the general value of locking the 
car, but also the relative effectiveness of 
the different types of locks now on the mar- 
ket. Before we consider the various types 
of locks, let us say that the insurance com- 
panies thought so well of the principle that 
they have offered a rebate on the premium 
of theft policies, in case the car is fitted 
with a type of lock approved by the under- 
writers. 

Automobile locks may be divided into 
three general groups. One of. these locks 
the transmission in such a way that. the 
gears cannot be shifted, hence the car is 
powerless to move. A second group locks 
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the steering system, some holding the 
wheels in one position, so that the car can- 
not be steered, while others release the 
steering wheel, so that it swings loose on the 
post, preventing steering in that way. 
Another group applies the lock to the igni- 
tion system or to the fuel system, though 
the latter is not so common. 

Certain locks in each of these groups 
have passed the rigid tests to which they 
have been subjected by the insurance ex- 
perts, and it is these that the car-owner 
must fit on his vehicle if he is to get the 
rebate on his theft premium. Let the 
owner, therefore, be sure that he is selectin, 
an approved lock before he has any su 
equipment placed on his machine. 

Wise car-owners have long recognized the 
fact that in a majority of cases it is only 
necessary to place some slight impediment 
in the thief’s way, in order to save the car 
from being stolen. Ingenious motorists have 
therefore evolved various puzzles, which in 
themselves will serve to circumvent the 
mere joy-rider, and which in conjunction 
with a lock, will give even the professional 
thief some thoughtful moments, enough, 
very possibly, to prevent him from carry- 
ing out his nefarious plot. 


PUZZLES TO CIRCUMVENT THE THIEVES 


To begin with, here is a little bit of guile 
that will fool almost any thief—for a while. 
On a car equipped with magneto ignition, 
remove the carbon pencil which carries the 
current. Of course the car will not move as 
long as the circuit is thus interrupted. But 
the professional thief will carry a spare pen- 
cil in his kit, and, slipping it in place, will 
drive the car away in about thirty seconds. 

But here is the joker—make a dummy 
pencil, removing the metal end from a reg- 
ular part, or have a wooden one made and 
painted to resemble the original. Slip this 
dummy into place, and the thief who ex- 
amines the magneto, and finds it apparently 
ready for business, will be puzzled for some 
time before he discovers the real cause of 
the trouble. 

When the battery system is used for 
ignition instead of a magneto, a similar 
dodge is to remove the brush from the dis- 
tributer. Here again the professional will 
come prepared with a spare brush. The 
truly ingenious car-owner, therefore, will 
set a small steel peg in the post on which 
the brush rests, and will cut a small slit 
for it to fit into. So fixed, the thief will 
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not be able to use his spare brush, as it will 
not fit over the peg, but will be raised up, 
effectually preventing the top from being 
put in place. 

Hidden switches in the ignition and fuel 
lines have been used so much that nowa- 
days even the apprentice in thievery has 
gumption enough to follow the line until he 
has located the particular switch in which 
he is interested. 

If, however, the car-owner has placed 
one switch in a reasonably obscure location, 
and has hidden another in a still more dif- 
ficult place, the second switch will bother 
any but the really expert thief for some 
precious minutes. 

There is another switch arrangement 
which has not been much used, and which 
is for that very reason quite effective. This 
is a switch in the exhaust system, which 
completely shuts off the power of the en- 
gine. The thief will go over the fuel line, 
and then the ignition, and, finding them 
both in apparent operating condition, will 
be puzzled to know just what is the 
trouble. But let me drop a hint—do not try 
to turn a switch in the exhaust line with 
the bare hand. Use a pair of pliers; other- 
wise you will lose a considerable area of 
useful skin. 

One rather vengeful owner of my ac- 
quaintance wired the hood-holders of his 
engine, so that when he left the car he 
could throw a generous current into them. 
In this way any thief who attempted to 
lift the hood to investigate the engine 
would get a shock that would make him 
regret his attempt for some minutes. 


MORE DRASTIC MEASURES NEEDED 


But when all is said and done, locks 
and switches and other mechanical thief- 
bedevilers of any description whatsoever 
are only partially successful in solving the 
great problem of preventing motor-car 
stealing. What we need is something dras- 
tic and far-reaching \hat will cut the 
ground out from under the thief’s feet. We 
need some method of preventing car-steal- 
ing as a whole, and not a hundred methods 
of preventing individual cars from being 
stolen. 

To begin with, our method of govern- 
ment favors the automobile thief. Each 
of our States makes its own police laws, in 
which category fall the enactments for 
dealing with the theft of automobiles. 
Some States have passed very drastic stat- 
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utes against this crime, while others have 
no adequate laws. As the matter stands, 
it is the simplest matter in the world for a 
thief to steal a car in a State having strin- 
gent laws, and to drive it over into one with 
weak laws before he disposes of it. 

Perhaps the best method of meeting this 
situation is to declare an automobile driven 
from one State to another an object of in- 
terstate. commerce, whereupon it would 
come under the Federal laws that govern 
the whole country. If this condition were 
once brought about, Congress could pass 
stringent statutes with respect to automo- 
bile theft, and this would undoubtedly be 
helpful in breaking up the practise. There 
is now before the House of Representatives 
in Washington a bill declaring an automo- 
bile driven over State lines an instrument 
of interstate commerce, and providing 
heavy penalties for the crime of stealing it. 
Motorists will watch the course of this bill 
with keen interest. 

From all the foregoing the patient reader 
may be pardoned if he brings away a some- 
what pessimistic view of a really pressing 
problem. If he were to become imbued 
with the feeling that automobile stealing is 
something that must always exist, which 
we can only hope to palliate but not cure, 
I for one would not blame him—and yet 
this view of the matter is entirely wrong. 


A NEW-GENERAL LAW SUGGESTED 


I submit that it is possible to end motor- 
car stealing at any time that we make up 
our minds to the promulgation of a very 
simple law. The trouble so far has been 
that we have handled the matter in the 
wrong way. We have been treating the 
symptoms, instead of attacking the cause 
of the evil. We have punished the thieves 
when we caught them, which was not very 
often, but we have allowed the automobile 
to remain such an easily stolen and readily 
negotiated piece of property that a four- 
teen-year-old boy can make twelve hundred 
dollars in a single day by stealing cars, as 
recently happened in an Eastern city. The 
boy was caught, by the way, but the man 
higher up, who disposed of the stolen cars, 
paying his youthful operator four hundred 
dollars for each car he stole, escaped. We 
have treated the effect, but have permitted 
the cause to continue. 

My suggestion hinges on the possibility 
of removing motor-cars from the class of 
casually negotiable property. At first 

















glance this may seem difficult; in reality ~it 
might easily be accomplished by placing 
them in the same class with real estate, 
giving each car a title and a deed, which 
must pass whenever it changes hands, and 
without which it can no more-be sold than 
a piece of real estate that is not registered 
in the name of the intending seller. 

The beauty of this scheme lies in the fact 
that it strikes at the very root of the evil. 
By removing the casual resale value of the 
motor-car, the incentive to theft has been 
taken away. 
trouble to steal something which he cannot 
subsequently turn into cash—and there you 
are. 

There are more or less obvious objections 
that may be raised against this scheme, 
and we may as well examine them now. 

In the first place it will be said that to 
compel the car-owner to register his title 
to a car each time he buys one, would be 
to wrap more red tape about something 
that is rapidly becoming a prime factor in 
our every-day life. It is regrettable that 
motoring should be wrapped in red tape, 
but car-owners generally would probably 
welcome this extra strand of formality in 
order to secure certainty of possession of a 
piece of property having an average value 
of two thousand dollars. The trouble of 
filing title-deeds would not equal the an- 
noyance, to say nothing of the pecuniary 
loss, of having one-tenth of our annual car- 
production stolen each year. 

The second argument against ‘the sug- 
gested plan will probably be the additional 
cost involved. It would cost the individual 
car-owner perhaps two or three dollars to 
file his proof of ownership, and a little more 
to have a title searched when he intended 
to buy a used car. The total waquld not be 
a tithe of the present cost of insuring cars 
against theft; and be it noted that theft- 
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insurance premiums have been steadily 
mounting during the past few years, with 
no end in sight. 

Obviously, to make a law of this kind 
effective, it must be in force throughout the 
country, and not merely in a few States. 
Very well, it can easily be made national. 
It may be possible to get a Federal law 
enacted, on the ground that motor-cars are 
instruments of interstate commerce. Re- 
member that we have a national bird-con- 
servation law, made possible because our 
lawmakers considered migratory birds as 
coming under the head of interstate com- 
merce. There is reason to hope for a Fed- 
eral automobile law. 

But even if it is necessary to get the in- 
dividual States to act, there is every reason 
to hope for a favorable outcome. Let a 
State such as New York pass such a law as 
I have suggested, and the attention of the 
whole country will be called to the matter. 
The motoring community is now so power- 
ful, embracing one-quarter of our entire 
population, and the most influential quar- 
ter at that, that it can quickly force the 
adoption of such. measures as may seem 
necessary to it. 

Furthermore, there is every reason why 
politicians should favor this idea. It will 
add some millions of dollars annually to 
the State’s funds and provide jobs for some 
good Democrats or Republicans—which- 
ever may be the party in power. For once 
the interests of the politicians and those of 
the public will be the same. 

It only remains for the organizations 
that represent and serve the motoring com- 
munity to launch a campaign for this need- 
ed reform. With the assistance they could 
count on from various chambers of com- 
merce and other civic bodies, they could 
soon place the automobile outside the con- 
sideration of the now triumphant thief. 





GOOD MEN AND TRUE 


Ox, yes, my friend, there are a few 

Good men and true, good men and true, 

In life’s great motley throng, whose tread 

Is marching onward to the dead. 

They’re known to me, they’re known to you— 
Good men and true, good men and true; 
They help the poor, the maimed, the blind, 
They help the world they leave behind. 

God bless them and increase their kind! 

Good men and true, good men and true! 





Lee J. Burt 

















































HE glanced at the tiny ship’s clock 
ticking upon the cabin wall. Two 
bells! At four bells, ten o’clock, while 

it would be dark, moonless, the tide would 
be at ebb. Then the sealer would weigh, 
drift out, and beat through the Straits of 
Fuca to the broad Pacific. Already the con- 
trary wind was blowing in, moaning through 
the fir and cedar with a voice like that of 
the island Indians when they chant the 
dirge of supreme sorrow. 

At four bells, Kim Morris was due to 
sail. She might never see him again— 
probably would not. With the realization 
of final, irrevocable separation came such 
a flood of affection, of longing, that sophis- 
tries and arguments fled her heart as 
shadows dissolve before a strong light. 

She loved Kim Morris. She had never 
really loved the cold, perfect man who had 
married her, and had sailed away, never to 
return. She loved Kim Morris—always 
had loved him, always would love him. 

Three bells! The uncompromising, cold 
metal note was as the signal recalling a nun 
to her devotions. She loved Kim Morris, 
but that love might never seek the light, 
must always remain cloistered in the white 
cell of her affection. Her father had brought 
with him around the Horn, to the far island 
of Puget Sound, the New England con- 
science of his seafaring forebears, and had 
transmitted it to his daughter, Tsolo. Be- 
tween her and Kim Morris this conscience 
reared itself like a granite wall. 

A favorite theme of her father’s had been 
“ duty,” and he was wont to ilustrate it by 
reference to a famous case in British ad- 
miralty law. A seaman, cast away on some 
savage coast, with three mates, had saved 
himself at the cost of the lives of the other 
three. The admiralty court, declaring that 
there came times when it was a man’s duty 
not to live but to die, had the seaman 
executed for murder. 


~ Bones of Better Men 


BY HERMAN HOWARD MATTESON 


Illustrated by W. K. Starrett 
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And here was a case of the deadly 


parallel. Of all the crew who had sailed 
upon her husband’s ship, the Voyageur, 
none had ever returned but Kim Morris. 
With him he had brought the wonderfully 
carved figurehead from the Voyageur, had 
set it up in the front yard of Tsolo Smail’s 
cabin, where it gazed ever to sea, far away 
to sea, to an atoll of the Solomon Islands, 
where lay the bones of better men. 

Bringing -home through thousands of 
perilous miles the wonderful figurehead of 
the Voyageur had warmed the girl’s heart . 
exultantly, for it had been carved in the 
image of herself by old Opit Thorndyke. 
For a week she had posed while the old 
carver, with infinite pains and art, smoothed 
away the surplusage of -white fir-wood, 
leaving finally a likeness that was strikingly 
faithful. 

The head and bust of the figure com- 
pleted, Opit had fastened it to a base with 
a great wooden screw, and this, in turn, had 
been bolted to the Voyageur’s billet-head. 
Thus, with a heroic replica of herself brunt- 
ing the seas, the Voyageur had sailed away, 
in the skipper’s cabin her husband of a 
fortnight, in the forecastle her discarded, 
unworthy lover, Kim Morris. 

Many times, before the fatal word had 
come, her lively woman’s fancy had ro- 
manced while it traveled afar with the 
Voyageur. She could picture her husband 
looking upon the figure with a sense of cold 
proprietorship. She could visualize Kim 
Morris, standing at the wheel, laying his 
course by the proud, graven image of the 
sweetheart who had cast him off. Then, in 
imagination, she would explore the moody 
secrets of Kim’s unruly, lawless heart, and 
would start back affrighted by what she 
found there. 

At four bells the sealer was to sail, with 
Kim Morris aboard. He might never re- 
turn, probably never would return, though 
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KIM STOOD WITH ONE ARM ABOUT THE FIGUREHEAD. THE CHIEF, THINKING THE FIGURE SOME 
POTENT WHITE MAN'S FETISH, HAD STAYED HIS WARRIORS’ HANDS 
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Hiyu Canim, the Siwash medicine-man, who 
had taken counsel with the spirits of the 
forest, and consulted the auguries of flying 
birds, had said that the sea would never 
claim him. 

Tsolo gazed from the cabin window 
through the gathering darkness. The wind, 
rising fitfully, swayed the figurehead upon 
its too slender anchorage of trimmed cedar 
sapling. Latterly, she had noted, the fret 
of the winds was loosening the fastenings of 
the figure, permitting it to turn slightly. 
Now as she looked, its face seemed to turn 
toward her, as if it had some portentous 
secret that it would confide. 

For the sake of Kim Morris, and for her 
own sake, when regrets and vain memories 
had come upon her, she had asked her 
father for permission to have the figure- 
head removed. The hazard at which it had 
been returned from the far Solomon Islands 
surely entitled Kim to that consideration; 
but her father had shaken his head. No; 
he wished it to remain in place before 
Tsolo’s cabin. And there it remained, a 
maddening remembrancer to the wives, 
sisters, and sweethearts of the men who 
had gone to their deaths in the Voyageur. 


II 


As boy and-girl, Kim and Tsolo had 
grown up together. They had cruised to- 
gether, fished, dug clams, and danced at 
the boisterous celebrations held when a ship 
came home. Indifferent at first to the 
mutual attraction that existed between his 
daughter and the young fisherman sailor, 
Tsolo’s father, upon Kim’s return from his 
first voyage, suddenly turned against the 
boy, and laid upon the girl his stern com- 
mand to have no more to do with Kim 
Morris. He reiterated the command upon 
his death-bed. 

The name of Kim Morris had become an 
evil name. There was something wild and 
untamed about the boy that constantly 
chafed the spirit of the skipper and crew 
with whom he had shipped. Kim had struck 
a mate with a pin from the pin-rail. In the 
forecastle, Kim had been an agitator; had 
showed the makings of a sea lawyer. Then 


a smuggling episode, which at first had been 
considered a boyish prank, came to be seen 
in a sinister light. The fact that once Kim, 
alone in a dory, had put out to the aid of a 
halibuter in distress was remembered now 
only as proof that the boy had a reckless 
devil’s heart. 
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When it became apparent that Kim Mor- 
ris had chosen Tsolo Kennedy to be his 
wife, the girl was assailed by the dire warn- 
ings of old wives and counselors. Added 
to her father’s stern mandate, these warn- 
ings had overwhelmed her girlish inclina- - 
tions, and she had listened passively when 
Henry Smail paid her austere, unsentimen- 
tal court. 

Smail, a man considerably older than 
Kim, had been able seaman, mate, then 
skipper. Now he was both skipper and 
owner. Astute in trading, firm but fair in 
discipline, he had both: a ship afloat and a 
cabin ashore. They were married. Tsolo 
Kennedy had married a man—everybody in 
the village said so. , 

Old Opit Thorndyke was a relic of the 
days of the clipper ship, who, from modeling 
noble figureheads for noble ships fifty years 
before, had, with his fortune’s ebb, taken 
to carving and selling the sailors’ trinkets 
called “scrimshaws.” He gazed longingly 
upon the Voyageur, the prow of which bore 
only a simple billet-head. Afterward it was 
recalled that Kim Morris had suggested 
that Opit should be commissioned to carve 
the figure, with Tsolo as a model. 

Without enthusiasm, Henry Smail had 
consented, and Tsolo posed for the old 
earver. The figure completed, it was viewed 
by the whole village and pronounced a 
perfect likeness. Long after the throng had 
departed from before Opit’s little shop, 
there remained standing beside the figure 
in the gathering darkness, Opit Thorndyke, 
Hiyu Canim, the Siwash medicine-man, and 
Kim Morris. 

The figurehead was bolted into place on 
the Voyageur’s prow, supplies were loaded, 
hatches battened, the mainsail hoisted, the 
anchor weighed. The Voyageur was des- 
tined for the south seas and beyond, to 
trade, to load with copra and the dried 
flesh of the sea slug called béche-de-mer. 

Smail, who had been too busy to put back 
ashore for a farewell word with his bride 
of a fortnight, waved her good-by from the 
rail. A dory shot out from shore. The 
Indian oarsman ranged his craft alongside 
the Voyageur. Kim Morris, from the dory, 
called to Smail to know if there was still 
berth on board for an able seaman. 

Henry Smail squinted his eyes, wrinkled 
his brow. Kim Morris had an evil name 
with skippers. Where Kim Morris was, on 
deck or in the glory-hole, which is the 
fo’c’sle, there trouble was. On shore, alone 
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for six months at least, was the skipper’s 
wife. Of course he trusted Tsolo. Still— 

Skipper Smail nodded his head, waved 
his hand for Kim to come on, and the 
young man swarmed the side with his ditty- 
bag upon his back. 

Six months elapsed. No word of the 
Voyageur. Still a second six months. The 
underwriters notified the widow of Henry 
Smail that they had listed the Voyageur as 
lost. Within the third six months they paid 
her the insurance money, and advised her 
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I SAYA 

STRONG SPELL,” 

HE REPEATED. 
“WHITE MAN'S TALE 
SAY IT ‘GOOD FOR- 
TUNE GO EVER WITH 
THIS FIGURE AND BRING 
HAPPY TO ITS SHADOW'"™ 


that the Voyageur had been lost at sea with 
all hands, somewhere off the Solomons. 


Ill 


A TRAMP ship that had come from Ma- 
kassar through the Banda Sea, put in at the 
Puget Sound Island for an overhaul and a 
stepping of new masts. Her anchors let 
go. Over the side, into a dory that he had 
hailed, Kim Morris lowered away a great 
bundle wrapped about in clean tarpaulin. 
With no word to a soul of the village, 
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even Tsolo Smail, Kim carried the bundle 
to the yard of Tsolo’s cabin, topped and 
trued a cedar sapling, and bolted in place 
the figurehead of the Voyageur. 

Brief was Kim’s story. The Voyageur 
had won into the Solomons. Buffeted by a 
terrific hurricane, the ship had made into 
the shelter of a wide-flung atoll of sand and 
broken coral. There she had driven upon 
a reef, had taken a bad list to starboard. 
At sunrise, a hundred high-prowed canoes 
had assailed them. In the first flight of 
Papuan spears, all the crew of the Voyageur 
had perished save Henry Smail, Lennon, 
the cook; Brower, a seaman, and himself. 

The four survivors had been taken pris- 
oners and thrust into a grass hut ashore, 
under guard. Kim had escaped, swum back 
to the ship, unbolted the figurehead, and 
returned. The Papuans, discovering him, 
had attacked. A dozen spears were 
aimed at the breast of Kim Morris, but 
the old chief held up his hand. Kim 


stood with one arm about the figurehead. 
The chief, thinking the figure some potent 
white man’s fetish, had stayed his warriors’ 
hands. More, the old chief had outfitted 
Morris with a canoe and provisions, and 
had permitted him to depart, carrying with 


him the graven image of Tsolo Smail. 

These were the details of Kim Morris’s 
story, adding only that he had understood 
from the actions of the savage chief that 
Smail, Lennon, and Brower were to be put 
to death. Kim Morris related it to Tsolo 
Smail, to the mother of Lennon, the cook, to 
the sweetheart of Brower. 

Lennon, who had been a rat-faced youth, 
shifty-eyed, a petty liar and thief, had at 
once been imbued in the generous memory 
of the village with noble attributes never 
before discovered. Mrs. Lennon, mother 
of the departed, flinging her skeleton arm 
toward the snow-white figurehead in the 
yard of Tsolo’s cabin, would burst into 
cackling lamentations, denounce Kim Mor- 
ris for a coward and a poltroon, call Heaven 
to witness that it was a shame and a profa- 
nation for Kim Morris to live when behind 
him, in the far Solomons, he had left the 
bones of better men. 

Almost proverbial the words became, and 
the village took them up. There had been 
Smail, Bowden, Jack Stanley, the ship’s 
carpenter, Hogy Williams, Capstan Cul- 
bertson, and the seaman called Bigpaw— 
better men all than Kim Morris. Their 
bones lay whitening on an atoll of the Solo- 
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mons, while Kim Morris had slunk home to 
claim the widow and the wealth of Skipper 
Henry Smail. 

Then, when weeks passed by and Kim 
Morris sought no speech with Tsolo other 
than to relate the details of the tragedy in 
the Solomons, the village wagged its head 
and whispered of the cunning that could 
wait, abide its hour, and still abide. 


IV 


But now, at four bells, Kim Morris was 
due to sail for the far-off Bering Sea. Twice 
or thrice only, and then but briefly, Tsolo 
had had commonplace speech with him. 
Often she had seen him standing upon 
the sand-dune before her cabin, alternately 
looking at the figurehead, then gazing raptly 
to sea. Almost overwhelmingly she had 
felt the urge to go to him, to place her hand 
in his and say that in him she still had faith. 

But pride forbade. Why did not he come 
to her and say his say like a man? 

Hatred against Kim Morris grew apace 
in the village. This isolated community on 
a remote island hunted in a primordial pack. 
Every hand was against him save the hands 
of Tsolo Smail, Opit Thorndyke, and Hiyu 
Canim, the medicine-man. No ship clearing 
that port would have him in the crew. The 
fishing craft would have none of him. 

Presently it became known that the dory 
of Kim Morris floated out many a night 
when the moon was in the dark. Kim 
Morris was smuggling again, first said 
rumor, then accusation direct. 

A sealer had come to anchor off the 
island for an overhauling and the stepping 
of a new mast. No secret was made of 
the desperate undertaking upon which it 
was bound—poaching seals upon the Rus- 
sian side of the Bering Sea. Capture by a 
Russian cruiser meant ten years in the 
Siberian salt-mines, almost inevitable death. 

Craft bound upon such a venture are not 
apt to be overnice in the selection of a crew. 
Kim Morris sought a berth upon the pirate 
sealer, was signed on, and received the rat- 
ing of mate. 

Stealthily Tsolo Smail sought out Hiyu 
Canim, and told the old medicine-man that 
she had had a warning dream that Kim 
Morris would never return from the Bering. 
The girl swore Hiyu to secrecy, and asked 
him to convey the warning to Kim Morris. 

Hiyu glanced at the girl shrewdly, and 
shook his head. The dreams of white folk 
were not dependable guides. He would con- 
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sult one of the three infallible Indian toma- “ See,” he exulted, “‘ see how spells of the 
nawa first, then convey the verdict to Kim seven twigs of blood-bush never lie? See? 
if it carried warning. Figurehead come home, though all mans on 


Old Hiyu Canim, upon the following day, ship die but Kim Morris.” 


came shuffling 
through the sand and 
paused before the 
figurehead in the 
yard. He came no 
mearer the cabin, so 
Tsolo went to him. 
“Three tomana- 
wous spells that never 
lie,” said Hiyu 
solemnly. “One of 


the three is the spell of flying sea-gulls. 
The second is the spell of the seven twigs 


of the blood-bush. The third is the spell 
of the tail feathers of a thunder-bird car- 
ried in a doeskin-bag with seeds of the 
plant called sapolil.” 

Hiyu pointed for vindication to the 
figurehead. 


WITH GLAD CRIES, ALL 
UNASHAMED, SHE RAN TO 
HIM AND PRESSED HER 
Lips TO HIS 


“ The figurehead come home! What do 
you mean, Hiyu?” 

“Why,” answered Hiyu importantly, 
“ before figurehead is put on ship, I say it 
a strong spell over it that makes it come 
home, that saves life of Kim Morris, that 


some day makes Tsolo Kennedy to be 
happy.” 
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“ You said a spell over the figurehead?” 


“Sure, yes. I say it. And figurehead 
come home. Kim Morris come home. Some 
day, Tsolo—”’ 

He paused abruptly, regarding her 
searchingly. 


“ Sure I say a strong spell,” he repeated. 
“ White man’s talk say it ‘ Good fortune go 
ever with this figure, and bring happy to 
its shadow.’ ” 

In the Indian belief she was the image’s 
replica, or shadow, instead of its being the 
replica or image of herself. 

Her eyes filled with tears. Old Hiyu had 
called down a blessing upon the figure. 
She tried to thank him. 

“No thank me,” expostulated Hiyu. “He 
say it to me to make a strong, good toma- 
nawous.” 

“ He?” she asked. “ Captain Smail, my 
—my husband?” 

Hiyu smiled indulgently, shook his head. 

“ No, no-not Henry Smail. Kim Mor- 
ris he say it to me to do a tomanawous.” 

Kim Morris had asked that the Indian 
blessing be said over the figure—not Henry 
Smail, but Kim Morris! 

She laid her hand upon the woodenimage. 

“ Hiyu,” she said in a voice so low that 
he could hardly catch the words, “ tell me 
about Kim going to the Bering. I’m afraid. 
Please, Hiyu!” 

Sadly the old savage had shaken his head. 
He would like to say as the girl wished him 
to say, but he dared not. The augury of 
flying birds had said that Kim Morris might 
go safely to the Bering, that the sea would 
never clain? him. 

“ But the mines,” she had argued. “ Not 
the sea, but the hazard of the salt-mines.” 

“ T don’t know,” he had answered briefly. 
* Spell just say sea will never claim him. I 
don’t know.” 

The hands of the little ship’s clock were 
creeping on toward four bells, the hour 
when the sealer was due to weigh. Her face 
pressed against the window-pane, Tsolo 
stared into the darkness, listened to the 
rising gale, prayed that the storm might 
delay the departure of the ship until morn- 
ing. Then, pride or no pride, she would 
go to Kim Morris. She would! She would! 

As if in answer to the prayer, the wind 
came tearing at the shakes of the roof, 
swaying the figurehead upon its pedestal 
until at times it twisted about, facing the 
cabin, and held toward Tsolo the threaten- 
ing sword in the uplifted hand. 
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Heavy footsteps sounded upon the step. 
There was a knock. Wrapped about in oil- 
skins, a sou’wester upon his head, Kim 
Morris stood upon the threshold. 

“T’m going, Tsolo,” he said simply. “I 
hain’t got much to say. I put off till now 
to say it, for—well, I know what folks of 
this village think and say about me. Re- 
member once, Tsolo, when I and you went 
clamming to Shelter Cove? Remember? I 
hain’t never changed, except that it’s grown 
stronger with the days. It’s no use, though. 
Something is there, between us, like a cliff 
—the bad name of Kim Morris. Maybe 
it "ll always be a bad name. I just thought 
I’d wait to the last minute to say it, then 
go. I love you like then, Tsolo, only 
stronger. Good-by—I’m going!” 

She thrust forth her arms against the 
whipping gale, and called his name: 

“Kim! Kim!” 

But he was gone. Her only answer was 
the roar of the sea, the requiem of the wind, 
the creaking of the figurehead. 


V 


THE sealer was weighing. She could see 
the men as they hoisted gway the anchor. 
The riding-light of the craft swayed like a 
pendulum. For a long time she could follow 
the light, then it blinked out in the spume 
and spray of the driving waters. Close- 
hauled, the sealer was beating out to sea. 

Then, again, with fresh access of fury, 
the wind howled and shrieked. There 
sounded a crash. The figurehead, torn 
from its base, lay buffeted by the wind and 
by the rain that had commenced to fall. 

A lighted ship’s lantern in her hand, Tsolo 
leaned to the storm, made her way into the 
yard, stood beside the prostrate figure. 

The wooden screw which had held the 
upper part of the graven image in place had 
broken off. She laid hold of the jagged bit 
of wood. It turned easily in her hand, and 
there in the hollow of the image was a bit 
of paper twisted into a tight roll. 

She ran to the house, and with trembling 
hands unwrapped the paper. It was a 
closely written page torn from the log-book 
of the Voyageur. The writing was the 
precise, legible hand of Henry Smail: 

This is my last entry in the log of the Voyageur. 
I shall hide this page in the base of the figure- 
head. The Papuans think the figure a god image. 
They will not touch it, and some day some one 
may salvage the figure and find this message. 


We four are alive—Smail, master; Morris, 
quartermaster; Lennon, cook; Brower, seaman. 
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All others killed by spears of the savages. We four 
were put in a grass hut under guard. Last night 
Morris gave us good-by; said he was going to 
make a try for his life and ours. He worked his 
way through the atap-grass side of the hut, and 
made the shore by crawling. God let him swim 
to the Voyageur. The water is alive with sharks. 
He planned to unlimber the old four-pounder, fire 
it into the village, and open with the rifles hidden 
in the locker of my cabin. Under cover of his fire 
we were to make a break, seize an outrigger canoe, 
and put off. 

The four-pounder, rifles, everything had been 
looted by the natives. So Morris unbolted the 
figurehead, and swam ashore with it in tow. The 
natives were going to kill him, but the old chief 
lifted his hand. The Papuans fear any image, 
thinking it a god. This Morris had counted on. 
They let him walk to the hut with the image. 

“Come on,” says Morris. . “ Walk up bold, but 
keep close to the figurehead. We'll make the shore 
and seize a canoe.” 

Morris motioned for me to take the figurehead. 
I thrust it before me, and we crawled through the 
hole. With howls and blows of their spear-hafts 
they drove us back, all but Morris. They put a 
crown of feathers on his head, danced around him, 
led him off. The shark devils had let him swim 
ashore; he was a shark god. 

I must hurry. The Papuans are coming. I can 
hear their shrieks, the clank of the head-axes. 
They are coming after us. It’s good-by. 

One other word—Kim Morris is a man. Him- 
self he could have saved. Kim Morris is a man. 
They are coming. Good-by. 

Henry SMAIL. 
Wri1tiaM LENNON. 
Davip BROWER. 


Tsolo flung open the door. Into the 
windrows of seaweed that lay along the 
shore her stumbling footsteps went. Run- 
ning down the beach until the breakers 
curled about her feet, she stretched her 
arms seaward, called his name, and still 
called until her voice grew hoarse. 

Finally, in utter despair, she stumbled 
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ther way back to the cabin and sank into a 
huddled heap upon the’ floor. There at 
daybreak she still lay. 

Boom! Boom! From afar came the 
reverberation of the signal-gun. She lifted 
her head, turned it to listen. Boom! A 
wreck—a ship in distress! 

Her breast heaving, her hands pressed to 
her sides, she ran along the beach in the 
direction of the life-saving station. By ones, 
by twos, by half-dozens, the villagers joined 
-her. Without a word the throng ran on, 
on to where the point of the island com- 
manded a vista of the turbulent open of the 
Straits of Fuca. 

A three-master lay rolling in the trough. 
Her house was gone. Men were clinging 
in the rigging of the shattered sticks. 

But the life-boat was alongside. A man 
dropped from the rigging into the sea, a 
second, a third, a fourth. 

The life-boat wallowed, came about, 
headed for shore. A cable of human arms 
stretched to it. Up the slope of dank sands 
they were bringing the four staggering 
derelicts. 

Tsolo would have fallen to the earth but 
for the supporting hand of an old, wrinkled 
Indian wha came up beside her. 

“Look, Tsolo!” said the savage. “ See, 
I say it! Three tomanawous spells that 
never lie. There is Kim Morris. Sea never 
claim Kim Morris. And some day, the 
tomanewous make Tsolo Kennedy to be 
happy.” 

With glad cries, all unashamed, she ran 
to him, flung her arms about the battered, 
gigantic form, and pressed her lips to the 
lips of Kim Morris. 





AT EPIPHANY 


WHEN I went out to breathe the morn— 
The morning of Epiphany— 

The frost was white upon the thorn, 
And white upon the beechen-tree. 


The wind that made the midnight seem 
A chaos where wild furies whirled 
Had died away, a wonder-dream 
Of perfect peace enwrapped the world. 


Such was the silence of the snow, 

So hushed the starling’s slender strain, 
Within my soul I felt as though 

The Christ indeed had come again! 


Clinton Scollard 
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The Last Straw 


THE WINNING OF A GOOD WOMAN IN THE BAD LANDS 


By Harold Titus 
Author of “I Conquered,” “ Bruce of the Circle A,” ete. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEE CONREY 


HE cow-hands at the H. C. Ranch are surprised when the new owner, Jane Hunter, turns 

out to be an Eastern girl. She chooses Dad Hepburn as foreman by having all the hands draw 

straws—all except one, Tom Beck, who refuses to participate in the lottery, although had he 
done so he would have won. Beck lectures Miss Hunter because she drinks cocktails and smokes 
cigarettes, telling her that the ranch is in bad condition on account of cattle-stealing, and that she 
will have to change her Eastern manner of living if she is to make good. Piqued, Jane resolves to 
compel the plain-spoken fellow to like her. 

A New York lover, Dick Hilton, appears at the ranch and rebukes Jane for heeding a cow- 
puncher’s advice, but finds that he has lost his hold upon her. Thereupon he is overcome. by his 
passionate temper, threatens to do her bodily harm, and desists only when Tom Beck opportunely 
arrives. Leaving the ranch, Hilton misses his way on the prairie, but is hospitably received by 
Bobby Cole, the daughter of a “nester” who threatens trouble for Jane, as he has filed upon a 
water-hole much used by her cattle. Finding that the Cole girl hates Jane, Dick makes love to 
her, and joins in the plot against Jane’s welfare. 

Jane has assigned Beck to the task of teaching her riding and roping, and is much in his com- 
pany. He finds himself drawn more and more to the beautiful and reckless girl who has become 
his employer, and resolves to protect her interests with his life, if need be. He suspects that her 
foreman, Hepburn, is secretly in league with her enemies; and an open clash between the two 
men comes when Hepburn accuses Beck of shooting at him. The charge is false, but circumstantial 
evidence is so strong that Tom is saved only by Jane’s intervention; and in this crisis she reveals 
her love for him. 

Hepburn leaves the ranch, and Beck takes his place as foreman. The secret warfare that has 
been waged against Jane now becomes open, her stacks being burned and her cattle killed. Finally, 
resolved to end it one way or the other, Beck straps on a brace of guns and rides away alone 
from the H. C. ranch-house. 


XVIII but Hepburn, under influence of the liquor, 


only became more paternal, more delib- 





not all that furnished warmth to 

the seven men in the cabin that 
night, for they drank frequently from a 
bottle which, when not passing from hand 
to hand, was nestled on Dick Hilton’s lap, 
his hands caressing it lovingly. 

Sam McKee and three other men played 
solo on the table, noisily and quarrelsome- 
ly, after the manner of their kind. En- 
grossed in the game, they gave little heed 
to the talk of the others. It was talk of 
plots and schemes, of danger and distrust. 

Webb’s little button eyes were even ug- 
lier than usual, Hilton’s mouth was drawn 
in lines that were more cruel than ever, 


oO: fire in Webb’s cook-stove was 


erate, as the evening and the drinking 
went on. He was not nettled by Webb’s 
disfavor, and even smiled on the rancher 
indulgently as he listened to his querulous 
plaint. 

“Tf you’d only used yer head an’ stayed 
there,” Webb went on, “then we’d hev 
had it all easy. You could ’ve stole her 
blind an’ she’d never knew. Then you had 
to git on the peck about him!” He sniffed 
in disgust. 

“ Now, Webb, you’re too harsh in what 
you say,” the other replied blandly. “I 
done all I could, but Beck wouldn’t be 
blinded. He’s got second sight or some- 
thin’. We had him scotched all right, but 
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we hadn’t figured on the girl. Nobody 
thought she was sweet on him.” 

Hilton stirred uneasily, and the color in 
his face deepened. He looked at Hepburn 
with an ugly light in his eyes. 

“ That upset everything,” Hepburn went 
on. ‘“ There wasn’t no use tryin’ to play 
a quiet game after that. They both know 
we want to get rid of ‘em the worst way, 
and now we’ve got to keep under cover an’ 
use our heads harder ’n ever.” 

‘“‘ There’s too many in it,” Webb whined. 
“Tf you’d let me alone, just me an’ the 
boys, I’d felt safer; but now there’s Cole 
an’ his daughter, an’ half the country.” 

He flashed an indecisive glance at Hil- 
ton, who studied the bottle, frowning. 

“Lots in it,’ Hepburn said heavily; 
“but they’ve got to hang together, or—” 

“ Separately,” added Dick cynically. 

Hepburn nodded. Webb sniffed and 
jerked his head petulantly. 

“ But there’s nothin’ to fret about,” Dad 
went on. “ None of us will leak. Cole 
can’t, because we could put him behind 
bars by just lettin’ on that he’d used his 
homestead rights under another name, an’ 
had no right on this place, let alone other 
things. _We can use his brand, which is 
why I brought him in here. I’ve spread 
the news that he’s bought cows of you, an’ 
between workin’ over the H. C. and vent- 
in’ your marks we'll have a herd here in a 
couple of seasons that "ll make us rich. An’ 
we'll have range for ’em, too. She won’t 
stand up under a range war.” 

“ But Beck will,” Webb protested. 

“ He will if you don’t get rid of him!” 
Dad retorted, with slow anger behind the 
words and a cunning glitter in his eyes. 
“T don’t see how in thunder you missed 
him. You must ’ve been drunk.” 

“He wasn’t in his bed, I tell you; he 
couldn’t ’ve been.” 

“Well, if I had against him what you 
got, I’d get him,” Hepburn stated em- 
phatically, satisfied that this was a mas- 
terly stroke. “ He got you laughed at by 
the whole country.” 

“You wait!” Webb snarled. 
time’s comin’.” 

“ Deliberately, I’d say,” Hilton put in 
ironically. 

“Oh, you’re always kickin’,’”’ Webb pro- 
tested. “I don’t see why you stay on if 
things here don’t satisfy you. You've got 
to have sheets on your bed, you’ve got to 
have your grub cooked different, you’ve got 


“ My 
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_means a lot to all of us. 
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to sleep late an’ have hot water to wash an’ 
shave. You’ve got into this deal, an’ you’d 
like to run it your way. What do you 
stay for?” 

Hepburn had looked at Hilton’s face as 
if he, too, wondered just why he stayed 
on; but, pursuing his usual tactics, he said: 

“ If Mr. Hilton can pay for it, why can’t 
he have his way? He has the money. 
He’s willing to spend it. I’m sure his will- 
ingness to stake Cole to fence and help 
It’s goin’ to drive 
her out of the Hole entire this summer. 
The booze has made you irritable, Webb.” 

Webb sat forward, elbows on knees, chin 
in his hands, and grumbled: 

“T have to stand a lot, I do. Both of 
you eggin’ me on all the time! I do the 
best I can, but nothin’s ever satisfactory. 
Nobody ever does anything for me.” 

“ Sho, Webb, that in’t so. Didn’t Mr. 
Hilton give you a brand-new automatic? 
Ain’t I been reasonable in turnin’ a chance 
to make good your way?” 

The other fidgeted, then looked up at 
Hilton. 

“I don’t see what you’ve got such an 
interest in this for, anyhow. Course, it’s 
none of my business, but I don’t see why 
you should always egg me on about Beck.” 

“I only want to see the T Bar O pros- 
per,’ said Hilton mockingly. “‘ That is why 
I bought fence; that is why I want your 
friend, the H. C. foreman, out of the way.” 

He rose, placed the bottle on the table, 
and stepped out of the house. They heard 
him walk across the dooryard and into the 
stable. 

“You s’pose he’s goin’ to meet her again 
to-night?” Webb growled. 

“ Likely.” 

“TI wish to hell he’d clear out! I don’t 
see what you wanted to take him in for.” 

Hepburn chuckled. 

“How could you keep him out? The 
girl, she knows everything, an’ what she 
knows he knows. His money’s valuable to 
us, an’ besides, it ll keep her quiet if we 
ever do get out on a limb.” 

Webb looked up in query. 

“You’re right when you say there’s too 
many in it, Webb; but there’s just one too 
many. That’s the girl. I can’t figure her 
out; I can’t trust her. If we was to try to 
pass the buck to Cole in a pinch, she’d 
raise the deuce—that is, if it wasn’t for 
Hilton.” 

“ How’s that?” 












‘IF YOU'LL ALL RISE AND PUT UP YOUR HANDS, WE 
WON'T HAVE ANY TROUBLE.” TOM BECK, REVOLVER IN 
EACH HAND, STOOD FRAMED IN THE DOORWAY. HIS— 


“ Tf she turned on-us, it ’d catch Hilton, “ But he ain’t on the level with her.” 
an’ she’s gone on him. I never saw a girl “Makes no difference. She’s took to 
so loyal to her father, but when you bring him like girls of her sort do. He can han- 
in a lover her loyalty won’t stand up.” dle her, an’ she’s the only one that knows 





THE LAST STRAW 


—VOICE WAS LEVEL AND NATURAL, WITH SOMETHING AKIN TO A LAUGH IN 
“GET UP ON YOUR RAT- 


IT, BUT WHEN HE SPOKE AGAIN IT WAS A RASP: 
TLES, YOU SNAKES, AND PUT UP YOUR HANDS!” 


our side who’ll ever need any handlin’. He 

was right when he said the rest of us ’d 

have to hang together or separately.” 
Outside, a horseman rode quietly to the 
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gate and sat looking through the open 
doorway and the one window of the room. 
He counted the men carefully; counted 
again, then rode back the way he had 
come, and stopped and waited. 

“ But what about the other girl—Hun- 
ter?” Webb asked 
after a silent interval. 
“ Hilton was sweet on 
her, I understand.” 

Hepburn’s eyes 
kindled. 
“ His 


jealousy is 


another asset. Hilton 
wanted her an’ 
couldn’t get her, an’ 
he knows the reason 
now— it’s Beck. You 
think he’s been prac- 
tisin’ with a rifle an’ 
pistol for the fun of 
« it? Not on your life!” 
Hepburn leaned clos- 
er. “ The time may come, Webb, when 
Hilton ’ll clear Beck out of our way. That 
’d be easier. I don’t want to try it in the 
open; I don’t guess you do. He’s got a 
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crimp in all the boys. Look at Sam, for in- 
stance. He’s itchin’ to kill Beck, but he 
ain’t got the sand.” 

“ If she ever found out he wasn’t on the 
level with her ”—Webb’s mind going back 
to Bobby Cole—“ she’d claw him up!” 

“Yep. But she’s in love, an’ love plays 
hell with.men an’ women, Webb.” 

The other started to reply, then sat rigid, 
listening. 

A horse came up the road at a slow trot 
and halted by the gate. A saddle creaked, 
then the bars complained as they swung 
open. A man was whistling lightly as he 
rode toward the house and dismounted, 
leaving his horse standing. 

“Must be one of the boys,” Hepburn 
said, and settled back. None who had 
other than friendly business there would 
come so openly. “I was going to say,” he 
went on, “ that they’ll be fooled about that 
Hole range. It’s time for the cattle to 
start comin’ in from the desert. They'll 
get up there, and the creek ll be an ash- 
bed with a couple more days of this sun. 
They can’t take ’em back through the gap 
without a big loss, and if they leave ’em in 
the Hole without water long enough they 
can’t get ’em up the trail, so—” 

“Tf you'll all rise and put up your 
hands, we won’t have any trouble here— 
to-night!” 

Hepburn looked slowly over his shoul- 
der, slightly bewildered. Webb, who had 
been stooped forward, raised his eyes, and 
breath slipped through his lips in a long 
hiss. Sam McKee, who had reached out 
to take a trick, let his ace drop from limp 
fingers. The other three started up like 
guilty men sharply accused of their crime. 

Tom Beck, a revolver in each hand, 
stood framed in the doorway, bending for- 
ward from the hips, his hat back, his eyes 
burning. His voice had been level and 
natural, with something akin to a laugh in 
it, but when he spoke again it was a rasp: 

“Get up on your rattles, you snakes, 
and put up your hands!” 

With an oath Hepburn sprang to his 
feet, faced about, and raised his arms. 
Webb followed, with jerky movements, his 
face pallid with fear. The card-players 
got from their chairs. As McKee’s hands 
went slowly above his head, they trembled 
like aspen branches in a. breeze. 

For a moment there was no sound, save 
Hepburn’s heavy breathing. Then Tom 


Beck let 4 curious smile run across his lips. 
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“This is no way to come to talk busi- 
ness,” he commented. “I don’t like it— 
but little more than you seem to. It’s the 
safest way for me, though. That’s why 
I’m here, to consider my safety.” 

He let his gaze run from face to face. 
Webb’s eyes met his squarely, a baleful 
challenge in them; but as he glared at Hep- 
burn, Hepburn’s gaze wavered, flicking 
back twice, only to drop again. McKee 
whimpered under his breath. The other 
three stared back sullenly, alert for an 
opening. 

Beck moved into the room just one step. 

“T don’t know who it is that’s been try- 
in’ to kill me, but it wouldn’t take many 
guesses,” he said. Again his eyes ran from 
face to face. “It might be you, Hepburn, 
and it might be you, Webb. It’s like both 
of you to shoot from cover—like you ac- 
cused me of shootin’. It might be Mc- 
Kee, but even that takes more nerve than 
he’s got. I wouldn’t put it past any of the 
rest of you. I didn’t come here to try to 
find out. I got more important things to 
do than to identify the party right now. I 
rode over this evening to make a little call, 
an’ to drop the word that if I see any of 
this outfit anywhere near the H. C. ranch, 
or on its range, there’s goin’ to be shootin’ 
a plenty, and if you want to be the first to 
shoot, you want to draw almighty quick! 
If any of you see one of my men anywhere, 
you hit the breeze. It’s the best way out 
of trouble.” 

Beck paused for a moment, but none of 
the other men spoke. 

“Hepburn,” he went on, “you an’ 
Webb tried to frame me once. That’s suf- 
ficient cause. I’d kill you like I’d kill a 
scorpion. McKee don’t count. You other 
three are probably in on the threat to drive 
me out of the country. Just workin’ here 
puts you beyond the law that protects hon- 
est men. Now there’s a little matter of 
trouble that’s happened around the H. C. 
That’s going to stop from now on. We’ve 
got lots of men over there who are handy 
with their artillery. They’re pretty well 
worked up, too. There won’t be a finger 
lifted to prevent you workin’ within your 
rights, but the first crooked move one of 
you makes there ’ll be a new table-boarder 
in the devil’s kitchen. That’s all I come to 
say. That’s all the conversation that Il 
be necessary between us from now on. The 
H. C. is goin’ to keep doing business, and 
it’s present owner is going to stay on the 

















job. As for me, it’s been talked around 
that I was to be drove out, an’ all I got to 
say is, come on and do your driving!” 

Beck’s mouth set with an expression of 
finality, and his eyes bored into theirs. He 
was through, but even as he straightened, 
preparatory to backing through the door- 
way into the night, a flicker of cunning 
crossed Dad Hepburn’s face. It was 
caused by a faint creaking of the stable 
door—a sound that was unheard by Beck, 
whose own voice had been in his ears. 

“Don’t you think you’re a little quick 
in passin’ judgment, Tom?” he asked. 

Beck laughed shortly. 

“Locking for me to handle you with 
gloves, Dad? After you tried to frame 
me? After you—” He checked himself 
short as he was about to accuse Hepburn 
of one specific act of treachery against the 
H. C. He might need that later. “ After 
you’ve tried to get me? Somebody shot at 
my bed one night; somebody shot at me 
while I was riding open country one day.” 
At that a look of astonishment swept 
Webb’s face. “ There’s just one way to 
handle men like that, and I’m doin’ it now, 
to-night—”’ 

The crash of a shot from behind, the 
splintering of the door-panel at his shoul- 
der, cut him short. Webb jumped as if 
the bullet had been sent at him. Hep- 
burn’s face contorted into a grimace of 
elation. 

With a catch of his breath Beck wheeled, 
his senses steeled to this new emergency, 
driving down the quick panic that wanted 
to throttle his heart. There in the shaft 
of yellow light, bareheaded, stepping to- 
ward him, with an arm raised to fire again, 
was Dick Hilton. 

It was a situation in which fractions of 
time were infinitely precious. That first 
shot had gone wild because the Easterner, 
unfamiliar with firearms, unnerved by the 
rage which swept up within him, had let 
his eagerness have full sway; but now he 
was stepping forward, coming closer. At 
that range he could not miss. 

Beck saw all that in the split second it 
required for him to whirl, leaving his back 
exposed to those other men for the instant. 
He squeezed the trigger as he flipped his 
‘left-hand gun toward his assailant. The 
two reports sounded almost as one, but the 
stream of fire from Hilton’s weapon, in- 
Stead of stabbing toward Beck, streaked 
into the air, and the automatic, ripped from 
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his hand by the same ball that tore his fin- 
gers, spun clinking to earth. 

But even as it struck, before Beck coulc 
turn again to cover the room behind, < 
swinging palm sent the lamp crashing to 
the floor. He sprang clear of the doorway. 
An instant before he had dominated the 
situation; now he was a fugitive. 

Inside, darkness; out in the dooryard, 
starlight. Inside, ruthless enemies who 
had listened to a declaration that preclud- 





_ ed quarter; outside, their target, who could 


scarcely hope to live before the fusillade 
that must come. 

“Put up your hands!” Beck gasped, 
jabbing a gun into Hilton’s stomach and 
springing behind the Easterner’s body, 
screening himself. 

Crouched there, peering over the other’s 
shoulder, one gun against Hilton’s trem- 
bling body, the other thrust past it to cover 
the doorway, he paused. He heard quick 
footsteps, an oath, a hurried word; and 
then the man before him, who breathed 
through his mouth and trembled so severe- 
ly that he could scarcely hold his hands 
erect, cried huskily: 

“For God’s sake don’t shoot, boys! 
You'll get me!” 

After that there passed a moment in 
which Hilton’s breath made the only sound 
that came to Beck’s ears. 

“I’m going to back up to my horse,” he 
said lowly. “ You follow me.” 

It was unnecessary to add a threat. 
There was enough threat in the situation. 

Slowly Beck began to back, feeling his 
way, pushing the one gun harder against 
Hilton’s body, keeping the other ready for 
instant use should those who watched 
choose to shoot down the Easterner to be 
at him. The roan snorted softly in query. 
and Beck spoke; but the animal, startled 
by the shooting, unsatisfied that this hud- 
dle creeping toward him was wholly friend- 
ly, backed off. 

Tom spoke again, and then ceased al! 
movement, for from inside had come ¢ 
muttering, and stealthy footsteps crossec 
the floor. A door at the rear of the house 
creaked. One or several had gone out tc 
stalk him. The others, he knew, waitec 


within to seize the first opportunity to kil. 
that might be offered. 

“Stand still!” he said sharply to the 
horse, and turned his head ever so quick- 
ly, to see the animal backing slowly. 

He moved backward faster for a few 
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steps, shoving the revolver harder into Hil- 
ton’s body to insure his obedience, but the 
horse only progressed as rapidly, snuffing 
loudly at this strange performance, which 
no horse could be expected to understand. 
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THE PONY SNUFFED, AS IF TO 
TANTALIZE HIMSELF, THEN “4 
PLUNGED HIS NOSE INTO THE 
HOLLOW, GUZZLING GREEDILY 


They moved in a circle, swinging in to- 
ward the house, Beck ever keeping Hilton 
as a direct screen. He stopped, and the 
horse stopped. He listened. He heard 
soft movements within the house. He 
thought he heard a faint rustling behind a 
far corner of the building, but a cow, bawl- 
ing at the moment, smothered the faint 
sound. 

Beck felt a cold damp standing out on 


his body. From the darkness, from any 
direction, disaster might strike at any 
second. 


He began to talk to the horse soothing- 
ly, moving toward him slowly, but the roan 
would not understand. Once he was with- 
in an arm’s length of the bridle, but before 
he could grasp it the animal had swung his 
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head ever so slightly and was moving off 
again, passing a corner of the house, 
whence the suggestion of a rustle had come. 

And then, of a sudden, the horse leaped 
sidewise with a startled grunt, as a horse 
will that comes upon a coiled snake. He 
lunged toward Beck and Hilton, swinging 
about on his hind feet, and began to run 
for the gate, thoroughly frightened, and 
bent on escape. 













As the horse’ 
leaped toward the gate, he sprang back a 
pace from Hilton, raised both guns, and 
fired—one at the window, one at the door- 


It was Beck’s last chance. 


way. Glass broke and tinkled, and he 
heard the panel of the door splinter again. 
As he opened fire, the great roan swerved; 
his hoofs spurned the ground in the impa- 
tience of fright, and Beck, shooting again 
toward the house, turned and ran swiftly 
for the fleeing horse. 

Down in the shadows the thing which 
had frightened the horse rose, stumbling 
into shape. Flame streamed from Beck’s 
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guns toward it, but he shot as he ran, and 
his fire was inaccurate. He cried sharply, 
as the animal swung even wider in his cir- 
cuit toward the gate. He sprang forward 
in long strides, dropped the gun from his 
right hand, fastened his fingers about the 
horn, and vaulted into the saddle. 

The animal leaped the half-lowered bar. 
Beck fired again, twice at the house, once 
at the figure outside, and then flung him- 
self far down over the roan’s shoulder as 
stabs of flame came from the building and 
bullets screeched overhead. He fanned 
the roan’s belly with his hat, and twenty 
rods farther swung into an erect position 
again, leaning low as they ate the road. 

“A close one, old-timer!” he muttered 
to the horse. ‘“ That was a chance!” 


“AFTER A WHILE—A WEEK OR SO—I CAN 
GET HOLD OF THAT STIRRUP—MAYBE, THE 
MAN SAID HUSKILY 


Miles farther on, when the roan had 
cooled from the desperate dash which had 
carried Tom to safety for the night, he said 
aloud: 

“Now what was he doin’ there? And 
how much will he count?” 


XIX 


In the days that followed one might 
have seen, approaching from a distance, a 
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rider for the H. C. He stopped his horse, 
rode on, stopped again, rode on, and 
stopped the third time. Had an observer 
not halted and repeated the performance, 
the rider would not have come toward him. 
He had a hand on his holster or his rifle- 
case. War had been declared, and though 
Hepburn and Webb and their following 
hated Tom Beck for the man he was, they 
respected him and gave heed to his warn- 
ing to stay away from H. C. property—or 


at least not to be seen thereabouts. 


The war went on, but it was a silent, 
covert struggle, and though Beck suspected 
much, he could not possibly know all that 
happened. 

For instance, it was Webb who finally 
dropped the pliers and declared the job 

finished, standing back to survey the 

stout cedars which had been bound to- 
gether with wire to form a gate for one 
of the numerous little blind draws that 
stabbed back into the parapet surround- 
ing Devil’s Hole. In the recesses of that 
draw was a small amount of seeping 
water—enough, say, to keep young 
calves alive. From a distance of a hun- 
dred yards this barricade of tough 
boughs and 
steel strands 
would not be 
detected. 


Bobby Cole 
and her father 
came up from 


the mouth of the Hole after dusk had 
fallen, the old horses drawing the wagon 
along the indistinct path that wound 
through the sage. They were tired and si- 
lent, and finally the girl’s head dropped to 
Cole’s shoulder and she slept. His arm 
was about her, holding her close. 

The wagon halted, hours later, before 
the blocked draw, and, straddled upon 
their bodies, the girl liberated first one calf, 
then another, until six had been shoved 
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from the tail-gate into the hidden pen. 
Then they drove back toward their cabin. 

“ Why don’t I think it’s wrong to steal?” 
the girl asked soberly. 

Alf shook his head. 

“It ain’t, for us.” 

“ But I’ve read that it is,” she protested, 
scowling into the darkness. “I read in a 
book about a man that stole; the book said 
it. was wrong. Why don’t I think it’s 
wrong?” She turned her face to him, and 
he looked down to see, under the starlight, 
her mouth pathetically drooping, her lips 
trembling, and the big brown eyes filled 
with perplexed tears. ‘‘ Why ’m I so dif- 
ferent from other folks? Maybe that’s 
why I never had no friends.” 

“Tt ain’t wrong for you to steal from 
her,” he said defensively. 

The girl looked ahead again. 

“No, it can’t be. I hate her; I like to 
steal from her. But why ain’t it wrong 
for me if it’s wrong for anybody else?” 

“T’ve allus told you it was the thing to 
do. Ain’t that enough?” her father asked 
wearily. “ Did you see him this mornin’?” 
he added, as if to change the subject. 

Bobby nodded her head. 

“ He was down. He hurt his hand; got 
it shut under Webb’s window. He—he 
stayed a long time.” Her voice was quite 
changed; rather soft and reverent. “I’m 
glad he did. When he’s there I feel like I 
ain’t so different—not so awful different 
from other folks.” 

Alf did not reply. The wagon chucked 
heavily on, the brush scratched the wagon- 
bed, the horses plodded listlessly. Dawn 
came. 


Far out to the north and west of the gap 
in Devil’s Hole was a natural reservoir, 
Cathedral Tank. Winter floods were 
stored there, and long after surrounding 
miles of quickly growing grasses had be- 
come useless as range because of the lack 
of drink, this tank afforded water for the 
H. C. cattle. Late in the spring, of course, 
it became scum-covered and fetid, but until 
the caked silt commenced to show on the 
boulder basin the cattle would cling there, 
saving the higher range for later use. Then, 
in other years, they would drift up toward 
the Hole, graze through the gap, and water 
in the creek, until the round-up caught and 
carried them into still higher country. 

This spring the desert tank was of far 
greater importance than ever before. The 
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Hole was closed to the H. C. unless rain 
fell, and the days were uniformly clear; so 
it was wisdom to delay the round-up until 
the tank was emptied, then drive the cattle 
straight past the mouth of the Hole and 
start them up-country from the lower wa- 
ters of Coyote Creek. Beck rode to the 
tank himself, and arranged his plans in ac- 
cordance with the water he found. 

But after Beck had been there another 
horseman made the ride, leaving the timber 
at dusk, shacking along across the waste 
country in a straight line for the tank. 
Cattle, bedded for the night about the 
water-hole, stirred themselves as he ap- 
proached and dismounted, then stood near 
by and watched a strange proceeding. The 
man found a crevice in the rock basin, and 
scraped deeply into it with a clasp-knife. 
He wedged in five sticks of dynamite with - 
stones, and rolled boulders over them. 

He led his horse far back after lighting 
the fuse, but even where he stood, outside 
the circle of steers, rock fell. After the ex- 
plosion had died into the night, he pulled 
at his mustache and regained his saddle 
rather deliberately, chuckling to himself. 

The fact that a steer with a broken leg 
was bawling loudly, and that another, its . 
life torn out of its side, moaned softly in 
helplessness, did not impress him. He rode 
back as he had come. 


There was little time for love-making in 
the life of the H. C. foreman. More riders 
were necessary for the round-up, and he 
was particular about the men he hired. 
The country had taken sides; rather, it 
was either openly behind Beck or skeptical 
of the ability of the mistress of the outfit 
to remain in the country in the face of the 
relentless efforts of skulkers to harry her to 
the quitting-point. Of the skeptics Tom 
had his doubts. Many of them were not 
neutral, he knew. 

But he was with Jane when he could be, 
although, since he had declared himself to 
Webb and Hepburn, he did not permit her 
to ride far from the ranch, even when with 
escort. He wanted her to witness no trag- 
edy, and tragedy impended. 

Of the motives of Webb, Hepburn, Cole, 
and their following he had no doubts, but 
there was one whose reasons were myste- 
rious to him. He studied this during long 
hours, when at work, when lying sleepless 
on his bunk, and even when with Jane 
Hunter. Hilton was at Webb’s, and that 
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was enough to brand him—but how deep- 
ly? He hesitated to enlist her aid in the 
solution, but when he had spent days puz- 
zling to no result, he said to her: 

“Nothing about what you have been 
matters with me, but there’s one thing I 
want to ask you.” 

“ And that?” 

He eyed her a speculative moment as 
they sat beside her desk, the yellow light 
on her yellow hair. 

“What was this Hilton to you?” 

She colored and dropped her gaze from 
his, picking at a book in her lap. 

“That belongs to the past,” she said, 
“and you’ve just said that the past doesn’t 
matter. I had hoped you never would 
want to know, because it touches a spot 
that isn’t thoroughly healed yet. There 
was a time ”’—lifting her eyes to his— 
“‘ when I had almost made up my mind to 
marry Dick Hilton.” 

He sat very quietly, and his expression 
did not change. 

“That would have been too 
ma’am,” he said after a moment. 

She nodded slowly in affirmation. 

“T’d rather he wasn’t in the country 
“You wouldn’t 


bad, 


just now,” Tom went on. 
mind, would you, if I drove him out?” 
“You trust me, don’t you?” she said 
quickly. 
He smiled gently and looked at her with 
a light in his eyes that was almost humble. 
“T’ve trusted you with my love, ma’am. 


I want to do things for you. I’d like to 
drive this man out of your way.” 

He was reluctant to give his real reason, 
because, by doing so, he would necessarily 
make her aware of the strength of the men- 
ace of which Hilton—as he knew but could 
not prove—was a part. 

She leaned forward, elbows on knees, 
hands folded. 

“TI wish he would go away, but I 
wouldn’t want to see him driven. You see, 
there are things about me which you will 
never understand. Dick Hilton, for a man, 
was not far different from what I used to 
be as a woman. Our impulses were quite 
similar. Since I feel that I have estab- 
lished my right to exist by trying to do 
something, to be somebody, to walk alone, 
I’ve come to a realization of the thing I 
used to be. I pity the old Jane Hunter and 
all her kind. In spite of all that he has 
been, I pity Dick Hilton, Tom, and in that 
very fact I see an indication of strength 
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of which I’m proud. His environment is 
to blame for what he is, Perhaps this 
country, the people he comes in contact 
with here, will do for him what they have 
done for me.” 

Beck made a mental note that this was 
an unconscious absurdity. 

“T begrudge him nothing,” she con- 
tinued. “I only wish that he might come 
to see life as I have come to see it. If he 
could only see himself as he is! Why, he 
is intelligent, he has a good mind, he has 
been generous and kindly, and if he could 
only get set straight in his outlook I feel 
that I could call him my friend again. Do 
you understand that?” 

Beck shook his head, driving back the 
perplexity he felt. 

“No, I don’t. There’s lots of things 
I'll never quite understand about you, I 
expect. That’s one thing that made me 
love you—you interest me. I just thought 
maybe you’d like to have him driven out of 
the country.” 

“TI can never be a dog in the manger,” 
she replied. ‘“ What is good about this life 
I would share with my worst enemy, and 
gladly, because at one time I was my own 
worst enemy.” 

“ You—you don’t think you’d ever want 
to see him again, Jane?” 

With that evidence of natural jealousy 
was a gentle reproach, a wobegone expres- 
sion, which, being so groundless in fact, set 
Jane Hunter laughing. 

“ Silly!” she cried, throwing her arms 
about him. “Look at me and read the 
answer.” 

Beck laughed at himself then. 

“Who wouldn’t want you all to him- 
self?” he whispered. ‘“ And who wouldn’t 
believe in you?” 

Beck stood a long time under the stars 
that night, the feel of her lips still on his, 
but with an uncomfortable doubt in his 
heart. He was tolerant, as all big men are 
tolerant, but he had been bred in a hard 
school; he had learned to weigh men and 
to discard those who were found wanting. 
He was not vindictive, but he took no 
chances. Placing his trust in those who 
had repeatedly shown that they were un- 
worthy of trust was taking an undue risk; 
and though Jane Hunter had done her best 
to make her reasoning carry, he could not 
comprehend it. 

Finally he said: 

“This ain’t any compliment to her, 
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wonderin’ like this. It’s her way, and she 
sure’s got a right to it!” 
But he went to sleep unsatisfied. 


Out at Cathedral Tank that night the 
cattle stood snuffing rather wonderingly. 
Two days before there had been water 
which reached their knees at the deepest 
place; to-day there was none. It had 
trickled through the scars the blast had 
torn in the basin. The bellies of some 
were a bit shrunken from lack of it, and 
the bodies of the steers that had been killed 
were bloated. One had already furnished 
food to a coyote and a pair of vultures. 

Three or four licked the last of the damp 
silt and then turned eastward and began 
the slow trek back toward Devil’s Hole, 
where at this season they had gone since 
they had been calves. 

The Rev. Azariah Beal saw this scattered 
stringing of cattle and reported it to Beck. 
Tom looked up from the wheel of the 
chuck-wagon which he was repairing. 

“They're early,” he muttered. “I 
hadn’t figured they’d leave before the end 
of the week. That’s bad.” 

The next morning he and Two-Bits—the 
latter riding his beloved pony, with an ex- 
tra horse carrying the teepee, bed, and 
grub—clattered down the trail into the 
Hole and made through the brush for the 
gap. They skirted the Cole ranch, eying 
the Mexicans who were at work clearing 
sage-brush, and a mile farther on halted 
their horses, rode forward, halted again, 
rode forward, stopped. 

“It’s McKee,” Two-Bits said. “ That’s 
Webb’s gray horse.” 

The other rider came on, and they rode 
forward again, Beck’s holster hitched a bit 
forward, his thumb hooked in his belt. 

Two-Bits had been right. When Mc- 
Kee recognized them, he averted his face 
as if he would ride past without speaking; 
but this was not to be, for Beck stopped 
directly in his way and said: 

“Sam, if it was anybody else, I’d been 
shootin’ long ago. I ain’t got the heart to 
kill you. You recollect, don’t you, what I 
told you and your crowd about driftin’ into 
our territory?” 

“ This ain’t your range,” McKee grum- 
bled. “ This is Cole’s.” 

His gray eyes met Beck’s just once and 
fell off, showing helpléss hate in their 
depths—the hate of the man who would 
give battle but dares not. 
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“No need to argue,” Beck replied, tol- 
erance replaced by a snap in his tone. 
“You drag it for your own range, McKee, 
and don’t you stop to look back!” 

Two-Bits was delighted at the hot flush 
which swept into the other’s face. He 
loathed McKee, and to see him under the 
dominance of a strong man like Beck ap- 
pealed to him as immensely funny. 

“If my brother was here, he’d tell you 
about a woman that looked back an’ turned 
to salt,” he said. “ But if you turn an’ 
look back, I'll bet two bits you turn to 
somethin’ worse.” 

The other flashed one look at him—a 
look of long-standing hate, without the ut- 
ter fear that he evidenced for Beck. - He 
rode on without a word, and Two-Bits 
laughed. McKee did not even look back. 

At the gap there was water—just enough 
for a man and his horses for a few days. 
The seep had stopped, and the water was 
not fresh. 

“T guess it ‘Il do, though,” Beck said. 
“It’s mighty important for us to keep this 
stock out of the Hole, Two-Bits. -That’s 
why I brought a trustworthy man. Lord, 
they’re stringin’ up fast!” He was staring 
out over the desert where the steers slowly 
ate their way to the mouth of the Hole. 
“Funny they’re out of water so soon. If 
they get in here ”—pointing back through 
the*gap—* there may be hell to pay.” 

He helped Two-Bits pitch his teepee, and 
rode away. 

Throughout that day the homely cow- 
boy met the drifting steers and turned 
them eastward, past the Hole, toward the 
lower waters of Coyote Creek. They were 
reluctant to go, for they knew that beyond 
the gap lay water, but Two-Bits whooped 
and chased them until the van of the pro- 
cession moved on in the desired direction. 

He was up late at night, and awoke early 
in the morning, riding-up the gap to turn 
back those that had stolen past in the 
night, then stationing himself in the shade 
of the parapet to await the others that 
came in increasing numbers. 

Two-Bits did not see the gray horse pick- 
ing its way along the heights above him. 
The gray’s rider saw to it that he was not 
exposed. Nor could Beal know that the 
animal was picketed, and that a man 
crawled over the rocks on his belly, shov- 
ing a rifle before him until, from a point 
that screened him weil, he could look down 
into the gap. 
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“ BROTHER, IS IT POSSIBLE THAT YOU ARE NOT INTERESTED IN THIS ARTICLE?” 
GET ouT!” 


HEARD ME ! 


Steers strolled up and eyed Two-Bits 
with ears up, lifting their noses to snuff, 
flinging their heads about now and then to 
dislodge flies that their flicking tails could 
not reach. He would ride out toward them, 
shoving them down around the shoulder 
of the point toward the east, and then 
would return to head off others that took 
advantage of his absence to make a steal 
for the gap. As he worked, he sang: 


“ Ho, I’m a jolly cowboy, from Texas now I hail! 

Give me my quirt and po-o-ony, I’m ready for 
the trail; 

I love the rolling prairies, they're free from care 
and strife. 

Behind a herd of longhorns I'll journey all my 
life!” 


His voice was unmusical, unlovely, but 


“you 
CRIED HILTON 


he sang with fervor, sang as conscientious- 
ly as he worked. 

As he came and went the man above 
watched him, his gray eyes squinting in 
the glare of light, following now and then 
the barrel of the rifle, bringing the ivory 
sight to bear on the man’s back, caressing 
the trigger with his finger. A dozen times 
he stiffened and held his breath and the 
finger twitched; but each time his body re- 
laxed quickly and he cursed softly, rolling 
over on his side, impatient at his own in- 
decision. 

A continued flush was on his cheeks, and 
the light in his eyes was baleful, resolved, 
yet the lines of his mouth were weak and 
indecisive. Once, when Two-Bits’s rau- 
cous voice reached him, he muttered aloud 
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and stiffened again and squeezed the stock 
with his trigger hand—and then went limp. 

Noon came, and shadows commenced to 
spill into the gap from the westward. The 
steers that drifted up from the far reaches 
of wash-ribbed desert came faster, were 
more intent, more reluctant to be driven 
back. Two-Bits changed to his other horse, 
drank from the water-hole, and rode yip- 
ping toward a big roan steer that advanced 
determinedly. The animal doubled and 
dodged, but, shoulder against its rump, nip- 
ping viciously at the steer’s back, the pony 
aided his rider to success and then swung 
back. 

Two-Bits’s voice floated up as he stroked 
his horse’s neck: 





“Oh, I'm a Texas cowboy, light-hearted, brave, 
an’ free, 
To roam the wide prairie is always joy to me. 
My trusty little po-o-ony is my companion true; 
O’er creeks an’ hills an’ rivers he’s sure to pull me 
through!” 


From above came a dull spat, and Two- 
Bits was knocked forward and down, a 
dull, rending pain spreading across his 
shoulders. He struck the ground with his 
face first, and instinctively his hand started 
back toward his holster. The first move- 
ment was a whip, then it became jerky, 
faltering, and when the fingers found the 
handle of his revolver they fumbled and 
could not close. He half raised himself on 
the other elbow, dragging his knees be- 
neath his body slowly. 

His mouth was filled with sand. His 
eyes—he did not know what ailed them, 
but he could not see. He felt dizzy and 
sick. He hitched himself upward another 
degree, striving to close his fingers on his 
revolver-butt. It was the only action that 
his groggy mind could recall. He gritted the 
sand between his teeth in the effort. He 
would draw! He would fight back! He 
wasn’t gone—yet—wasn’t— 

And then he collapsed, limp and flat on 
the ground, as an utterly inert body lies. 

The fingers twitched convulsively, then 
were still. A stain seeped through his vest, 
dark in the sun. The breath slipped 
through his teeth slowly. The horse stood 


looking at him, nose low; then stepped 
closer and snuffed gently; looked rather 
resentfully at a steer trailing through the 
gap unheeded, then snuffed again. 

Up above a man was crawling back 
across the hot rocks to where a gray horse 
waited in the sun. 
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“T got him!” he muttered feverishly, as 
he covered the last distance at a run. 
“ Now, by God, I'll get—” 

Beal’s pony stood there, switching at 
the flies which alighted on him. From 
time to time he snuffed and stamped; oc- 
casionally he peered far up the Hole or 
out over the desert almost hopefully, 
watching distant objects, with erect ears. 
Then the ears would droop quickly and he 
would chew his bit and look back at his 
master with helpless eyes. 

Cattle strayed back and entered the 
Hole, those which had once been driven 
away passing the prone figure and the 
watching horse on a trot, others with their 
noses in the air, smelling water, heedless of 
all else. 

The shadows crept closer and deeper 
about Two-Bits. Overhead a buzzard 
wheeled, banking sharply, coming down 
lazily, then flapped upward and on. It 
was not yet the bird’s time. 

The horse dozed fitfully, one hip 
slumped, waking now and then with a jerk, 
pricking his ears at the quiet figure as if he 
detected movement, then letting them 
droop again rather forlornly. Once he 
walked completely about his master slovw- 
ly, the reins trailing, and then stopped to 
nose the body gently as if to say: 

“What is this, my friend? I’m only a 
horse, and I don’t understand; if I knew 
how to help you I would. Won’t you tell 
me what to do? I’m waiting here just for 
that—to help you; but I’m only a horse.” 

He plucked grass aimlessly and returned 
to stand above the man’s body, chewing 
abstractedly, stopping and holding his 
breath while he gazed down at the inani- 
mate lump, then chewing again. Once he 
sighed deeply, and the saddle creaked from 
the strain his inhalation put on the cinch. 

For hours there had been no movement. 
Night stole down from the east, shrouding 
the desert in purple, softening the harsh 
distances, making them seem gentle and 
easy. Then from the still man came a 
sound, like a sigh that was choked off. 
The hand which, hours before, had groped 
haltingly for the revolver, stirred ever so 
slightly. 

The pony’s ,ears went forward. He 
stepped gingerly about the body, keeping 
his forefeet close to it, swinging his hind 
parts in a big circle. He nickered softly, 
almost entreatingly, as if begging his mas- 
ter to speak, to make more movement; he 
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nuzzled the body rather roughly, then 
stamped in impatience; he sighed again 
and slumped a hip, chewing on his bit. 

Two-Bits was wet with dew when day- 
light came, but he had not stirred. The 
sun peered into the gap, and the drops of 
moisture, blinking back a brief interval, 
seemed to draw into his clothing and skin; 
the rays licked up the damp that had gath- 
ered in the hoof-prints about the figure. 

The black pony lifted his head high and 
whinnied shrilly at nothing at all. This 
was another day; there might be hope. 

The flies lighted on the crusted stain on 
the vest and crawled down inside the shirt. 
After an eon, a sharp, white wire of con- 
sciousness commenced to glow in Two- 
Bits’s blank mind. The one hand—the 
gun hand—twitched again, and the fingers, 
puffed from their cramped position, 
stretched stiffly, resuming their struggle for 
the gun where it had ended yesterday. 

One foot moved a trifle, and a muffled 
cough sent a small spurt of dust from be- 
neath the face pressed upon the ground. 
Slowly the gun-hand gave up its search 
and was still, gathering strength. The arm 
drew up along the man’s side, the hand 
reached his face. The elbows pressed into 
the ground. and with a moan Two-Bits 
tried to lift his body. He tried and failed, 
and sank back, his face turned upward. 

The pony blew loudly, shook his whole 
body, and stared. The other horse came 
up and stared, too; then moved toward 
the water-hole, the precious water, and 
drank deeply. The black pony watched 
him as if he, too, would drink; but he did 
not go; he remained there, with the reins 
dangling among the flies. Now and then 
his nostrils twitched and fluttered; his ears 
quirked in constant query. 

Noon, and another effort to rise—a mut- 
tered word this time and a squinting of the 
eyes that was not wholly witless. 

Two-Bits shifted his position. He could 
see his teepee, his black kettle on the ashes, 
his water bucket—his bucket — water 
bucket—water— 

He worked his lips heavily. They were 
burned and cracked, and his mouth was an 
insensate orifice. 

After a time he commenced to crawl, 
moving an inch at a time, and then settling 
back, moaning. The crusted stain on his 
vest took on fresh life, and the flies buzzed 
angrily when disturbed. His arms were of 
little use, and he progressed by slow undu- 
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lations of his limbs. Once he found a crack 
between two rocks with a toe and shoved 
himself forward a foot. 

“Damn!” he muttered in feeble triumph. 

A fevered glow came into his eyes. His 
breath quickened under the effort. He 
moaned more, rested less. 

And behind, beside, or before him went. 
the excited pony. He nickered softly, as 
in encouragement, doing his best to put 
his hope into sounds. His heavy mane and 
forelock fell about his eyes, giving him a 
disheveled appearance, but he seemed to 
be trying to say: 

“You're alive; you’re alive! You can 
move after all; you cam move! Let me 
help! Qh, partner, let me help you!” 

The horse pawed the earth desperately, 
sending stones and dirt scattering, dust 
drifting. 

“ Keep on!” he seemed to say. 
here; we'll get there somehow!” 

Two-Bits gained the shadows. The 
water was less than a hundred feet away. 
He moved his head from side to side in an 
agony of effort and threw one hand clum- 
sily before him. It.touched sage-brush. 
After moments of struggle he clamped his 
fingers about the stalk and dragged himself 
on, gritting his teeth against the pain. He 
reached a little wash, and tried to rise to 
his feet; but he could not. He floundered 
in effort and rolled into it, crying faintly 
as his torso doubled limply and he 
sprawled on his back. 

The pony stood at the edge, snuffing, 
peering down. He kicked at a fly irritably 
and stepped down into the wash himself, 
nickering in tender query. 

It took a long time for Two-Bits to roll 
over. He cried hoarsely from the hurt of 
the effort, and the fevered light in his eyes 
mounted. His mouth was no longer with- 
out sensation. It stung and smarted; so 
did his throat. Their hurt was worse than 
the weight of suffering on his shoulders. 
He wanted water as only a man whose life 
is in the balance can want water. 

Somehow he crawled out of the wash. 
It was fifty feet to the hole now. He cut 
it to twenty, and lay gasping, trembling, 
burning, the pony close beside him, first 
on one side, then the other, sometimes at 
his feet, but never standing motionless in 
his path. 

It was ten feet; then five. Lifting his 
eyelids was a world of effort in itself. His 
mouth was open, his breath sucked in the 
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dust, but he could not close his lips. He 
made a handbreadth and stopped. His 
limbs twitched spasmodically and drew up. 
He made a straining, strangling sound, 
gathering all the life that remained in his 
body. He rose on his elbows and on one 
knee. He swayed forward, he scrambled 
drunkenly. He pitched down, and as he 
went he made one last, awkward attempt 
to shove his own weight along; then he fell 
—short. 

His right hand half propped his body up. 
It slid slowly forward, impelled by the 
weight upon it alone, shoving the sand in 
its way—then went limp and _ helpless. 
The tip of his second finger just touched 
the surface of the water in the pool! 

The horse switched his tail slowly, as if 
disconsolate at a waning hope. 

“Hang it all!” he might have said. 
‘Here I thought you were going to make 
it and you can’t. I wish I knew how to 
help!” 

He sighed again, this time as if in de- 
spair. He waited a long time before drink- 
ing himself, as if hoping that his master 
would move. But the man’s body was mo- 
tionless—utterly motionless. The shallow, 
quick come-and-go of breath was not in 
evidence. Two-Bits had done all that he 
could do for himself. 

The black pony moved to the lip of rock 
which held the water against the cliff. He 
snuffed, as if to tantalize himself, and then 
plunged his nose into the hollow, guzzling 
greedily. Great gulps ran down his long 
throat, little shoots of water left his lips 
beside the bit and fell back. He breathed 
and drank and made great sounds in satis- 
fying his thirst. He lifted his head and 
caught his breath and let it slip out in a 
sigh of satisfaction, then drank again. 

Finally he finished drinking and stepped 
back, holding his lips close, as a horse will 
when his mouth contains one more swallow. 
Then he stared at Two-Bits, moved close 
to him, and chewed on the bit, letting the 
water that he did not need spill from his 
mouth. 

It fell squarely on the back of the man’s 
neck, spattering on his hair, running down 
under his shirt, driving out the flies. 

Two-Bits swam back again. It was as 
if some soothing balm had been spread 
over his wounded faculties. A flash of 
strength, a pleasing chill, ran through him. 
He moved his right arm, and the fingers 
slid on into the water. With a choking 
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cry he wriggled forward and thrust his face 
into the pool. After a long time he drew 
back and let his fevered forehead soak, 
breathing more easily through his mouth. 

It was nearly sunset when he rolled over, 
slowly, painfully, but not as a man on the 
edge of death. He looked up at the horse 
standing beside him. Just above him a 
stirrup swung to and fro in a short arc. 

“ After a while—a week or so—I can 
get hold of that—mebby,” he said huskily. 
XX 

Tue love that grew in the hearts of Tom 
Beck and Jane Hunter was not the only 
suit which approached a climax in the hills. 
Another existed, quite different, unknown 
to them—unsuspected, even; but it was 
not a secret to one who rode from the H. 
C. Ranch. 

This was the Rev. Azariah Beal. He 
stayed on, though assuring Beck that the 
call might come any hour which would 
send him on his way. He was sent on 
many errands of importance, because Beck 
had come to believe that he could trust the 
clergyman as he could trust no other man, 
and it was this riding which gave Beal his 
knowledge of that other love-making. 

Day after day he saw Dick Hilton in 
Devil’s Hole. He saw him joined by an- 
other rider—by Bobby Cole; and knew 
that the Easterner spent many days at the 
ranch-house down there in the deep valley. 

Hilton treated the girl as she never had 
been treated before. He told her tales of 
cities and men and women that held her 
breathless, and he wooed her with an art- 
fulness which kept her unaware of love- 
making. When with him, as when with 
her father, that ready defiance, her expec- 
tation of trouble, became reduced to a wist- 
fulness, an eager inquisitiveness, which left 
her, not the self-sufficient bundle of pas- 
sionate strength that she had seemed, but 
a simple mountain child. 

He would ride beside her, or sit at night 
by the fire in her father’s cabin, and would 
talk for hours, giving of his experience well, 
for he was a glib talker. He asked noth- 
ing in return—openly; but while he talked 
his eyes were on her eyes, piercing their 
depths, on her red mouth, hungering, on 
her wonderful throat, fired by desire. He 
bided his time, for the prize was a choice 
one. : 

Now and then she talked to him of Jane 
Hunter, and though her allusions were 














scornful, and her face assumed an expres- 
sion of hostility, he knew that this only re- 
sulted from her envy, the curiosity which 
she would not let come into being. He 
played upon this, dropping hints of the 
reason for his coming West, lying insinu- 
ations of his relations with the mistress of 
the big ranch, each hint a fertile seed plant- 
ed in the rich soil of her imagination. 

One afternoon they dismounted in a 
clump of willows where, early in the sea- 
son, and in wet summers, a spring bubbled 
under a rim rock. Now it was dry, almost 
dust-dry in places, and the girl sat on the 
grass, with Hilton stretched at her feet. 

He talked to her for a long time. When 
he paused she said, looking far away: 

“T’d like to see somethin’ else besides 
this. I’d like to have some of the chances 
other gals have. I’d give anything for a 
chance to be somebody!” 

He threw away the cigarette he was 
smoking. 

“T’d give anything to give you a chance, 
Bobby,” he said. 

“Yes, but you can’t!” she laughed hope- 
lessly. “ You’re a gentleman, an’ I—why, 
I’m just the daughter of a nester.” 

“ And maybe that very combination of 
circumstances gives me my chance to give 
you yours. I should like very much to 
take you East, Bobby.” 

“Yes, but there’s Alf. I couldn’t leave 
him ”—shaking her head, still innocent of 
his intent. 

Hilton was not unprepared. 

“ But if he had a comfortable ranch, 
with good buildings and plenty of stock, 
and could come to visit you at times?” 

“ But he ain’t got any of them, an’ be- 
sides—you don’t mean for me to stay?” 
she said suddenly, her eyes incredulous. 

“To stay, Bobby—to stay with me, for- 
ever and ever.” 

She started to laugh, but checked her- 
self, and leaned suddenly toward him, her 
lips parted. He lifted himself to an elbow 
and reached out for her hand. 

“Don’t you understand, dear girl? 
Don’t you see that I love you?” 

She withdrew her hand from his clasp, 
and looked away, her brows slightly drawn 
toward each other. He watched her craft- 
ily, timing his urging to her realization. 

“Don’t you see that I came West guid- 
ed by something bigger than my own rea- 
son, by something that regulates the loves 
of men to bring them to a good end?” 
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She looked back at him and shook her 
head slowly. 

“I never thought I’d be loved. I never 
thought you cared for me thataway.” 

“ Bless you! That night when I went 
walking into your cabin, and you met me 
with a rifle ready, I knew that I would love 
you, and that you would love me. It’s one 
of the things neither of us can explain, but 
I was sure of it, sure of it. Didn’t you 
guess? Didn’t you feel it deep down in 
your heart?” 

“No, never. Nothin’ good had ever 
happened to me. I didn’t calculate any- 
thing good ever would happen. The only 
bein’ I ever thought I’d love was Alf, an’ 
I’d go through fire for him. But this—it’s 
different. It ain’t like that. This is some- 
thin’—I don’t know—” 

She rose and pressed her hands to her 
breast, as if some bursting emotion hurt 
her. Hilton stood before her, his breath 
a trifle quick, his lips parted greedily. His 
hour, he felt, had struck! 

“One of the reasons that made me love 
you was your devotion to your father. An- 
other was your distrust. You never did 
trust me at first. I felt that you were keep- 
ing me off, holding yourself away from me, 
Bobby. I wanted to tell you all this long 
ago ”—which was the truth—‘ but I want- 
ed you to be sure of yourself; I wanted 
you to recognize love and to know that this 
thing between us is the lasting sort ”— 
which was a lie. 

“The lasting kind?” she queried. 
“You love me—for good? Honest?” 

“ Honest!” he promised, taking both her 
hands. “I love you with all the love a 
man can give a woman. I love you enough 
to devote my whole life to making you 
happy. I have money. We can go where 
we please, do what we please. You will 
have friends and respect. You can see 
cities and the ocean. You can live in 
grand hotels and eat wonderful food that 
some one else has cooked; you can hear 
music and go to theaters; you will have 
flowers and automobiles; you'll see Cali- 
fornia and Florida and Europe.” 

“ Because you love me?” she demanded, 
as he put his arms about her. “It’s be- 
cause you love me, ain’t it? If I thought 
—if I thought it was for anything else, I’d 
kill you!” 

Her tone was even enough, her voice the 
soft, full voice of a woman touched by love, 
but beneath its velvet was a matter-of-fact 
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certainty that caused the faintest tremor “ Because I love you, Bobby! Will you 
to run through Hilton’s limbs. come?” 
They looked into each other’s eyes, felt “ An’ I'll be your wife, an’ you won’t 


each other’s breath upon their cheeks, the be ashamed of me—ever?” 
“ Never!” in a tone that was too 


firm for conviction. 

“ An’ Alf ‘ll come to see us 
whenever he wants to?” 

““ Whenever he wants to. Don’t 
you believe me? Why question?” 
he asked hurriedly. “Say you 
love me, now, to-day, this hour ”— 
straining her to him. “ Say it to 
me, Bobby; say that you love me 


">? 


as I love you! 





















“EXCUSE ME,” THE CLERGY- 
MAN SAID MILDLY, “BUT 
THE GENTLEMAN'S 
HORSE IS FED” 


one consumed by passion, the other swept His eyes burned into hers, and he closed 
upward into a new world, a new, incredible his lips to press them on hers, to touch the 
life, as a beautiful hope touched her heart. woman of her into being, to accomplish 
They did not see their horses standing with the end he sought. 

intent ears; nor did they hear the slight “Oh, Mr. Hilton, I—” 

sounds of another approaching. Her voice had the quality of a sob, and 

































he waited for her to go on before he sealed 
his tricky pact with a kiss; but as she hesi- 
tated, a crashing of the brush shocked him 
into a realization of the outside world, and 
a resounding voice cried: 

“One moment! Just one moment!” 

The Rev. Azariah Beal advanced toward 
them through the 
willows. Bobby 
whirled to _ face 
him, and Hilton, io 


with an oath, re- Pd <*% 
leased her. oe 
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portentous silence. 
The Rev. Azariah 
halted, plainly con- 
fused. Before Hil- 
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ton’s glare and the girl’s breathless fury his 
eyes wavered. He opened his lips to speak 
and closed them helplessly. Then a queer 
glimmer crossed his face, half hope, half 
smile. 

He reached into his pocket, brought 
forth a fountain pen, held it up, and said: 

“One moment of your time to bring to 
your attention this article, known from 
coast to coast, indispensable to any man, 
woman, or child, which we are introducing 
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for the purposes of further advertising at a 
trifling price, which—”’ 

“Who the devil sent you here?” de- 
manded Hilton, advancing. 

The Rev. Azariah lowered his head and 
blinked through his spectacles. 

“] do not come from that black deity,” 
he replied mildly. ‘I am directed from 
above, and I have been called upon—” 

“ Just now you're called upon to get out 
of here!” the exasperated 
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“HE'S STANDING THERE NOW, COV- 
ERING ME WITH A GUN!" HILTON 
SAID. “LOOK AT HIM!” 







Hilton hotly returned. ‘“ Do you under- 
stand what I say? Get out of here, if you 
know what’s good for you!” 

“ Brother, is it possible that you are not 
interested in this article? Made of pure 
rubber—” 

“You heard me! Go!” cried Hilton. 

For a moment the Rev. Azariah stood 
as if undecided. 

“T am sorry,” he said, “ that I cannot 
interest you. If not to-day, then another 
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time, perhaps? A splendid gift for a lady, 
my friend, a—” 

“ Nobody here wants to listen to you. 
Be on your way!” 

Sorrowfully Mr. Beal replaced the pen 
in his pocket, rattling it against the re- 
mainder of his stock. As he turned away 
he drew them all out, and for some time he 
stood beside his horse, counting them care- 
fully, muttering to himself. He looked 
about his feet, retraced his steps to where 
he had stood in his attempt to make a sale, 
scanning the ground. 

“Can it be,” he asked absently, “ that 
I have miscounted?” 

He gave no heed to the two who watched 
him, but it was a matter of ten minutes 
before he was finally satisfied that there 
had been no loss—or that nothing else 
would be lost that day—and rode away. 

By that time Hilton’s ill temper was 
fierce, and in Bobby’s face there was a 
half-frightened, bewildered look. She 
turned to the Easterner with a questioning 
little gesture, but he did not respond. 

“ He spoiled it for a while, Bobby,” he 
said. “ Let’s ride back.” 

XXI 

Wess was building biscuits, and Hep- 
burn was slicing a steak from the hind 
quarter of a carcass which a few days be- 
fore had been an H. C. steer. McKee en- 
tered with an armful of wood. He dropped 
it into the box beside the stove with a 
clatter and went out again. He was whis- 
tling a doleful little tune, as a preoccupied 
man will whistle. His gray eyes were pe- 
culiarly grim, and when he stopped whis- 
tlinz his mouth set into determined lines. 

“ What’s got into him?” Webb asked. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

“ He’s changed in the last day or two. 
Wouldn’t think he was the same man,” 
Webb went on. “ Do you think there’s a 
chance—” 

It was unnecessary to finish the ques- 
tion, for there was only one subject that 
these men discussed which called for the 
cautious tone Webb had adopted. Hep- 
burn chuckled scornfully. 

“ Thunder, no!” he said. “ Sam’s the 
last one to double-cross us, especially when 
Beck’s on th’ other side. 

“Somethin’s got into him, all right, but 
it ain’t anything to hurt us. He’s changed. 


You know how he used to be, Dad—kind 
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of a bully, always lookin’ for trouble. 






Well, it wasn’t that he was quarrelsome, 
like most mean men are. It was because 
he was afraid to be any other way. That 
was what made him abuse his horse that 
time; the pony had put a crimp in Sam, 
an’ the only way Sam could work up his 
nerve to get aboard was to work him over 
unmerciful. That give Beck his chance, 
an’ he sure did comb poor Sam. It took 
all the starch out of him, but that wasn’t 
the worst. It give everybody that didn’t 
like him a chance to rub it in, an’ they 
sure done it. Sam’s been a standin’ joke 
ever since. They seem to look for chances 
to ride him. Two-Bits ain’t let him alone 
a minute when they was near together. 
Sam used to swear he’d get both Two-Bits 
an’ Beck, but he won’t. He ain’t that 
kind, I guess. Beck knocked what little 
sand he had left all out of him. Some- 
thin’s changed him again, though.” 

“You’ve rubbed it into him pretty 
strong yourself, Webb,” Hepburn remind- 
ed his friend. 

“ Different reason.”” Webb waxed phil- 
osophical. ‘“ When a man’s enemies bother 
him it only drives him down—that is, a 
man like Sam; but when his friends ride 
him, it’s likely to put a little color in 
his liver. That’s why I keep after him. 
I never did figure he’d try to get Beck in 
an open fight, but I used to think he might 
do it some other way. That’s what I’d like 
to see him do!” 

“ Maybe he will. Somethin’s changed 
him again, Webb. I tell you he’s been 
goin’ around to-day like a man whose done 
somethin’ big. It’s a sort of—of confi- 
dence, you’d call it.” 

“ Mebby Hilton’s got under his skin. 
He don’t like Sam, but he talks a lot to 
him about Beck, quiet like, as if it wasn’t 
of much importance. Still, he keeps ding- 
in’ away at it.” 

“ Like he does to us about things, eh? 
Always sort of suggestin’, until you go an’ 
do somethin’ that seems like a good play, 
an’ then, after a while, you wake up to 
realize that he was the one who started you 
on your way.” 

Hilton came in, and the four—the other 
riders were on the range—ate their meal 
and talked lowly of the war they were 
waging. That is, Hepburn and Webb 
talked. McKee listened; neither of the 
others bothered to address him, or even 
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consciously to include him as an auditor. 
And Hilton listened and watched McKee, 
his eyes speculative. 

“With the tank gone, that cuts down 
just so much on their range,” Webb said. 
“It’s plain they don’t figure on usin’ the 
Hole, or they’d let their stuff drift in there, 
as they’ve always done.” 

“You don’t want to be too sure that 
their stuff won’t get into the Hole,” put in 
McKee, with a nodding of his head. 

“T s’pose they put a man in the gap to 
go to sleep, did they?” Webb returned. 
“Tt was a good move on Beck’s part. I 
wish the stuff would get by and perish of 
thirst! We'd keep ’em out of Cole’s water, 
you bet! Beck’s too wise to let that hap- 
pen, though.” 

“‘ Mebby he ain’t so wise as he thinks,” 
McKee insisted in that queer, lofty m=n- 
ner. “ He put a man there all right, all 
right, but everybody ain’t been asleep.” 

Hepburn started to say something to 
Webb, but was arrested by this. 

“What you got in your head, Sam?” he 
asked, with more intent than he had used 
in questioning McKee in months. 

Sam felt himself assuming a sudden im- 
portance at this. His manner of mystery 
had caught their interest. It was the first 
time he had succeeded in doing this, the 
‘first time he had really been an insider in 
the game they were playing. It was grati- 
fying to know facts which they did not 
know, and he cherished this superiority. 

“Never you mind what’s in Sam’s 
head,” he said. ‘ You’ve been figurin’ I’m 
a helpless sort of waddie for a long time, 
but I guess you'll think different when you 
find out some things I know.” 

Hepburn urged again, but McKee was 
no more responsive, so the older man put 
McKee’s secretiveness down as pique, con- 
cealing nothing of value, and went on with 
the talk. 

Later in the evening Webb said: 

“Sure you didn’t leave anything by the 
tank that ’d give us away?” 

“ Think I’m simple-minded?” Hepburn 
countered. 

“It’s a blamed good thing not to be. 
That’s the first place they'll ride when the 
round-up starts. As soon as Beck hears 
the tank’s gone he’ll go over that place 
with a fine-tooth comb. If he could hang 
that on us, it ’d be all he’d need.” 

“He can go over it with a ‘microscope, 
but he’ll find nothin’.” 
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“You sure he will?” McKee asked, 
rather breathlessly, his eyes lighted with a 
peculiar glow. 

“ Will what?” 

“Go there to look it over.” 

Hepburn snorted. 

“ That’s one thing you can be sure about 
Beck—he watches details an’ don’t let 
nothin’ get away from him. He’s always 
pryin’ into things himself; he ain’t satisfied 
to get his information second hand. A 
thing like this, which has meant a lot to 
them—why, he’ll investigate it until he’s 
found somethin’ or hell freezes!” 

McKee sat back, staring at the floor, his 
hands limp in his lap. Still that strange 
light showed in his eyes, and occasionally 
his lips moved as if he rehearsed a decla- 
ration to himself. Hilton, stretched on his 
bed, watched McKee. 

After a time Sam roused and rolled a 
cigarette with unsteady fingers. He sat 
smoking as he thought and planned, al- 
ready triumphing in anticipation. His 
eyes changed, and the lines of his face were 
remolded—and Hilton still watched. 

Late that evening McKee went out into 
the dooryard, to be alone with the memory 
of the stroke he had made, and to continue 
his plans for the master-blow he was to 
make. But he was not alone. Hilton fol- 
lowed and spoke quietly over his shoulder, 
saying: 

“Yes, Sam, the chances are that he’ll 
go to the tank alone.” 

Whereupon the other started and whis- 
pered savagely: 

“How'd you know I was thinkin’ that?” 

Hilton laughed quietly and put an arm 
across Sam’s shoulders, and they walked 
at length in the darkness, talking, talking. 
The Easterner looked close into McKee’s 
face, and flattered and suggested and en- 
couraged him. 

XXII 


Tue chuck-wagon had gone, followed by 
the bed-wagon and the cavet, the last made 
up of one hundred and forty saddle-horses, 
stringing along the road, a solid column of 


horse-flesh. In a day the round-up would 
be on. Camp was to be made first far 
down on Coyote Creek, and the country 
from Cathedral Tank eastward would first 
be ridden. 

Outwardly the departure was not so dif- 
ferent from others of its sort. There were 
rifles on saddles, to be sure, but there was 
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plenty of banter and fun. Still, a spirit 
prevailed which told that the men were 
not wholly concerned with the normal busi- 
ness of the range. There were other things, 
more grim, more serious, than gathering 
steers and branding calves. 

H. C. hands were not the only ones who 
rode heavily armed. There were others, 
skulking on high ridges, watching, waiting. 
The whole country knew they were there. 
The eyes of the whole country were on the 
factions. The ears of the country were 
strained to catch what sounds of clash 
might rise. For the coming of that clash 
was sensed as an impending crash of thun- 
der is sensed under cloud-banked skies. 

“ll be joinin’ them to-night or in the 
morning,” Beck told Jane as the cavalcade 
disappeared down the creek. “I’m glad 
there are things to hold me here a few 
hours longer, because I’ll be gone a long 
time, an’ I’m jealous of the days I have to 
be away from you.” 

“You'll come to say good-by?” 

“Tf I have to crawl to you!” He gave 
her one of his lingering kisses. ‘ When I 
come back from the ride there’s something 
I'd like to talk over with you—something 
we ain’t mentioned yet.” 

“T’ll be waiting to talk it over, dear,” 
she whispered, for she understood. 

Not long after Beck had ridden away, 
the Rev. Azariah stumped down from the 
corral to the ranch-house and rapped on 
the door. Jane was at her desk, and looked 
up in surprise, for it was the first time the 
elder Beal had come to her alone. 

“TI come to ask for aid, ma’am, in what 
might be termed work among the heathen, 
though in a sense it is the task of a home 
missionary.” 

Jane put down her pen and sat back in 
her chair, trying to hide her amusement. 

“Yes, reverend,” she said in her crisp 
manner. “I’m interested.” 

He blinked and rattled pens in a side 
pocket of the rusty coat. 

“T trust that you will bear with me, 
ma’am, until I have finished. I have been 
moved to speak to you for long, but have 
hesitated because it is difficult to present 
the matter vithout intruding on privacies. 
An unholy love is being hidden in the soli- 
tudes of these hills. A man who is at heart 





a serpent seeks to corrupt the white soul 
of a child. You possess the knowledge of 
this man which seems to be the only hope 
of salvation for the innocent.” 
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A feeling of apprehension swept through 
the girl. With it was suspicion, for though 
her mind easily fastened on Dick Hilton 
as the man referred to, she could connect 
him with no other woman. 

“T trust, ma’am, that you will be chari- 
table in your estimate of what I have done. 
It is no more possible for Azariah Beal to 
go through life with his eyes closed, and 
his powers of deduction dormant, than it 
is for the birds to refrain from flight or the 
fishes from swimming. I try to do good 
as I go my way. I realize that it is not in 
the orthodox manner, that my methods are 
strange; but my work is among unusual 
people, and the old ways of accomplish- 
ment will not produce results, any more 
than the old standards of morality will fit 
the lives of my people. I observed this 
man, a stranger to the country, in town on 
my arrival. When I reached here to tarry 
with my brother until I am called to move, 
I observed you, also a stranger to the fron- 
tier. I observed other things which you 
will not consider prying curiosity, I hope. 
There was a connection, a logical connec- 
tion, between you two strangers; were it 
not for subsequent events this observation 
would have remained in my heart. So far 
it has, but now I must reveal it to you. 
You are the only individual who stands 
between Dick Hilton and the ruin of Bob- 
by Cole.” 

He stopped talking and rattled his pens 
again. Jane’s apprehension was swept 
away, and she was consumed with a sharp 
feeling of abhorrence. 

“You mean that he—” she began, and 
let the question trail off. 

The Rev. Azariah nodded. 

“ Exactly. He has charmed her. He 
speaks with the cunning of a serpent, and 
under his influence she is as helpless as a 
quail. He cannot be driven off by threats, 
because he is not that sort. The girl can- 
not be convinced of his wicked purpose, 
because she trusts no man but him. If the 
affair proceeds, she will pay the price of a 
broken heart, because in spirit she is pure 
gold. He might protest his sincerity to 
men of this country, and force them into 
belief, but with you it is different. There 
is in every man, no matter how far he may 
have fallen, a sense of shame. He can bury 
it deeply from those who do not know him, 
but to his own kind it is ever near the sur- 
face. I beg of you, ma’am, to join me in 
this holy cause and dissuade him from his 
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black purpose, if not by an appeal to hon- 
or, then by an appeal to his shame.” 

Jane rose. 

“You mean that he has been making 
love to this girl? And that you think I 
can save her?” 

“Tt’s the only way. She will not listen 
to me, she will not listen to you, because 
she considers you her enemy. He may be 
so far sunk in sin that he will not heed the 
advice of one whom he has known and re- 
spected and—excuse me—loved, after his 
manner of loving.” Jane flushed, but he 
took no notice. “ But unless I attempt to 
bring your influence to bear upon him, I 
will feel that I have not answered the call 
to duty.” 

He blinked again and looked at her with 
an appeal that wiped out any doubt she 
might have had; he was wholly sincere. 

“ Why, I don’t know what I could say, 
what I could do.” 

“Nor I. But you know Hilton; you 
know the girl; I have made you familiar 
with the situation. I rely on your resource- 
fulness. May I bring him to you?” 

“ He wouldn’t come here.” 

The Rev. Azariah rattled his pens and 
said: 


“T think I might persuade him. Have 
I, as your employee, your permission—I 
might say, your order—to bring him here?”’ 


“Of course. If there is anything I can 
do—ugh!” She shuddered and pressed a 
wrist against her eyes. “It’s beastly! 
Beastly!” 

The Rev. Azariah departed. Through- 
out the day Jane Hunter could think of 
little other than the situation which he had 
outlined to her. Her wrath was roused, 
replacing the disgust she had felt at first, 
and her heart went out to Bobby Cole with 
a tenderness that only women can know 
for women. 

She tried to think ahead, to consider 
what she could say or do, to speculate what 
the results of this next meeting with Dick 
Hilton might be. But she could not guess; 
and that was well, for could she have fore- 
seen, could she have known all that im- 
pended, her courage might have failed. 

Evening was well into dusk, with the 
first stars pricking through the failing day- 
light, when two riders came through the 
H. C. gate. Dick Hilton rode first, and 
behind him, one hand in a deep pocket of 
his frock coat, rode the Rev. Azariah. 

“You can get down and open the gate,” 
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the latter said, and Hilton, sulkily dis- 
mounting, led his horse through. 

“* And now what?” he asked in surly sub- 
mission. 

“ Now IT’ll finish my errand and escort 
you to the owner of this establishment.” 

Hilton led his horse across to the door- 
yard. The Rev. Azariah dismounted, and 
the two walked down the cottonwoods to 
the big veranda, the Easterner still in the 
lead, the other with his hand in his side 
pocket. 

Jane saw them; she was at the door. 

“Good evening!” said Hilton bitterly. 

“In accordance with your orders, ma’am, 
I persuaded this gentleman to call,” said 
Beal, almost humbly. “ I’ll feed his horse 
and return later.” 

He turned and hurried up the path. 

Hilton pulled down his coat-sleeves irri- 
tably, and looked at Jane with a bitter 
smile. 

“To what do I owe the—the honor of 
such a summons?” 

“Come in, Dick. I want to talk to 
you,” she replied, keeping her voice and 
expression steady. 

She held the door open, and he entered, 
his mouth drawn down in a sardonic gri- 
mace. A single shaded lamp was lighted, 
and as she turned to him she could see his 
eyes glittering balefully in the dusk. 

‘“ Rather different from our last meeting 
here,” he said testily. “Then you were 
concerned with my going; now you seem 
determined to have me here.” 

“Let’s not discuss the past, Dick. I 
called you here for a definite purpose. Can 
you guess what it is?” 

He eyed her in hostile speculation. 

“I don’t see where anything that con- 
cerns me could concern you now. That is, 
unless you’ve changed your mind.” 

She gave him a wry smile and a shake 
of her head. 

“T shall never change, Dick. It was no 
interest in you that made me send for you. 
It was interest in the well-being of another 
woman.” 

“Oh, another woman! And who, pray, 
may she be?” frigidly, face darkening. 

“Can’t you guess? Have there been so 
many out here?”’ 

“You know there’s only one woman for 
me,” he said bitterly. ‘She drove me off 
like a thief, and has called me back as if 
I were a thief!” 

“ Perhaps you are.” 
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“ What do you mean by that?” 
There was that about him which made 
her think of a man cornered. 

“T have called you here because I have 
reason to believe that you are trying to 
steal the heart of a young girl—of Bobby 
Cole.” 

He laughed unpleasantly, but there was 
in the laugh a queer relief, as if he had 
anticipated other things. 

“ Now who’s been tattling to you?” 

“My men have seen you come and go, 
they have seen you with the girl. One of 
them came to me and begged that I would 
send for you and try to talk you out of 
this. They know, Dick. These men un- 
derstand men like you.” 

“ Because they see me with her, and be- 
cause I’m not considered fit by you to stay 
beneath your roof, even when it is night 
and storming, they think I’m damned be- 
yond hope, do they? They think I’m 
menacing her happiness, do they?” 

“ But aren’t you?” she countered. “I 
know her. I have talked to her and 
watched her. Dick, she is a lonely, pa- 
thetic little creature with the world against 
her. There have been just two things left 
in her life—her own splendid self-respect 
and her devotion to her father. And now 
she is facing loss of the biggest thing she 
possesses—the loss of her belief in herself, 
for you will destroy that just as surely as 
you force her to listen to your—to what 
I suppose you still call your love-making.” 

He eyed her a moment before saying: 

“You used, at least, to be fair, Jane; 
you used to go slowly in judging people 
and their motives, and usually you were 
more or less right. Have you put all that 
behind you? Does the fact that a man is 
charged with some irregularity convince 
you of his guilt?” 

“No; but knowing you and knowing 
her—” 

“ Don’t you think it possible for a man 
—even, for the sake of the argument, a 
blackguard like me ”—bowing slightly— 
“to change a little?” 

He put the question with so much confi- 
dence, with so much of his old certainty, 
that it checked Jane. 

“We all may change,” she said slowly. 

“T am glad you will grant that much,” 
he went on ironically. “ Think back, just 
a few weeks, and you may recall one some- 
what theatrical statement you made to me 
about finding yourself among these people. 
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I thought it preposterous then, but I have 
lived and learned; I know now that you 
might mean what you said then. Jane, I, 
too, lave found my people—at least, my 
woman.” 

She stared hard at him. 

“Do you mean that, Dick Hilton?” she 
inquired in a low tone. 

“As much as I have ever meant any- 
thing in my life!” 

“Sit down,” she said, more to give her 
time to think than in consideration of his 
comfort. “It isn’t much of a boast, to 
mean this as much as you have ever meant 
anything,” she added after a moment. 

“Then need we talk further? You ask 
questions; I answer; you do not believe. 
Why continue?” 

She sat down in a chair before him. 

“ This is the reason—I think you have 
lied to me again. I don’t believe you are 
sincere. No, no, you must listen to me, 
now!” as he started forward with an en- 
raged exclamation. “I brought you here 
to make what is left of the Dick Hilton I 
once liked see this thing as I see it.” 

And try she did. She talked rapidly, al- 
most hurriedly, carried along by her own 
conviction, sweeping aside his early pro- 
tests, forcing him to listen to her. She put 
her best into that effort, for as he sat there 
with his cruel, cynical smile, she realized 
that this was a task worthy of her best 
mettle. 

She sketched Bobby Cole’s life as she 
knew it. She argued in detail to show him 
how the girl had never had a chance to 
taste the things which are sweetest to girl- 
hood. She touched on the incident in 
town, where, in desperation, Bobby had 
tried to force the respect of men. She told 
him of the defiance with which her own 
advances of friendship had been met. 

Jane was eloquent. For the better part 
of an hour she talked steadily, occasionally 
interrupted by a skeptical laugh or a sneer- 
ing retort, but she persisted. Hilton lis- 
tened and watched, his eyes hard, his 
mouth drawn into forbidding lines, a man- 
ner of suspicious caution about him, as if 
there was much that he wanted to conceal. 

Finally her sincerity had an effect, and 
she could see his cold assurance melting. 
His gaze left hers, and a flush crept into 
his cheeks. She moved quickly to sit be- 
side him. 

“ Dick! Dick! For the sake of what 
you once were, for the sake of what you 
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still can be, go away! If you won’t go for come into the light. It would wither if she 
the sake of the girl, go for your own!” gave it to you and found that you had de- 
“Tt’s not what you think,” he protested  serted it.” 
feebly, without looking at her. “I’m not “T tell you I’m on the level with her.” 
philandering.” 
“No, Dick, not philandering, 
because that is too gentle a word. 
It is something worse, something 
darker, which will bring more 
shame to you and to all who once 
knew and trusted you. Don’t you 
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see that you’re playing with something as “Would you marry her?” Jane inquired, 
delicate as a mountain flower? Don’t you leaning closer to him as his manner told of 
see that you will crush it? Because this the effect her pleas were having. 

girl is strong of body and able to contend “ Of course.” 

for her own position, don’t think that her “You'd take her to the East, to your 
heart can be treated roughly. It has never friends?” 
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“ Why not?” shifting uneasily. 
“ Dick, look at me!” Tears in her eyes, 
che put her hands on his shoulders and 
forced him to turn his face. ‘“ You can’t 
mean that. I can see you don’t. Dick, oh, 
Dick! For the sake of all that is good and 
tine in life, for the sake of the manhood 
‘you can regain, don’t do this thing! I’m 
asking it of you. Perhaps I have little 
ight to make any requests of you, but in 
the name of the love you say you once 
bore for me, try to look into my heart, a 
woman’s heart, and see what this thing 
means. I’m not trying to make it difficult 
for you; I’m not trying to interfere and be 
mean. I’m begging you, Dick, to give her 
up. If nothing else will appeal to you, do 
it for my sake!” 

She shook him gently as he turned his 
head from her, humiliated, shamed, beaten. 
He was convinced; she knew that his sham 
was broken down, that his purpose was 
clear to her, and that the conscience re- 
maining in his soul tortured him. 

Jane held so a long moment, her fingers 
gripping his shoulders, appeal in every 
tense line of her body. 

And close outside the window another 
figure held tense, watching, straining in a 
futile attempt to catch the low words they 
spoke. It was a slender figure, which rode 
up on a soft-stepping horse, dismounted, 
slipped over the fence, ran stealthily along 
the creek, halted in the shadow of the cot- 
tonwoods, and then crept slowly forward 
until it stood close to the shaft of yellow 
light which streamed from the window. 
There it stood spying. 

“You have said that you loved me. 
Dick. Do this for me in the name of that 
love! I am asking it with a sincerity that 
was never in any other request I have made 
of you.” 

Slowly he turned his face to hers, show- 
ing an expression of weakness, of helpless- 
ness, as one who turns to ask humbly, al- 
most desperately, for aid. 

The figure out there started forward as 
if it would leap through the window, mak- 
ing a sharp sound of breath hissing through 
teeth, in fright or in hatred. The move- 
ment was checked, for the gate creaked 
open and the scuffing boots of a man were 
heard on the path. The figure skulked 
swiftly along the house, ducking along the 
cottonwoods, out toward the road, where 
a horse stood waiting. 


It was the Rev. Azariah coming. As he 
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neared the house, he whistled “ Yield Not 
to Temptation,” as if to give warning of 
his approach. Hilton heard and looked 
up sharply, and a glitter of rage appeared 
in his eyes. He shook Jane Hunter off 
savagely and rose. 

“I'd let you make an ass of me!” he 
cried savagely. “ You won’t believe when 
I tell you the truth—but what should I 
care?” he broke off shortly. “ Whatever 
I do, and where, and why, is my own af- 
fair; none of yours, though you try to 
make it yours, try to judge me as you 
judge your new friends, probably. You 
talk of the man I once was. Well, if I’ve 
changed in your eyes, it’s not my fault; it’s 
yours, Jane. Hunter, yours! You’d drive 
me on, lead me on, and when finally cor- 
nered you’d be perfectly frank to tell me 
that you’d only toyed with me; that you 
tolerated me because you thought you 
might have to use the things I owned!” 

“ Not that, Dick! You’re putting it all 
wrong—”’ 

“Listen to me!” he shouted, quivering 
with rage. “ If I’ve changed, it is you who 
have changed me! If life means nothing 
to me, it is you who have made it so!” He 
was towering in his anger. “ You played 
me as your last straw as long as you dared, 
and now, when I go my way, the only way 
open to me, when I try to find a little hap- 
piness, you hound me, try to shame me 
with your sham morals!” 

“ Dick, that’s not true.” 

“It is true. Why, you haven’t a leg to 
stand on—” 

His storming was interrupted by a rap 
on the door, and he turned to see the Rev. 
Azariah standing there, a battered derby 
in his hand. 

“Excuse me,” the clergyman said mild- 
ly, ““ but the gentleman’s horse is fed.” 

It was his way of letting Jane Hunter— 
and Dick Hilton—know that she was not 
alone; but if he had intended to stop the 
tirade which he had heard from outside he 
did not succeed, for the Easterner was fur- 
ther enraged at sight of him. 

“I suppose this is part of your plan!” 
he snapped. “ You found out that it’s no 
use to wheedle me, so you’ve had your gun- 
man come to drive me off!” 

“Dick, don’t be silly! You're absurd. 
A gun—the idea!” 

Hilton laughed tauntingly. 

“ He’s standing there now, covering me 
with a gun!” he said. “Look at him!” 
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He pointed to the Rev. Azariah’s pocket. 

A hand was in it, the garment bulged 
sharply, and imagination could easily see 
within a revolver, ready for instant use. 
“ That’s how you treat me; that’s how you 
got me here. God knows I wouldn’t have 
co~-> ctherwise if your existence depended 
on x. This man met me on the trail. He 
said you wanted to see me. I consigned 
him to the place from which he tries to 
save sinners. He covered me just as he 
has me covered now, and said it would be 
wise for me to answer your summons. How 
else do you think he brought me?” he de- 
manded, wheeling to face Jane again. 

The girl looked quickly to Beal, her lips 
parted in surprise. 

“JT sent Mr. Beal for you, yes, but I said 
nothing about using force to bring you. I 
wouldn’t do that. I’m sure.there is some 
mistake!” : 

“Yes, ma’am, I’m sure there is,” said 
the Rev. Azariah, blinking and withdraw- 
ing his hand slowly. “ I’m a man of peace. 
I’m not a man of force.” 

He lifted his hand clear. The ominous 
bulge in his pocket collapsed, and he held 
up one of his pens. 

“ One dollar,” he said rather weakly, as 
if either frightened or vastly amused. 

Standing there, looking rather blankly 
about, holding the pen in his hand, he was 
in ludicrous contrast to the angry Hilton. 
It made the other man seem absurd, his 
raging like the burlesque of some clowning 
actor. 

With a helpless, choking oath, Hilton 
turned and strode for the doorway. 

“ For the last time I’ve been made a fool 
of!” he cried, and hastened up the path. 

They heard him mount his horse and 
ride away. 

Jane was too busied with more somber 
thoughts to appreciate the humor of the 
situation; she did so later. Even had she 
been able to give attention to the contrast 
between Hilton’s rage and the chagrin 
which followed so closely, the change in 
the Rev. Azariah would have diverted her 

attention. He stood looking at her with 
grief in his eyes, and when he spoke his 
voice shook. 

“IT feel that I have done my duty, 
ma’am, but that is all Azariah Beal has to 
say for himself. There has been no result. 
I may have been too late in my attempt. 
I fear there is nothing more to be done, 
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unless you succeed in ridding yourself of 
your enemies.” 

“Do you think that would have an ef- 
fect on Bobby Cole?” 

He nodded gravely. 

“You and she have something in com- 
mon—an enemy.” 

“You mean that Hilton is my enemy in 
the sense that he may imperil the future 
of the H. C.?” ' 

“ The same, ma’am.” 

She studied him carefully. 

“ Reverend, it is likely that you are 
right. I am beginning to see a connection 
between factors which have seemed to be 
unrelated.” 

He started to speak, but a shout checked 
him. They listened to a confusion of 
voices. 

“Something’s wrong,” Beal said, and 
stepped to the veranda. ‘ Somebody’s 
hurt!” 

Jane ran to the doorway, but he had al- 
ready started up the path. She followed 
as she saw a close huddle of men about the 
lighted doorway of the bunk-house move 
slowly in, carrying a burden gently. As 
she neared the building, a rather tragic 
quiet marked the group. 

Two-Bits’s horse was standing, saddled, 
in the path of light. Inside a man was ly- 
ing face down on the floor. A cowboy 
knelt at his head, and two or three others 
stood beside him, silent and grave. 

The prostrate man was Two-Bits, and 
his shoulders dripped blood. As Jane be- 
came a part of the group, he stirred and 
struggled to raise his head. 

“What is it, brother?” Azariah Beal 
asked gently, turning Two-Bits over and 





supporting his head. “Tell us. You're 
not done for. It’s ripped your back open, 
but that’s all. Who was it?” 


The other looked about slowly with be- 
wildered eyes. - 

“From behind,” he sai, weakly. 
“They got me from behind.” * 

His gaze wavered from face to face, and 
finally rested on Jane’s. He moved feebly. 

“A big bunch of your cattle must. be in 
the Hole, ma’am,” he said. “ There ain’t 
—any water there. I was keepin’ ’em out, 
an’ somebody got me from behind. They 
must ’a’ waited—to get me—from behind. 
The only water’s—in fence. It looks like 
—a lot of trouble, ma’am.” 

He stopped talking, exhausted. 
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ESTELLE WINWOOD, LEADING WOMAN IN SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S COMEDY OF POSTWAR 
COMPLICATIONS, “TOO MANY HUSBANDS” 


From her latest photograth by White, New York 


NDER the title “ Critic-Pressure ” 
the London Stage recently printed 
an editorial on the difficulties en- 

countered by reviewers in giving adequate 
attention to new plays in the short time at 
their disposal. In the West End theaters, 
just as on Broadway, curtains have taken 
to rising later and later, with the result 
that sometimes they do not fall on the last 
act until half past eleven—which necessi- 
tates quick work on the part of the critics, 
if their reviews are to appear in the next 
morning’s newspapers. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is small wonder that plays 
get less space than their managers think 
they deserve. 

One remedy would be to offer all new 
plays on Saturday night, when, according to 
the regular custom of the newspapers, which 
must necessarily close their forms for Sun- 
day much earlier than on other nights, the 
notices are held over until Monday morn- 
ing, thus giving the writers a whole day in 


which to prepare them. If the result 
George Tyler achieved with “ Clarence ”— 
brought out on the last night in the week— 
be any criterion, Saturday would be quite 
likely to displace Monday as the favorite 
night for premiéres, although its universal 
adoption would play hob with booking ar- 
rangements. In the Tribune, Heywood 
Broun wrote more than a column of “ Clar- 
ence” eulogy, even taking the time to eat 
his own words, set down the week before, 
to the effect that Tarkington would never 
write half so well for the stage as for the 
printed page. And Lawrence Reamer, in 
the Sun, took nearly a column in which to 
tell how much he thought of the new piece. 

To be sure, Saturday night openings do 
not always insure favorable notices. In- 
deed, I call to mind one or two cases in 
which the advertisements on Sunday asked 
the readers to watch the Monday papers 
for what the critics said, when, had the 
managers but realized what the verdict 
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would be, they would not have 
been so eager to call attention 
to it. 

Perhaps the best and simplest 
remedy would be to start plays 
earlier. I know a man who claims 
that it is impossible to be late to 
a New York show, and more than 
once I have heard a theaterful of 
impatient auditors break into 
applause simply to manifest their 
dissatisfaction at the delay in 
ringing up. London has sought a 
middle ground in the matter by 
starting first nights promptly at 
eight o’clock, to accommodate 
the reviewers, and beginning at 
the so-called fashionable hour on 
subsequent evenings. 

Apropos of the fashionables, I 
have noted at musical shows that 
the smarter the audiences, the 
more addicted they are to walking 
out on the performers while they 
are singing the final ensemble. It 
has been suggested that their pre- 
mature exit is due to eagerness to 
get in some dancing of their own 
at the Ziegfeld Frolic or the Mid- 
night Whirl. These after-the- 
theater entertainments, with the 
intimate touches between the 
performers and those occupying 
front-row tables—in the latest 
Frolic the girls extract tiny flasks 
from the Woman’s First National 
sank, and offer a drop or two of 
the real thing to ringside visitors 
—are not possible in London, 
where the twelve-thirty closing 
law for everything outside of 
clubs is rigidly enforced. 

Other American importations 
have been so numerous in the 
British capital during the past two 
seasons that complaints are fre- 
quently heard of the_ encroach- 
ments on native wares. For in- 
stance, in this same London Stage 
I discover that out of thirty-two 
attractions playing at West End 
theaters, nine have already been 
seen in New York. Taking the 
count in Manhattan, on the other 
hand, in Broadway’s forty-five 
theaters all but six offerings were 
plays made in the U. S. A—a 
gratifying showing, indeed, com- 
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ELSIE JANIS, WHO IS BACK FROM THE FRONT WITH HER 
GANG IN A BOMB-PROOF REVUE 


From her latest photograth by F. W.C. Pohie, Buffalo 
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DOROTHY MORTIMER, WHO IS THE JEALOUS WIFE IN THE FARCE HIT, “NIGHTIE NIGHT” 


From a photograph 


pared with the conditions that prevailed in 
yesteryears. 

You may recall that in the interview with 
George Tyler printed in the October Mun- 
sey, I asked to which of the several plays 
he expected to produce this season he 
pinned the most faith. 

“To ‘A Young Man’s Fancy,’ ” was his 
instant reply; and when I repeated my 
question after the knock-out hit achieved 
by “ Clarence,” he persisted in clinging to 
this same “ Fancy.” 

We now have the sober facts of the out- 
come. The piece was voted by some to be 
swamped by-its scenery, by others to be 
deadly dull, while the indifference of the 
public proved so pronounced that it was 
withdrawn after ten nights. Happily, Mr. 
Tyler stands to make so much on “ Clar- 
ence” that he can well afford to smile—as 
I have seen him do—over the untimely 


by Abbe, New York 


tucking away of his pet “ Fancy,” which 
concerned itself with the love of a young 
man for a wax figure in a department-store 
window. It needed a Barrie to do justice 
to a whimsy of this sort. The Philadelphia 
writer of detective stories, whose work it 
was, went at his task with too heavy a 
hand. 

The third Tyler offering to reach Broad- 
way was “ On the Hiring Line,” a satirical 
comedy which is of rare timeliness in these 
servantless days. A commuter, unable to 
get servants, induces a detective agency to 
send two of its operators in the guise of a 
cook and butler. Their eagerness to earn 
their pay results in trouble galore for their 
employer, who is made to believe that his 
wife is receiving love-letters from an actor, 
and that his daughter is about to elope with 
a crook disguised as a chauffeur. 

It was with a certain shock that I found 
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MARJORIE RAMBEAU, RRING IN “ THE UNKNOWN WOMAN,” A MELODRAMA ADAPTED FROM THE 
YIDDISH BY MARJORIE BLAINE AND WILLARD MACK 


From her latest photograph by Abbe, New York 
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Cyril Scott, whose hair is still of the raven 
hue, cast as the father of the girl. Some- 
how it doesn’t seem twenty years and more 
since he used to be the young lover in “ The 
Circus Girl,” “ The Geisha,” and “ A Run- 
away Girl,” at Daly’s, now given over to 
the movies. Another shock was to discover 
Josephine Hall, who was wont to evoke 
shrieks of laughter at the old Herald Square 
Theater with her “ Mary Jane’s Top 
Note,” as the matronly person whom Sid- 
ney Toler called “ mama.” 

Laura Hope Crews, last year with Cyril 
Maude in “ The Saving Grace,” adds an- 
other to her list of admirable impersona- 
tions by her work in “ On the Hiring Line.” 
Some excellent acting, too, is done by Min- 
na Gombel, seen here last season in the 
name-part of “ The Indestructible Wife,” a 
short-lived play by the Hattons. Nor are 
these all of the good people whom Mr. Tyler 
gathered in for this latest comedy by that 
pair of clever coauthors, Harvey J. O’Hig- 
gins and Harriet Ford; for there are Don- 
ald Gallaher, one of the few boy actors to 
make good when grown to man’s estate, 
and Robert Hudson, who burst into the 
limelight a year ago as the lead in “ Some 
One in the House,” seen briefly at the 
Knickerbocker. 

Notable work in “ On the Hiring Line ” 
is done by Sidney Toler as the butler. 
After a long absence from Broadway, To- 
ler turned up again in the same theater 
—the Criterion—where he played the Duke 
of Buckingham with Julia Marlowe in 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower,” in 
1901. He comes of an old Virginia family, 
and passed through all kinds of vicissi- 
tudes after he cut loose from the home 
leading-strings in order to gratify his am- 
bition to become an actor, being stranded 
times almost without number. 

Speaking of timeliness in plays, “ The 
Challenge ’” was more up to the minute on 
the day when it left New York for Boston 
—October 25—than when it first arrived 
in the metropolis, early in August. It is 
all about the struggle between capital and 
labor, and in these days of strikes, lock- 
outs, and rumors thereof, there’s a vivid- 
ness to the story that Eugene Walter has 
set forth which stirs the pulse as it is sel- 
dom stirred in the playhouse. 

Holbrook Blinn was starred as the capi- 
talist proprietor of a newspaper edited by 
his prospective brother-in-law, who returns 
from France more than ever obsessed by 
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socialistic ideas. This latter part was played 
with remarkable skill by Alan Dinehart, 
better known in Chicago than in the East. 
He was in “ The Gipsy Trail” out there, 
also in “ The Crowded Hour,” where might 
also be found Louise Dyer, the long-suffer- 
ing sweetheart of “The Challenge ”— 
which, I may remark in passing, contained 
the most completely realistic newspaper 
scene I have ever viewed across footlights. 

“The Challenge” switched cities with 
another of the Selwyns’ productions— 
“ Buddies,” which had been delighting Bos- 
ton since early August. Another of the 
many postwar comedies, it is. different 
from the others in having its scene laid in 
“ quaint Brittany,” and in seeking to avoid 
dramatic situations rather than to stress 
them. When I congratulated the author, 
George V. Hobart, on having achieved suc- 
cess through pursuing this policy, he ad- 
mitted that he had sought to tell merely a 
simple story of the A. E. F. after the ar- 
mistice, relying on interest in the charac- 
ters themselves rather than on situations to 
win his public. 

Of course, the three stars provided by 
the Selwyns count for much in the result. 
We see Donald Brian in France again, but 
in a very different env'ronment from that 
which surrounded him iust season in “ The 
Girl Behind the Gun.” Then there’s Peggy 
Wood as the daughter of the house where 
the buddies are billeted. Doubtless you re- 
member the big hit she scored in “ May- 
time,” in its all-the-year-round New York 
run. She is a daughter of Eugene Wood, 
the magazine writer, and the goal of her 
ambitions is the Metropolitan Opera House. 
She has a good voice, and uses it well, as 
she demonstrates more than once in “ Bud- 
dies,” for the piece has several delightful 
airs by B. C. Hilliam. Yes, Brian dances, 
which will not surprise you, although it 
may be astonishing to be told that Roland 
Young sings—only just enough to get his 
name down once on the program among the 
musical numbers. As usual, he puts up a 
really artistic performance, following Wal- 
lace Eddinger, withdrawn to go into “ Wed- 
ding Bells,” another Selwyn show. 

Young is an Englishman, whose family 
intended him-to follow in his father’s foot- 
steps as an architect; but his bent toward 
the stage was too pronounced to be denied, 
and through his mother’s influence he was 
sent to the Tree school of acting in Lon- 
don. As so often happens with young play- 
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LUCILLE CHALFONT, IN NED WAYBURN’S DEMITASSE REVUE AT NEW YORK’S NEWEST THEATER, THE 
CAPITOL, OSTENSIBLY DEVOTED TO PICTURES 


From a photograth by Abbe, New York 
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GRACE KEESHCN, AS SHE APPEARS IN ONE OF THE SEVERAL CHARACTERS THAT SHE IMPERSONATED 
IN “THE PASSING SHOW OF IQIQ,” AT THE WINTER GARDEN 


From a photograth by White, New York 

















ers, his early engage- 
ments all happened 
to be in plays that 
failed. On one oc- 
casion he rehearsed 
for eight weeks, to 
have the piece per- 
formed only once. 
Arthur Hopkins 
discovered him with 
the Washington 
Square Players, put 
him in “ Good Gra- 
cious Annabelle,” 
and since then the 
dramatic waters 
have been smooth 
for this talented 
young man with an 
individuality all his 
own. 

“ Buddies” has 
been likened to 
“The Better ’Ole.” 
Well, they are both 
plays about the war, 
with incidental mu- 
sic. One might as 
well say that “ Bud- 
dies ” reminded one 
of “Lilac Time.” I 
am inclined to the 
belief, however, that 
it is going to follow 
in the footsteps of 
both these war-time 
dramas in being emi- 
nently successful. 

Of all the revues 
that annually strike this revue-ridden town, 
the one most deserving of the classification 
is “ The Passing Show ” at the Winter Gar- 
den. That bearing the 1919 hall-mark rings 
happy changes on the Broadway successes 
of last season, the whole being placed against 
a background of Watson Barratt settings. 
These find their finest play in the travesty 
on “ The Jest,” which substitutes for the 
brothers Barrymore Charlies Winninger and 
Blanche Ring—husband and wife. The 
latter, of course, is John, and later switches 
from Italy to China as the Fay Bainter of 
‘“* East Is West.” Winninger’s vociferous- 
ness as Lionel is a really remarkable tran- 
script of the original, with just enough ex- 
aggeration to give the necessary burlesque 
touch. 

It was out of a burlesque show the Shu- 


JANE COWL, TO STAR IN A NEW PLAY BY A NEW AUTHOR, “ SMILIN’ THROUGH 





” 


From her latest photograph by Marcia Stein, New York 


berts got James Barton, who ran away with 
chief honors last summer at one of the Ac- 
tors’ Equity benefits, when he hastily sub- 
stituted for Ed Wynn. At the Winter Gar- 
den he’s at his funniest in the prize-fight 
scene. Other winners in the Garden fun 
bouquet are the Avon Comedy Four. 
There’s better singing in the piece than 
usual, and the novelty sprung from the run- 
way this time is the flashing of a slice of 
spot-light into your eyes from tiny mirrors 
in the show-girls’ fans. 

The overworked name of “ revue” has 
even invaded the movie field. Just across 
Broadway from the Winter Garden, the 
new Capitol Theater gives us Ned Way- 
burn’s “ Demitasse” sample, although I 
should call it a full cup, as I went in at two 
o'clock one afternoon and remained until 
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LENORE ULRIC, STARRING AT THE BELASCO IN THE NEW DRAMA OF CHINESE LIFE IN NEW YORK, 
“THE SON-DAUGHTER ” 


From her latest photograph by Abbe, New York 
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half past five without seeing a single re- 
peat on stage or screen. 

Possibly the management of this stupen- 
dous new amusement palace will resent my 
placing it in the movie field, but that favor- 
ite opener of cinema houses—Douglas 
Fairbanks—was called in to inaugurate the 
new venture with his latest film, “ His 
Majesty, the American,” which was kept 
out of New York for weeks in order that 
the Capitol should have first go at it. I 


might call the place a concert-hall, as Pry-_ 


or’s Band plays three or four more or less 
classical pieces hand-running; but then 
those who admire this sort of thing could 
scarcely be counted on to applaud the 
“ Vampire” number, or the Bronco Buck 
dancers in the Arizona scene. This last; 
by the bye, includes a rope-spinning spe- 
cialty which should cause Will Rogers to 
keep a weather eye out from the movie- 
land whither he has betaken himself, to 
make sure that Will Crutchfield does not 
leave him only his chatter to score with. 

The Capitol, in short, is tremendous from 
whichever angle you choose to view it— 
size, variety, and the amount of entertain- 
ment you get for the money, the highest 
possible price you can pay being a dollar 
and fifty cents for a reserved seat, except 
on Saturdays and holidays, with oceans of 
others at much lower figures. 

The theater itself vies with the Century 
in the beauty of its auditorium and prome- 
nades, and front seats suitable for the stage 
performances are made available for pur- 
poses of the film, when one does not wish 
to be so near, by throwing the feature pic- 
ture on a special screen lowered close to 
the rear wall of the house. 

The transformation of old farces into 
new musical comedies proceeds at such a 
pace that one wonders where the managers 
will find fresh plots when the existing sup- 
ply gives out. Scarcely had “ All the Com- 
forts of Home ”—an early piece by William 
Gillette, adapted from the German— 
reached Broadway as “ Fifty-Fifty, Ltd.,” 
when Clyde Fitch’s “ Blue Mouse,” also 
from a Teutonic original, turned up at the 
Central as “ The Little Blue Devil.” In 
the latter case the program did not take 
the trouble to mention that the piece had 
ever seen footlights before in any shape; 
yet the names of the characters remain the 
same, likewise the jokes. Apparently only 
the songs are new. “ The Blue Mouse” 
was produced at the Lyric Theater, De- 


cember 1, 1908, and ran there until May, 
1909, when it was removed to celebrate its 
two hundredth performance at the Maxine 
Elliott. 

In those days Mabel Barrison, since fad- 
ed from the scene, played the name-part, 
which now falls to Lillian Lorraine, late of 
the Follies. Miss Lorraine did not emu- 
late Miss Barrison in the strength of the 
notices she got for her work; but “ The Lit- 
tle Blue Devil ” is not the sort of show de- 
pendent on favorable reviews. Let the ho- 
tel guest from Keokuk or Painted Post 
glimpse the name alone in the amusement 
columns, and note that it is a musical 
piece, and off he hurries for seats. He will 
find some good work done by Bernard 
Granville, costar with Miss Lorraine. I 
wonder if the Katherine Hatfield with 
whom Granville does the remarkable “ treat 
‘em rough” dance in the second act has 
any sort of family connection with the 
Donnely & Hatfield minstrel troupe, which 
Mr. Granville joined for a season in his 
early days after playing five years with 
Ringling Brothers’ circus as a clown. After 
that he went into vaudeville with Will Rog- 
ers, played with the 1912 Follies, and 
passed thence to the Winter Garden. 

Another worth-while participant in “ The 
Little Blue Devil ” is Jack McGowan, with 
a good voice and manly presence, intro- 
duced to Broadway last season in “ Take 
It From Me,” which has proved a knock- 
out success in Chicago this winter. 


THE EYE AND THE EAR 


Costumes and scenery make up the sum 
total of the appeal in “The Magic 
Melody,” a romantic musical play by Fred- 
eric Arnold Kummer, with a score by Sig- 
mund Romberg. The latter already has 
“ Maytime ” to his credit, and his reputa- 
tion well may rest on his earlier work until 
he turns out something more striking than 
this latest candidate for favor. But there 
is no gainsaying the splendor of the outfit- 
ting, while a patient search was undoubt- 
edly made for the girls whom the striking 
costumes bedeck. Thus chief credit for 
whatever success “The Magic Melody ” 
achieves should go to Willy Pogany, art 
director for the production. 

It is in this direction that the present 
drift of the theater trends, lament the pau- 
city of humor and the tunelessness of songs 
as one may. The passing craze must have 
its innings, and, as the theater is enjoying 
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an unexampled era of pros- 
perity, it looks as if the pub- 
lic believes that it gets its 
money’s worth. This is the 
day—or rather the night— 
of the eye, with the ear prac- 
tically a negligible quantity. 

The night before I saw 
“The Magic Melody” I 
witnessed a performance of 
“The Mikado” by the 
American Singers at the 
Park Theater. Here is mu- 
sic of real quality and humor 
that the thirty-four elapsed 
years since its premiére have 
not staled. A few weeks 
earlier, at the same place, I 
heard “ The Geisha ” resung, 
and again I could not but 
note an infinite gap in the 
relative values of comedy 
and musical merit between 
this sterling product of the 
early nineties and the typical 
present-day hotchpotch of 
girls and scenery. 

I am not wholly blaming 
the managers. They are giv- 
ing the public what the pub- 
lic thinks it wants; but it’s a 
pity that they cannot cater 
to the ear while appealing so 
successfully to the eye. 

Reverting to the American 
Singers, their revival of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s “ Yeomen 
of the Guard” may almost 
be called a novelty, so sel- 
dom has this quasi-serious 
work of the famous team 
been heard since its original 
production in 1888. Never 
so great a popular hit as the 
“big six,” its music is the 
most distinguished of all the 
light-opera scores turned out 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan, while 
the opportunities for acting 
supplied by Sir William Gil- 
bert are such as to appeal 
keenly to the player folk. 

A highly creditable per- 
formance was put over by 
' the company at the Park, 
GLADYS MILLER, WHO IS JANE GILMOUR IN THE MUSICAL- and I was delighted to note 

COMEDY SUCCESS, “IRENE” that a big and highly appre- 
From a photograph by Abbe, New York ciative house was in atten- 
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ISABELLE LOWE, LEADING WOMAN IN “THE DANCER,” A PLAY ABOUT A RUSSIAN BALLET-GIRL’S 
LOVE FOR A PURITAN NEW ENGLANDER 


From a photograph by Campbell Studio, New York 


dance. Of course the scenery is not by Ur- 
ban, nor are the girls as beautiful as those 
you see in the Follies, but neither are you 
expected to pay three dollars and fifty 
cents a seat. 

In the series of musical comedies based 
on tuneless plays of the past, “Irene” 
stands head and shoulders above the rest. 


His own comedy, “Irene O’Dare,” from 
which James Montgomery has elaborated 
it, proved so poor a thing that it never lived 
to reach Broadway, where “Irene” will 
probably remain for months to come. Here 
at last is a musical play where the ear finds 
something worth while with which to oc- 


cupy itself. To be sure, the airs by Harry 
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Tierney are all of the tinkling type; but at 
least they tinkle pleasantly, while the story 
is sufficiently absorbing to make one regret 
missing a word of it. 

Irene, the shop-girl attired as a lady in 
order to get patronage for an ambitious 
dressmaker, is a character new to the stage, 
and Edith Day, remembered for her 
“ Tickletoe ” song in “ Going Up,” makes 
a real creation of her. The other twelve 
principals—with the single exception of the 
clean-cut young leading man, Walter Re- 
gan, who was here in “ Remnant ” last sea- 
son—are practically unknown in Manhat- 
tan, but they prove quite equal to all 
that is required of them, and furnish forth 
an entertainment in which youth domi- 
nates, while fun that leaves no bitter taste 
in the mouth permeates the evening. 


“PALMY DAYS” AND “ WEDDING BELLS” 


Augustus Thomas, Arthur Hopkins, Wil- 
ton Lackaye—union of these three names 
as author, producer, and star has proved a 
triumphant triumvirate in “‘ Palmy Days,” 
a story of California in the picturesque 
times of ’49, plus a strong flavor of stage 
life where one would expect pure melo- 
drama. The Bret Harte atmosphere is a 
welcome change from the prevailing back- 
grounds seen this season. There is likewise 
a happy spirit of comedy, and for once a 
part that is a delight to an actor to play is 
at the same time easy for an audience to 
listen to. 

What Thespian does not rejoice in spout- 
ing Shakespeare? Quotations from the 
Bard run all through “Palmy Days,” 
whose leading character was once a dresser 
to Edwin Forrest, and fell down the only 
time he was called on to speak a line. 
Adroitly indeed has Mr. Thomas woven 
this fiasco into the warp and woof of his 
plot, and equally clever is his use of the 
portrait that Kaintuck treasures —so 
unique, indeed, as to mislead even veteran 
critics who leave before the final curtain. 

Lackaye fits naturally into the rdéle of a 
Southerner, having been born in Virginia. 
He originated his famous Svengali in “Tril- 
by” in 1895. Genevieve Tobin, sister to 
Vivian Tobin in “On the Hiring Line,” 
could not be improved upon as the Cricket, 
the sixteen-year-old barn-stormer around 
whose attractions the entire story hinges. 
George Le Guerre, a native of New Orleans, 
is excellent as the young partner of Kain- 
tuck. His record of past performances in- 











cludes eight hundred and thirty times as 
the boy with William Hodge in “ The Man 
from Home.” 

To the extensive list of the season’s hits 
must be added “ Wedding Bells,” a comedy 
by Salisbury Field, coauthor with Mar- 
garet Mayo of “Twin Beds.” ‘There are 
no beds at all in “ Wedding Bells,” and Mr. 
Field’s play is so far from the farce class 
that it might almost be called high comedy. 
It is fine to see Wallace Eddinger in a suc- 
cess again—something he has failed to land 
since his notable performance in “ The 
Boomerang.” As the young man whose 
divorced wife turns up on the eve of his 
marriage to another woman, his work ranks 
with the best he has ever done. As for 
Margaret Lawrence, the divorcée aforesaid, 
she puts in the shade even what she accom« 
plished in “ Tea for Three ” last season. 

The Selwyns, however, did not stop with 
securing these two featured players in 
equipping “ Wedding Bells ” with a cast in 
which no false tones should sound. The 
entire nine put over as delightful a per- 
formance as can be seen in New York, and 
it wouldn’t surprise me in the least to find 
“ Wedding Bells ” still ringing at the Har- 
ris this time next season. 

LENORE ULRIC’S RISE TO STARDOM 


There is probably no happier woman in 
New York this winter than Lenore Ulric, 
whose name glows in red incandescents 
above the doors of the Belasco Theater. 
Born in the little Minnesota town of New 
Ulm, close to the Canadian line, she was 
taken as a very small child to St. Paul, but 
got her education in Milwaukee, whither 
the family removed when Lenore was seven. 
Before she was ten she announced to her 
mother that she meant to be an actress, and 
no amount of parental opposition was able 
to swerve her from her ambition. Her per- 
sistency achieved for her a place in a local 
stock company, in which Ruth Chatterton 
was ingénue, and it seems almost prophetic 
of the colorful line along which her lot has 
been cast that her début should have been 
made in “ Carmen.” 

Stock training fitted her to follow Lau- 
rette Taylor as the Hawaiian girl in “ The 
Bird of Paradise,” and three seasons in this 
part brought her to the attention of Belas- 
co, who presented her as the Indian girl in 
“The Heart of Wetona.” Her ability was 
unmistakable, and when “ Wetona” had 
exhausted its drawing powers, the wizard of 

















MaRGARET LAWRENCE, LEADING WOMAN AS THE DIVORCED WIFE IN THE DELIGHIFUL COMEDY SIT, 
“WEDDING BELLS” 


From her latest photogrash by Lewis-Smith, Chicage 
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DOROTHY MACKAYE, LEADING WOMAN IN “SEE-SAW,” A MUSICAL COMEDY WITH 
A UNIQUE PLOT AND A TUNEFUL SCORE 


From a photograph by Campbell Studio, New York 











Forty-Fourth Street sought a new vehicle 
for his find from the Northwest. But Mr. 
Belasco never rushes things, and the search 
for just the right kind of part stretched it- 
self out to a year, during which Miss Ul- 
ric, deprived of what had become the 
breath of life to her—actually fell ill. 

So desperately eager did she become for 
the glare of the footlights, that in October, 
1916, she accepted the part of Dorothy 
Ormsby in “The Mark of the Beast,” 
which, fortunately for Miss Ulric’s future, 
proved a hopeless fiasco. Had it succeed- 
ed, her career might have taken a trend 
that would have led far otherwise than as 
the star for whose advent the Belasco The- 
ater waited in darkness for three months, 
in an autumn when theaters were more 
precious than rubies. Mr. Belasco finally 
arranged for Willard Mack to write “ Tiger 
Rose,” and as the French-Canadian girl 
enamored of an American engineer, Miss 
Ulric left all her previous achievements in 
the shade. She acted the piece for a solid 
year in New York, and then for another 
on tour without a break. 

Her reward is stardom in “ The Son- 
Daughter,” a play of new China by George 
Scarborough—author of “ Wetona ’—and 
Mr. Belasco himself. The new piece will 
probably serve her for another long period, 
for not only does it afford the star wide 
scope for her varied powers, but also, un- 
like her previous Belasco backgrounds, it 
gives opportunity for gorgeous settings. 

The scene is New York’s Chinatown in 
1911, and a new change is rung on an old 
device of the dramatist by having a father 
marry his daughter where she does not love, 
not from ambitious or sordid motives, but 
in a pure spirit of patriotism. The key-note 
of the first act is happiness, with Lien-Wha 
anticipating her betrothal to Tom Lee. The 
shadows gather deep in the second act, 
wherein the poor girl is promised in mar- 
riage to the highest bidder, to raise funds 
for the revolutionary party in China. In 
the third stalks tragedy, when Lien-Wha, 
finding that the money paid for her by the 
gambler, Fen-Sha, has been stolen and re- 
stored to him, her father being killed in the 
process, wheedles her new-made husband 
with caresses until opportunity offers to 
strangle him with his own cue. But the 
tragedy is all for the villain, the final epi- 
sode being shot with a ray of promise that 
a radiant path to happiness and patriotic 
service lies at the lovers’ feet. 
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Supporting Miss Ulric is a cast of no- 
table excellence, with Harry Mestayer do- 
ing splendid work as Fen-Sha. I wonder 
whether Mr. Belasco remembered him as 
Wing Sun Luey in “The Cat and the 
Cherub ” at the Princess, in 1914, when 
that house was the home of thrillers. Ed- 
mond Lowe, who plays the young lover, 
Tom Lee, will be recalled in a réle of far 
different caliber—that of the scapegrace 
brother with Maud Fulton in “ The Brat.” 
There are twenty-six names in the program 
roster, every one of them Chinese. 


BILLIE BURKE SPEAKS AGAIN 


Distinction stamps itself as the impres- 
sion on one’s mind as one comes away from 
Billie Burke’s performance in Somerset 
Maugham’s “ Czesar’s Wife ’—distinction 
in star play, support, production—yea, and 
audience. For Miss Burke has a following 
of fine quality, and the story of the young 
wife who falls in love with her husband’s 
secretary, but succeeds in conquering her 
passion, is of that non-sensational yet deep- 
ly subtle sort that has a potent appeal to a 
public of the better class. Miss Burke’s 
still youthful beauty lends itself happily to 
the part. Her voice, mute for a season 
in the movies, has the same deep-cadenced 
charm as ever, and the light-and-shade ef- 
fects in her work show keen comprehension 
of the emotions. 

Her husband, Mr. Ziegfeld, in this wide 
departure from the Follies field, has given 
her a cast of superexcellence. Norman 
Trevor, recently struggling “ Up from No- 
where,” is the husband who begs his wife 
not to speak words which can never be 
effaced from her mind or his if once they 
pass her lips. Then there is Hilda Spong, 
last season the waster’s wife, Mrs. Dearth, 
in “ Dear Brutus,” now scintillating as the 
husband’s capable sister, while Margaret 
Dale reflects a happy combination of senti- 
ment and common sense as the woman who 
loved unwisely and got over it. 

I wish I might have seen Tom Powers 
as the secretary, but he did not remain 
with the company after the first perform- 
ances in Washington, leaving Ernest Glen- 
dinning to suggest the youth and fervor 
that distinguish the part. The two sets are 
from the clever brush of Urban, who has 
appropriately subdued his tendency to 
dominate, but who lavishes rarely beautiful 
color-schemes on a view of Cairo seen 
through the French windows. 
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THE DANCE 


O*® sweet, your little dancing feet, 
So white, so light, so airy fleet! 
They gleam upon the shining floor 
Like lilies by a quiet shore; 

They float and flutter, swift or slow, 
Like doves at dawning, flying low. 


While all the throbbing viols call, 

While trembling flute-notes soar and fall, 
So swift they answer, following 

The vibrant air, the thrilling string, 

That I, too, rise to cross and meet 

The zigzag of your luring feet. 


Oh, where, by aisle or shaded stair, 
The dance may lead, I do not care, 
So Love shall pipe and you shall be 
My priestess of Terpsichore; 
So that my eager heart may beat 
Tn answer to your calling feet! 
Nelle Richmond Eberhart 





THE WAY OF THE WORLD 


COUNTRY girl is Lucy White; 
She lives upon a farm, 
Where nothing happens to excite, 
Or fascinate, or charm. 
She’s sick and tired of hills and dales, 
Calls simple life a hoax; 
For she has read romantic tales 
Of Greenwich Village folks! 


A city girl is Mary Black, 
And all too well she knows 
The whole Macdougal Alley pack, 
Each posture and each pose. 
She’s sick and tired of “atmosphere "— 
Declares that it is rot; 
She longs, with longing quite sincere, 
For some suburban spot! 
Harold Melbourne 


ONCE UPON A TIME 


Y the chimney, in her corner, 
Grandma used to talk and sew; 
She alarmed us while she charmed us 
With her tales of long ago. 
Logs cast up their shadow fingers 
Toward the chimnéy’s soot and grime, 
And we shuddered as she started: 
“Children, once upon a time—” 
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Now the city tells a story 
All replete with other themes— 
More confusion, less illusion, 
More of dross and less of dreams. 
But I pause, when all seems maddest, 
Humoresque or mock sublime, 
Just to conjure up the thrill of 
“Children, once upon a time—” 


Elias Lieberman 





SENTIMENT 


WHISPERED in her shell-like ear— 
Not six-inch shell—nay, nay, my dear!]— 
So softly that none else might hear, 
That she was worth her weight in gold— 
The selfsame story that was told 
To Eve when she was just so old. 


She harkened to my nothings sweet; 

She must have heard my mad heart beat 
Close by her shirt-waist, trim and neat. 
Her long-lashed eyes looked into mine 
With what to me was love divine— 
Good gracious, Agnes, it was fine! 


When I had brayed my little bray 

There in the wood that autumn day, 

I paused to hear what she might say. 
Within that more-than-Sabbath hush 

I watched her face with pleasure flush, 
And heard her whisper: “Cut the slush!” 


Strickland Gillilan 





THE INTRUDER 


E didn’t want the beggar, 
We hoped he wouldn’t come; 
In business nothing doing, 
And things were on the bum. 
[ wished I’d never married— 
At least, that’s half-way true— 
The present and the future 
Were black, and I was blue. 


Our little flat was crowded— 
There wasn’t room to smile, 
We couldn't keep a servant 
Or put on any style. 
I scarce could pay the landlord, 
The butcher made me cry; 
“Great Scott,” I thought, “I’m thankful 
There’s only Liz and I!” 





And then he came, the rascal, 
To add to our expense— 
A hairless, toothless creature 
Without a grain of sense. 

I don’t know how it happened, 
I don’t know what he did, 
But things are sure improving— 
You ought to see that kid! 


William Wallace Whitelock 


THE PRETTIEST GIRL 


E explained to her: “I dreamed last night, 
While asleep in bed I lay, 
That I proposed to the prettiest girl.” 
And she asked: “What did I say?” 
Eugene C. Dolson 


JIM AND JOE 


HEN Jim was twenty, Joe eighteen, 
The latter packed his grip one day. 
“ Good-by, old town!” he cried. “I mean 


Right now to make my getaway. 
The city is the place for me— 

That’s where they’ve got the snap and style!” 
Jim scratched his head and said: “I see; 

I guess I'll stick around a while.” 


Joe struck New York, but no one felt 
The jolt in all that heartless mob, 
And all that grudging fortune dealt 
Him was a very modest job. 
“Come on,” he write to Brother Jim, 
“ And help me make my glittering pile.” 
The selfsame words came back to him: 
“T_ guess I'll stick it out a while.” 


In dire disgust Joe swore to let 
Jim struggle on without his aid, 
And set himself to work to get 
The biggest fortune ever made. 
The years went by, but Joe had not 
Attained his goal by many a mile, 
When of old Jim, long since forgot, 
He thought, who’d stuck it out a while. 


Joe hiked back home, but found—gee-whiz!— 
The little town had grown apace; 
Jim was the mayor, the bank was his; 
In fact, he seemed to own the place. 
Without a word Joe sneaked away, 
Remarking, with a feeble smile: 
“Sometimes it kind o’ seems to pay, 
By gosh, to stick it out a while!” 
Granther Greene 


A DESCENDING SCALE 


‘AN’S sixteen this autumn. Her knowledge 
Is simply stupendous—she knows 
As much as a fresh-water college, 
And twenty times more about clothes. 
In fact, she is encyclopedic, 
And holds, at the fall of the trap, 
Her reasoned opinion in any dominion 
Of science or learning on tap. 


VERSE 


John’s twenty. Like Fan, he’s a wonder, 
But older—he’s found he can’t be 
An expert without chance of blunder 
In more lines than, say, twenty-three. 
Ben’s thirty, or nearly, and limits 
The subjects on which he’s au fait 
To six, at most seven—last year twas eleven; 
It may drop again any day. 


Alonzo comes next—he is forty, 
And lays down the law of the land 
On only three subjects; he’s sporty, 
And talks like a walking grand stand. 
‘The last in the order descending 
Is father, who fails at the test; 
It’s sad, but it’s funny—he only makes money 
For clothing and food for the rest! 
Robert B. Gray 


FINANCIAL RUIN 


SAW a man this morning who, although 
He wept not, was a ruined man, I know; 
The fact came to me as I looked him o’er, 
Though I had never seen his face before. 


How do I know he was a ruined man? 

By one sure rule whereby a novice can 

Deduct the truth from evidence that shows; 

The stranger had just bought a suit of clothes! 
Charles Horace Meiers 


THE FOUR SEASONS 


HEN that I hear Clarinda sing, 
I think it is the heart of spring. 


When that I see Clarinda’s smiles, 
It seems the summer that beguiles. 


When that I watch Clarinda’s feet, 
I dream the autumn trips the street. 


But when I mark Clarinda’s frown, 
I know the winter has shut down! 
Sennett Stephens 


BY A CYNIC 


EN she witches and beguiles, 
She’s acting! 
When she simpers, when she smiles, 
She’s acting! 
When she nestles close and sighs, 
When she looks into your eyes, 
When she sniffles, when she cries, 
She’s acting! 


When she tries her best to please, 

She’s acting! 
When she does her worst to tease, 

She’s acting! 
When she boasts and when she brags, 
When she nags, and nags, and nags, 
Till you call all women “ hags,” 

She’s acting—no more! 

Harold Seton 
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scites in the Saar, in Schleswig, and in upper Silesia, it justly 

refused Germany’s plea to reconsider its decision that the little 
frontier district of Malmedy should go outright to Belgium, without even 
the formality of a referendum. 

Malmedy, together with the twin principality of Stavelot, was a fief 
of the Holy Roman Empire until the French Revolution. Its vernacular, 
however, was Walloon—a dialect of French—and its territory formed 
an enclave between the principality of Liége, the duchy of Limburg, and 
the duchy of Luxemburg. Ever since 1870, Germany has tried to Teutonize 
it, but it never learned to be German. It had two French newspapers, 
La Semaine and L’Organe de Malmedy, and the language in its schools 
was French until 1876, when the German government prohibited the French 
tongue. Ecclesiastically it was within the archdiocese of Cologne, but the 
priests continued to preach in French until the archbishop forbade them, 
and then they used the Walloon dialect. Failing in every other effort, the 
late Cardinal Hartmann finally sent German priests to take charge of the 
churches in Malmedy. 

Nevertheless, the Malmedians never considered themselves Teutons. 
Their territory formed part of the empire, but long before the war Berlin 
newspapermen who visited the place complained that in Malmedy Germany 
was always referred to as “ over yonder with you in Germany.” 

As soon as the armistice was signed, all German inscriptions in the 
district were broken and torn down, the Allied troops advancing toward 
the Rhine were received with open arms, and the local authorities sent a 
petition to the Belgian government asking to be allowed to return to the 
mother country. It was this petition, no doubt, that the Peace Council 
had in mind when it refused the German request for a plebiscite. 

* * * * * 


T is understood that Norway’s claim to the island group of Spitzbergen 
will probably be recognized before the revision of the map of Europe 
is finally completed. During the Middle Ages, this arctic archipelago 

formed part of a Norwegian empire that included Iceland, Greenland, the 
Faroe Islands, and the Murman coast of northern Russia. 

The old sagas relate its discovery within the arctic circle, east of Green- 
land, in 1194. King Haakon IV called it Svalbard, the Cold Mountain, 
and claimed sovereignty over it in 1261. Then it ceased to be remembered 
until the Dutch skipper, Barentz, engaged in the whale fishery, saw its 
pointed mountain-caps in 1596 and named it Spitzbergen. The wealth of 
its whale schools called Europe’s attention to the far-off land, and Norway 
again asserted her rights, sending war-ships to defend them. The whalers 
of Elizabeth’s day, from England and the Hanseatic towns, paid tribute for 
permission to fish within its waters. King James I set up a feeble claim 
to part of Spitzbergen’s bleak shores, but Norway’s right was recognized 
by many treaties in the seventeenth century. After that time the whales 
sought other waters, and Spitzbergen was left in its arctic solitude. 

The first man to circumnavigate the islands, amid the perils of their 
floating ice, was Captain Carlsen, in 1863. In the closing years of the 
nineteenth century other adventurers sought out Spitzbergen, not in pursuit 
of whales, but of mineral wealth; and promising deposits of coal and 
iron were found. Norwegians opened the first mines in 1899, and last 
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year they got fifty-five thousand tons of coal from Spitzbergen. Claims 
have also been staked out by American, British, Swedish, and Russian 
mining companies. A recent census of the miners reported their number 
as a little more than eight hundred, two-thirds of them being Norwegians. 

The climate is severe, and there are three months of darkness in winter; 
but not all of the land surface of the archipelago is covered with ice, for 
on the southern shores there are open, verdant valleys. Communication 
with the rest of the world is maintained by a more or less regular postal 
service, and there are three stations for wireless telegraphy. 


* *x * * * 


A New Problem NE of the odd by-products of the world war was an English-Kurdish 
in Philology () vocabulary arranged for the troops who fought in the Near East, 
and one of the strange results of its compilation was the opening 
Similari up of a new problem for the philologist. While the American soldier was 
imilarity Between Paige - ait ‘ 
Common English busy over his Easy Steps to French,” the British Tommy was being 
and Kurdish Words tilled in polite conversations in the tongue used by the two or three million 
Kurds of Persia and Asiatic Turkey. 
As early as 1915, the War Office asked Professor Mingana, of Manches- 
ter, to draw up a practical English-Kurdish vocabulary for the troops. The 
professor was surprised to discover, as the work went on, that there was a 
greater affinity between many every-day words in English and Kurdish, or 
Perso-Kurdish, than existed between English and French. 
The Kurds, it should be remembered, are a clan of the Persian family. 
They are a predatory people whose neighbors have usually looked on them 
as a pest, and they have at all times retained their independence in spite 
of the invasion of Parthian, Sassanian, Roman, Arab, and Turk. They 
have no literature, and their speech is one of the primitive tongues of the 
Indo-European group. English, as we know, belongs to this same family 
of languages, and is closely affiliated to the older Teutonic dialects. 
Most of the abstract terms in English can be traced back to Latin or 
Greek, whereas most of our common, every-day concrete words are of 
Teutonic origin; and it is these common words that best establish kinship 
between languages. What, therefore, was Professor Mingana’s surprise 
on discovering that a host of such words in English and in Kurdish are 
almost identical. To choose a few as examples: “bad” is bad; “egg” is 
hekk; “band” is band; “be” is bu; “better” is petter; “bullock” is 
bullack ; “ coal” is chal; “ chicken” is chucka; “ cough” is cokh; “ dark” 
is tark; “ owl” is ail; “run” is rawin; “ thunder” is dunder. 
That there is more than coincidence in this is obvious, and Dr. Mingana 
recommends his discovery to philologists. 


The Curiously Close 





* * * . * 
The Assyrians HE Lady Surma, an Assyrian who looks like a portrait from the 
of Armenia sculptures of ruined Nineveh or Babylon, is now visiting France and 


pi te England, and is to come to America in an effort to interest us in the 
A “ Lost Tribe : . 
Amid the Reciel remnant of her homeless people, who have taken refuge in Persia. For 
Mixture of the three or four centuries her ancestors have been spiritual and temporal rulers 
Near East of a Christian tribe dwelling near Van, among the mountains of Armenia. 
When Turkey entered the war, the Vali of Van sent for the Lady Surma’s 
brother, Mir Shimun, who was patriarch, and promised him much if he 
would support the Sultan. After two months’ discussion the Assyrians 
replied: 
“ You have called a jehad—a war against all Christians. There is only 
one thing for us to do. We throw in our lot with the Entente!” 
They had arms of a sort, and warfare was waged against the Turks 
and Kurds, but a few months later their ammunition gave out, and they 
were driven from their villages up into the mountains, “where they had 
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little food and less salt,” as Lady Surma tells it. Mir Shimun, the patriarch, 
taking two servants, made his way at night through the Turkish lines to 
the commander of a Russian force, to beg for help, but in vain. Then 
the Turks sent him a message saying: 

“Your brother is in our hands in Constantinople. Surrender and save 
him.” 

* My brother is one man,” the patriarch replied. “ My people are my 
children. I cannot do it.” 

Finally the refugees, in scattered bands, fled into Persia, where many 
of them died of typhus and cholera, despite help from the American Red 
Cross. 

Then came the Russian revolution, and the Muscovite troops, who had 
kept some sort of order amid the anarchy of northern Persia, went home, 
leaving the tribesmen to their fate. Mir Shimun tried to parley for peace 
with a Kurdish chief whose followers had harried the Assyrians, but he was 
shot down at the chief’s door. Seeing no prospect of help, the refugees 
resolved to defend their lives to the last, when one day an airplane flew 
over their encampment. Thinking it an enemy, they fired at it, but as it 
circled lower and lower they saw the British colors, and when the young 
pilot landed, they rushed to him and kissed his hands. He told them where 
the British forces were—three weeks’ journey away at Hamadan—and a 
new trek began. 

The Assyrians are still in Persia, at Bakubah, but they are anxious to 
return to their own valleys once more, and the Lady Surma is pleading 


their cause. 


* * * * * 





HE great Christological controversies of the early church are unexpect- 
edly brought home to us by this appearance in Europe of a woman 
pleading for her brethren of the Assyrian church. 

From time to time, during the war, despatches telling of outrages 
perpetrated on the Assyrians caused a pardonable confusion in the mind 
of many readers, who thought the Assyrians had passed awa; centuries 
ago, with the fall of their capital, Nineveh, before the rising power of the 
Babylonians, about 600 B.c. The name Assyrian in this instance, however, 
is not a racial, but an ecclesiastical designation. In early Christian days 
the church of Syria was torn by controversy on the subtle question of the 
natures of Christ—the divine and the human—and whether their union 
in His person was one of operation or of substance. Nestorius, one of 
the leaders in the controversy, was a Syrian monk who became Patriarch 
of Constantinople and was finally exiled as a heretic. It was only a few 
years ago that a Syriac copy, nearly a thousand years old, of his great 
“ Apologia” was discovered and printed. 

The Syrian church split up into the East Syrian, or Assyrian, and the 
West Syrian. To the West Syrian belonged the Maronites, who are in 
communion with the church of Rome; to the Assyrian the Chaldeans, who 
are followers of Nestorius, and who dwelt before the war in the vilayets 
of Van, Mosul, and Bagdad. The members of both branches are of the 
same race, have the same liturgical language, and observe a similar ritual. 

During the Middle Ages the Assyrians spread in small communities into 
Persia, India, and Tibet, and traces of them have been found as far away 
as Vladivostok. Their patriarch lived in Bagdad and enjoyed high favor 
with the Arab califs; but under the Turks they have been persecuted and 
scattered to the ends of the earth. Wherever they have gone they have 
taken with them their creed and their language, and have always kept 
in touch with the home tribes of Armenia and Mesopotamia. 

During the war, the British censors read letters from Assyrians in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the United States, and South America to 
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their kinsmen of the Euphrates valley, some of whom fought bravely 
against the Turks and were mentioned in despatches for gallantry. It is for 
these people that the Lady Surma is pleading with the governments of 
Europe and America. 

* * * * * 


Reclaiming N elderly member of the Scottish church is said to have received great 
the Ancient A spiritual consolation from repeating “that blessed word Mesopo- 
Garden of Eden tamia,” and now Sir John Jackson promises much material gain to 
those who exploit the potential wealth of the traditional birthplace of the 
Project for Making human race. Irrigation is the problem there, he says, and he thinks that 
Mesopotamia a about one hundred and fifty million dollars would be needed; his plan 
Land of Plenty being to pool together the waters of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers and 
treat them as if they were one. - 

Sir John is the head of a famous British engineering firm which has 
built railroads, bridges, canals, and harbors in many parts of the world, 
and which has already constructed a large barrage on the Euphrates near 
the site of ancient Babylon. He hopes to see the waters of Mesopotamia’s 
two great rivers scientifically utilized to irrigate the millions of acres 
that are now lying waste, so as to produce valuable crops of wheat, corn, 
cotton, tobacco, peas, beans, licorice, and other products. He holds it is 
impossible to exaggerate the potential wealth of the country, and he foresees 
a land capable of supporting many times its present population of about 
two millions. 

Engineers who have visited Mesopotamia have been greatly impressed 
by the remains of the canal system of the ancient Babylonians, and speak 
with wonder of their engineering ability and of the masses of men they must 
have employed in the upkeep and repair of the waterways. An earth-shock 
seems to have occurred at some remote period, as a result of which the 
level of the rivers fell. It has been estimated that whereas the ancient 
Babylonians had to raise the waters only two or three feet to irrigate their 
grain-fields, their descendants to-day, using the primitive Persian wheel, have 
to lift them ten or twelve feet. 

During the last three centuries, under the blighting rule of the Turks, 
a land that was once the Garden of Eden has been drifting steadily back to a 
desert state. If one hundred and fifty million dollars will make it blossom 
as the rose, the world war has at least taught that such an expenditure is a 
small matter against the sum total of human comfort and happiness. 

+ * * * * 


Another RECENT edition of one of the standard American dictionaries con- 
Accepted Idea tains the following definition: 


Sir John Jackson’s 


Exploded 


Bos VEAL, the flesh of a newly born calf; unfit for food. 

The Flesh of a 

Seg so i Probably no article of our dietary faith has been more universally 
aa accepted by Americans than that proclaiming the unwholesomeness of the 
meat of a calf killed at birth, or within anything less than three weeks of 
birth. The sale of “ bob veal” has long been proscribed by Federal inspec- 
tors and forbidden by municipal health boards. And now the Weekly 
News Letter issued by the United States Department of Agriculture states, 
in the matter-of-fact style common to official publications: 


Experiments conducted by the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, show that for food purposes a pound of meat from 
a young calf is as good as a pound of the most mature beef. Following the 
conclusive experiments, the Federal meat-inspection regulations were amended 
so as to permit passing carcasses of young calves. 


The former belief to tiie contrary, it appears, “seems to have been 
an. American prejudice without any foundation, for young veal is a standard 
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article of diet in Europe, and no ill effects result there from eating it.” 
One is tempted to ask how many more of our established ideas, promul- 
gated by experts and “ specialists,” and meekly accepted by the public, are 
equally erroneous. Are any other “ prejudices without any foundation” 
receiving official support and legal enforcement? 

This particular delusion must have been a costly one. It is stated that 
fully ten million calves are born annually in the United States, a consider- 
able proportion of which—most of the male calves—have hitherto been 
killed at birth, although unsalable, because the milk they would consume in 
being brought to marketable weight was worth more than the price at which 
they could then be sold. Their immediate sale is now permitted, thereby 
adding to the farmer’s revenue and possibly—just possibly—tending to lower 
the price of veal to the consumer. 

* * * * * 


VERY one who knew the St. Bernard dogs of the famous hospice 
on the pass by which Napoleon crossed the Alps will regret that they 
were among the innocent victims of the great war. Food supplies 

ran low in Switzerland, and it was questioned whether the animals should 
be fed when so many human beings were on the verge of hunger. It was 
finally decided to keep alive only enough to perpetuate the breed. 

Since the opening of the Simplon tunnel the dogs have not had so much 
to do as they once had, but they have continued to perform useful work. 
Poor travelers have still used the road over the Great St. Bernard, and 
while there is now a telephone at the Cantine de Proz, the last habitation 
on the way up from the Rhone valley, it is a long way to the top of the 
pass, and modern science has found no way to control avalanches. It was 
the immemorial custom of the monks to send a brother, accompanied by a 
dog, down each side of the pass every day of the year to meet travelers 
who happened to be caught by night or bad weather. No matter how 
much snow had fallen, or how blind the trail, the dog always led his party 
home, plowirg sturdily through the snow to his kennel. The familiar legend 
pictures him as carrying a flask of wine at his collar and hunting for way- 
farers in distress—and we owe much to legend, whether strictly truthful or 
colored by poetic imagination. 

The monastery—founded in the year 962 by a Savoyard priest, St 
Bernard de Menthon—stands at the top of the pass, more than eight thou- 
sand feet above the sea, so near the line of perpetual snow that the average 
temperature is below freezing-point. The monks are of the Augustinian 
order, the whole community numbering about forty, but only ten or twelve of 
them being stationed at the Alpine hospice. They usually begin their career 
there as novices of eighteen or nineteen, and the climate is so severe that 
few of them keep their health for more than twelve or fifteen*years. When 
unequal to further service they are sent down to a branch monastery at 
Martigny, in the comparatively warm valley of the upper Rhone. 

The American tourist who visits the hospice goes there in summer, when, 
to quote from a well-known guide-book, “ amid the pleasure and novelty of 
the scene he is too apt to forget the dreariness of the eight or nine months 
of winter, when all the wayfarers are poor, when the cold is intense, the 
snow of great depth, and the dangers of storms frequent and imminent. 
It is then that the privations of these heroic men are most severe, and 
their services to their fellow creatures most valuable. 

“ Travelers are boarded and lodged gratuitously,” adds the same impec- 
cable authority; “ but none should deposit in the alms-box less than they 
would have paid at a hotel.” 

It is not pleasant to read, however, that while the monks entertain some 
twenty thousand travelers in an ordinary year, their revenue from contribu- 
tions is far below their expenses. 
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ICK MAXWELL was a clerk in the 
D Palace Clothing-Store at a salary of 
twenty-five dollars a week, and he 
was engaged to marry Edith Locke, whose 
father was president of the Commercial 
National Bank. Dick was twenty-two and 
Edith was nineteen at this particular time, 
and Dick’s father, a railway engineer, killed 
in the cab of his engine when the limited 
went off the rails one stormy night, had 
been dead eight years. The young man’s 
mother died the year he finished high 
school. 

Edith Locke was one of the few “ perfect 
blond types ” of the small city of Nether- 
ton, and she was on terms of intimate con- 
fidence with her mirror. She had never 
known the emotion of yearning for some- 
thing very much, yet being constrained to 
forego it. Vivacious, sparkling, beautiful, 
she seemed to Dick Maxwell to be the ulti- 
mate exemplification of his heart’s desire. 

He had gone quite a way himself in four 
years, having lifted himself by the shoe- 
strings, so to speak, out of social and pe- 
cuniary nothingness to the pinnacle of pos- 
sessing a good position, friends, and a 
bright future with Edith Locke as his 
promised wife. He had a hundred dollars 
in money deposited in the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, and he had finished paying 
the instalments on Edith’s solitaire ring, 
platinum lavaliere with a genuine ruby, 
and amethyst earrings. Edith, aside from 
a little nervousness about opals, was cos- 
mopolitan in her tastes. 

Marriage on a salary of twenty-five a 
week has been achieved successfully times 
without number. Edith was inclined to be 
cautious, however. Her father was a 
banker. 

“When you’ve been promoted to fifty 
dollars a week, and have a few thousands 
saved, then we shall get married, Dick, 
dear heart. You'll not be long doing that.” 
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“ No chance in this town,” Dick replied 
moodily. “I might be getting thirty-five 
a week ten years from now. I sha’n’t wait 
for it. I’m going to the city, where there 
are opportunities.” 

Thus it was arranged between the af- 
fianced pair. Dick said good-by to his job 
in the Palace Store, his wife-to-be, and the 
town of his bringing up. He hied him with 
a hundred dollars and high hopes to the 
city—a place of promise where the rain- 
bow’s end touched the earth. Many have 
traveled the same road, but few have found 
the fairy pot of gold. 

One of life’s pathetic spectacles is the 
disappointed seeker of success. Indeed, 
success itself is only a state of mind, for it 
means merely obtaining one’s heart’s desire. 
But desires are merciless taskmasters. He 
who would possess all the money in the 
world and only succeeds in clutching nine- 
tenths of it must own himself a failure, 
while the would-be autocrat of earth shall 
admit defeat if there remains a single 
ragged patriot, with a loaded gun and a 
lone star on his tattered flag, yet hiding in 
the hills. 

With swelling shirt-front and sparkling 
eye, Dicky Maxwell, confident argonaut, 
landed on the pleasant shore of his Colchis 
and proceeded to range the walled runways 
in search of a certain modern counterpart of 
the Golden Fleece. At the outset, he looked 
over the field tentatively to pick out an ad- 
vantageous opening properly suited to a 
man of hiss aspirations and capabilities. 
Presently he thought it advisable to accept, 
for the time being, some fairly remunera- 
tive position which offered a chance for 
rapid promotion. Still later on, he began 
to comb the buzzing hives of Manhattan 
Island in a desperate and abject hunt for a 
job—any kind of a job that would enable 
him to continue eating and sleeping at reg- 
ular intervals. 








“you'VE MADE THE HIT OF THE WHOLE THING!” HE DECLARED FERVENTLY, AND WAS 
REWARDED WITH A GRATEFUL SMILE 














A day arrived when the adventurer paced 
the worn matting of his hall bed-cell arm 
in arm with the gaunt specter of poverty. 
Other specters lingered in the offing, await- 
ing their turn at the grim promenade. 
They were the grim ghosts of defeat, de- 
spair, and hunger. 

Dick Maxwell clung to his rope’s end. 
The unplumbed void yawned just ahead. 

At sunset his tenancy of the room ex- 
pired. The hearts of lodging-keepers in 
the great city are notoriously immunized 


to stray germs of sympathy for innocence 


in distress. They have been made so by 
the reedle of the nomadic dead-beat. After 
all, the margin of profit between him who 
would pay but can’t, and the fellow who 
cou:d pay and doesn’t, is negligible. 

At his dinnerless dinner-hour, young 
Maxwell passed down the stairs and out of 
the front door. He carried his worldly 
goods and chattels wrapped in a newspa- 
per under his arm. Thus does the victim 
of fortune’s whim remove, without clatter 
of vans or clutter of luggage, to newer en- 
virons. The process is not wholly without 
its merits. 

As he passed downward and outward 
from that particular lodging-house forever, 
the departing guest noticed a letter stuck in 
the rack in the front hall. It was addressed 
to himself, in the familiar stilted script of 
Edith Locke. A block down the street he 
paused, tore the envelope across, and read 
the missive. It was written in the per- 
functory, placidly gladsome, lazily serene 
phraseology of one who loiters, near-neg- 
ligee garbed, in a swaying hammock, ’neath 
the cool shade of a rose-bower, in June. 


I have been delving into the dark mysteries of 
home cooking. Really it is awfully interesting. I 
prepared dinner for papa and mama and little me 
yesterday evening, all myself. I will give you 
just an inkling of the menu. First, there was 
baked lake trout, followed by roast sirloin of beef 
and dressing. For the hors de—I don’t know 
how to spell it—there were buttered parsnips, 
candied sweet potatoes, creamed onions. Also I 
had hot corn-bread, light wheat rolls, fruit layer- 
cake, cup custard, two kinds of pie—cream with 
shredded-coconut top, and old-fashioned cherry 
with a checkerboard top, like our great-grand- 
mothers used to bake. Then spice-cakes, cheese, 
coffee— 

The lines wavered and danced before the 
reader’s eyes. He stared at the sheet of 
scented paper in his hand for a little while 
longer; then, stumbling as if stricken with 
a vertigo, he steered an aimless course to 
the westward —rudderless, compassless, 
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drifting helplessly before the buffets of 
wind and tide. 


II 


Nicut, hour of a myriad winking lights 
along the avenues, descended. The winged 
life that flits forth from its innumerable. 
nooks and crannies at the first sparkle of 
the electric lanes was astir—gaudy moths, 
staring owls, swifter and more eager hawks. 
A motley throng of human insects, fowls, 
and furred beasts, they buzzed and scur- 
ried to the lure of gleaming lights. 

Out of a cross-town street trudged the 
drab figure of Richard Maxwell, guileless 
night-bird in search of neither pleasure nor 
prey. At Broadway the humming. throng 
swept over and around him, bore: him, a 
lost whippoorwill, in its heedless thrust. 
Squeezed, jostled, impeded, elbowed aside, 
he was spewed into an eddy, left behind.- 
He moved forward mechanically, his mind 
occupied with only one thought. He was 
fierceiy hungry, and he had neither money 
nor a single friend among those teeming 
thousands to whom he might apply for the 
price of a meal. 

Then he remarked several people stand- 
ing in a straggling line in the shadow of a 
tall, dark building. Mechanically his feet 
bore him toward the assemblers, and he 
accosted the man nearest him. 

“What’s the excitement?” he asked. 
“ What’s the crowd waiting for?” 

The other replied to the question through 
a transient opening at one side of his 
mouth. He spoke in the curt, unfriendly, 
acrimonious tone of the dwellers in deserts 
of steel and stone. What he said sounded 
like: 

“ Ahr’r, this ’s the soup-line. 
we’re gonna be here till mornin 

Dicky Maxwell recalled in a vague way 
having read or heard of the city’s famous 
bread-line. To him it had always been ab- 
horrent—a sort of last frontier where a 
man became an expatriate to all sense of 
pride, honor, decency, and self-respect. It 
was a parade of pariahs to him, this mus- 
ter at the scullery door of charity, a final, 
degrading tryst with ignominy. 

That, however, had been his opinion be- 
fore he himself felt the ache of hunger, the 
emptiness of stomach only equaled by a 
corresponding emptiness of pocket. Food, 
at the moment, seemed a thing desirable 
above all other things. He felt that one 
might well make any reasonable sacrifice 
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of pride, honor, decency, and self-respect 
to obtain even a crust of the famous bread 
—so he edged himself into the ragged line 
and waited. 

A movement of those ahead of him indi- 
cated that he had been timely at the ren- 
dezvous. He paced forward with the rest, 
entering a dimly lighted passage through a 
narrow doorway. His feet came in con- 
tact with steps—a flight of stairs, obvious- 
ly—which he ascended, wedged in the mass 
of his fellow venturers. And with them, 
presently, he found himself in the open 
space of a vaulted chamber which was lit- 
tered with a jumble of trunks, crates, ar- 
ticles of household furniture, and a thou- 
sand and one other objects of familiar or 
Strange aspect. 

Sweating men in soiled overalls hastened 
here and there, bearing incongruous bur- 
dens, or shouting nonsensical commands 
which no one else seemed to obey. Other 
dim figures strained and tugged at various 
ropes and pulleys attached to immense 
screens and slides made of painted canvas. 
A man claimed the puzzled onlooker’s at- 
tention by thrusting into his hands an ar- 
ray of metal and cloth articles with the 
words: 

“ Here’s your tinware, Dreamy. Come 
out of it, now, an’ show some speed!” 

The young man stared at his burden. 
He held in his hands a shining helmet, a 
long halberd on a pikestaff, a shirt or tunic 
of chain mail, greaves, and a shield. 

“ Why—why—I—” he stammered. 

“No time to gossip,” the other barked 
at him. “ Don’t block traffic. Scat with 
the rest o’ the supes!” 

Supes! Dick’s wits were sluggish, but 
he wasn’t utterly stupid. The word 
“ supe ” was, as he knew, the stage desig- 
nation for a supernumerary, or extra per- 
son, temporarily employed to perform a 
minor part in some spectacular scene of a 
play. The thought flashed through his 
mind that such near-actors usually received 
some sort of compensation for their ser- 
vices. They were paid performers; in fact, 
laborers worthy of their hire. He made 
haste to follow his fellow supes. 

That same night he learned several 
things. He found that the production was 
called “ Charlemagne,” and was being pre- 
sented by an advertised cast of five hun- 
dred people for the benefit of sweet charity. 
All moneys derived from the venture would 
be turned over to the Social Welfare Board. 
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None of the leading actors and actresses 
received pay for their histrionic endeavors; 
but then these were all amateur perform: 
ers, members of the city’s highest-placed 
families. 

The non-compensatory proyision, hap- 
pily, did not extend to supes. The latter 
received one dollar per night for appearing 
in glittering armor throughout two spec- 
tacular battles and one magnificent court. 
The production would continue to run for 
another whole week. 

Dicky Maxwell could not afford to fore- 
go what was manifestly manna in the form 
of seven successive dollars; so he was 
among the first in line at the door each eve- 
ning subsequently. Not only that, but his 
helmet fitted, and his tall, well-propor- 
tioned figure seemed born to a mailed shirt 
and metal breeches. He did not side-wipe 
his associate supes with shield or halberd 
when deploying down-stage, and he had 
the wide, ruthless stride of a man-at-arms. 
So they gave him the part of a king’s body- 
guard, with lines to speak. He said, in one 
place, “ Sire, her majesty the queen!” and 
an hour later, “’Tis the enemy’s envoy, 
bearing a flag of truce.” 

Once, as he strode with sword clanking 
against mailed shanks from the royal pres- 
ence into the dimly lighted wings, he nearly 
trampled the queen underfoot. That 
young woman—he recognized her by the 
circlet crowning her cloud of golden hair 
and the splendor of her regal robes—was to 
his mind a person from some celestial 
sphere. He understood that she was a rich 
heiress—although he hadn’t heard her 
name—and belonged to that holy coterie 
called high society. He wouldn’t have 
dared to look at her, except surreptitiously; 
but by instantly clasping her—royal robes, 
queenly crown, golden hair, warm, softly 
yielding body, and all—in his arms, he 
saved her from falling. 

She extricated herself from his profane 
clutches, and he mumbled an asinine and 
incoherent apology and rushed on his way. 
Nothing could have induced him to take a 
backward glance after having laid vile 
hands on the actual person of the queen; 
but she looked frankly after his fleeing 
figure with something that sounded like a 
suppressed but femininely human giggle. 

Dick wrote to Edith Locke that he con- 
templated adopting the stage as his life 
profession. She replied that she could not 


commend his decision. 
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“ There are thousands of successful bank- 
ers and merchants where there’s not one 
moderately prosperous actor,” she affirmed. 
“4 casual word to one who is wise should 
suffice.” 

The least bit piqued, he promptly ad- 
vised her that he was already making 
strides—very. true!—in his chosen work, 
having accepted an important réle in one 
of the big Broadway hits. She wrote: 


As you please. After all, who am I to say yea 
or nay? 


And in a postscript she added: 


I’ve been out motoring several: times with Vernie 
Keith—you know Vernie, of course. His father 
owns the Keith Department Store. Vernie is 
awfully jolly. 


“ Charlemagne” closed on a Saturday 
night. At that eleventh hour, Dick actual- 
ly exchanged amenable converse with no 
less a personage than the queen. 

During his engagement as a supernu- 
merary, Richard Maxwell had observed a 
certain dowager who held the commission 
of mistress of the wardrobe or something. 
One of the other supes told him that this 
regal lady was Mrs. Vandyke Brown, wife 
of the multimillionaire profiteer in coffee 
futures. Dicky-knew very little about cof- 
fee futures, but he understood the literal 
meaning of the word profiteer. He heard 
this female person speaking offensively to 
the queen—something about a lost silken 
sash. 

“T sha’n’t accept the blame,” said the 
dowager. “It is of no consequence, any- 
way. All the royal robes in the world 
wouldn’t make an actress of you, my dear. 
The audiences have been kind to you out 
of charity.” 

The queen sat on a property trunk in 
the wings. There was just a suspicion of 
dejection in her posture, albeit the light 
was poor. - Dick approached her. 

“The lady’s remark was unkind,” he 
said. “ Your acting has been wonderful, 
and you deserved all the applause you re- 
ceived. She’s only jealous.” 

“J—I didn’t mind,” the girl replied. 
“ Her daughter was originally cast for the 
queen’s part, but was given another role. 
Do you really think I have done half-way 
well?” 

“You’ve made the hit of the whole 
thing!” he declared fervently, and was re- 
warded with a grateful smile. 

The wind that blew Richard Maxwell 
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into the temporary haven of king’s body- 
guard at a dollar per diem shifted abruptly 
and swept him out upon the stormy waters 
of no visible means of support. Once again 
he diligently combed the hives of the lower 
island in search of a chance to subsist, and 
once again he seemed about to drift inevi- 
tably into shoal water, rudderless and com- 
passless. 
III 


One day he lingered between want-ad 
chasings in a little park where the roaring 
of “L” trains overhead blends almost 
musically with the squawkings and bleat- 
ings of automobile horns below. There is a 
certain symphonic quality in the harmony 
of discords, and the din of sounds soothed 
him. He sat down on one of the benches. 
One lone, dog-eared dollar bill remained 
temporarily in his possession. 

Presently he remarked a young woman 
who sat opposite to him on another bench. 
She was garbed in a plain, faded brown 
jacket and skirt, the latter coming to the 
top of her chocolate tan high boots; her 
hat was a small, round, straw turban. Her 
eyes were large and round and very at- 
tractive. Her hair was brown. At the 
moment she was calmly engaged in eating 
one of those bakery confections commonly 
called a “ snail,” which she had disinterred 
from a paper bag beside her on the bench. 

It is contended by one school of dogged 
investigators that woman is like unto a 
magic fountain, where a man in the time of 
his extremity may imbibe, through the me- 
dium of spoken words or even a passing 
glance, the boon of new courage to leap 
again into the arena for a grim grapple 
with destiny. The girl on the opposite 
park bench at least gave Dicky Maxwell 
an idea which was almost in the nature of 
an inspiration. 

He rose, hastened to a bake-shop, pur- 
chased for fifteen cents a dozen so-called 
snails, and made a ten-course dinner there- 
on, with a couple of courses left over for 
breakfast. His dollar held vast possibilities 
for providing subsistence. By switching 
from snails to doughnuts or ginger-cakes, 
he decided that he could enjoy diversity of 
diet and fare sumptuously for three days, 
or possibly four. And any number of his 
ships might warp into dock during that 
period. 

The next afternoon he stopped in the 
small park again. The girl in the faded 
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brown jacket and skirt was seated on her 
bench, eating snails. He particularly no- 
ticed her alluring eyes. She apparently 
noted his presence, too, for she stared at 
him with a frank, incurious gaze that was 
neither hostile nor friendly. 

Presently he grew fidgety under her 
childlike and bland inspection, and hurried 
away with an assumed air of businesslike 
briskness—to replenish his portable larder 
with a fresh sack of baker’s cakes. 

On the third afternoon, upon his arrival 
in the park, the girl was not there. She 
came five minutes afterward, however, and, 
disposing herself on her favorite bench, 
with a contented wriggle and a sigh, ex- 
tracted a snail’ from the paper bag beside 
her, and munched with care-free unconcern. 

Things had happened in the preceding 
twenty-four hours, in the affairs of Dicky 
Maxwell. He was no longer a drifting 
derelict, veering to the buffet of wind or 
tide. One-hour previously he had land- 
ed a job as night porter in one of the dingy, 
side-street hotels. He was to enter upon 
his duties ‘at’ six o’clock that evening. The 
position was- attractive to the point of 
opulence. He was to receive his board, lodg- 
ing, and a monetary consideration of ten 
dollars per week of seven days. 

In view of such a cloudburst of manifest 
blessings, he had squandered his last re- 
maining quarter for fruits—an apple, a 
pear, a banana, an orange. Of a sudden, 
emboldened by a feeling of sympathy for 
one who yet was condemned to a dry, Bar- 
mecide feast of snails, he rose, crossed the 
thin ice that intervened between the two 
iron benches, and broke through. 

“Wouldn’t you like an orange?” he 
asked politely, proffering his sack. 

The girl’s calm gaze traveled from the 
sack of fruit to the hand that held it, then 
up the sleeve which seemed to have some 
connection thereto, along the ridge of a 
broad shoulder to the well-shaped chin, 
thence upward to mouth, nose, and, naive- 
ly, to his deprecating dark eyes. 

“Thank you,” she said, “I don’t care 
for oranges.” 

Her voice was softly musical, with a 
tone-quality that pleased the ear. 

“Try a pear, then,” he persisted. 

She shook her head in a decided nega- 
tive. He grinned foolishly, bowed, and 
turned toward his own bench. 

“I’m very fond of apples,” she said, 
smiling up at his figure in profile. 
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He faced about again with pleased alac- 
rity. She moved to make a place for him 
on the bench. 

“ Sit down and tell me about it all,” she 
said. “ Something good has happened to- 
day, I just know—something to make the 
clouds look pink instead of blue.” 

Did Richard Maxwell, faithful to his 
plighted troth with Edith Locke, raise 
hands and eyes in righteous horror at the 
thought of confiding his intimate hopes and 
fears to an unknown girl who ate snails 
and smiled at strange young men in a 
park? Certainly not. He sat down with- 
out hesitation and told her the thrilling 
history of his life. 

As a fair exchange, she submitted to his 
consideration a story dealing with the in- 
teresting adventures of one Elizabeth Ann 
Stark. 

“My name memorializes two notable 
characters—one poetic, the other histori- 
cal,” she said. “I’m not only ’Lizbuth 
Ann, who was such a wonderful hired girl, 
but I’m also Betty Stark, who helped to 
win the Revolutionary War at the risk of 
widowhood.” 

Dicky Maxwell and the city had not 
been able to get on terms of reciprocal 
amenity. Elizabeth Ann Stark, by her own 
confession, had arrived at the same park 
bench with him along a different but sim- 
ilarly uneven pathway. 

As a typist without skill in the writing 
of shorthand, she was, as she characterized 
it, briefly briefless. Inexperienced clerks, 
bookkeepers, cashiers, salesgirls, and fac- 
tory workers were not the vogue that sea- 
son either. There was a decided stagna- 
tion, too, in the demand for old ladies’ 
companions, children’s music-teachers, 
nursery-maids, doctors’, dentists’, and law- 
yers’ office assistants. One could always 
find sewing to take to one’s room, but it 
was soul-wearying work, and one simply 
had to get a breath of air daily or die of 
suffocation. 

Elizabeth Ann Stark was a philosopher 
of the Micawberian school. 

“It’s only a question of time,” she de- 
clared, “ until everybody’s chance pops out 
of its hole. The only thing to do is to be 
Towser-on-the-spot and nab it when it ap- 
pears. My idea of a really worth-while 
fighter,” she continued earnestly, “is the 


, 


fellow who never quite grasps the notion 
that he is whipped.” 
What was it that made the cadences of 
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her voice, the odd little tones 
and inflections, linger in Dicky 
Maxwell’s consciousness that 
night, hours after he had left 
her? What was it that made 
him impatient, when he awoke 
at noon after four hours’ sleep, 
to dress quickly and be off to a 
certain small space in the jungle 
of sky-scrapers where “L” 
trains roared and _ motors 
throbbed? He didn’t stop to 
analyze or classify his feelings 
that day, in view of the fact that 
he found her, as usual, with her 
bag of bake-shop titbits, seated 
in her accustomed place. 

The thought had occurred to 
him to tell her of Edith Locke; 
but when he saw her he forgot 
that there was or ever had been 
such a person as Edith 
Locke, and they talked 
about many other things 
of mutual and superlative 
interest to themselves. 


A BRUSK PERSON ACCOSTED HIM ON HIS RETRIEVING TRIP. 


WERE HIS EXACT WORDS 
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“WANT A JOB, YOUNG FELLER?" 
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On the following day, when she wasn’t 
in the park upon his arrival, and did not 
come at ali, though he waited, watching 
and hoping, for almost three hours, he 
made something very near to an analysis 
of his state of mind. Elizabeth Ann Stark, 
he decided, had entered into his daily 
scheme of life. Her voice, her calm gray 
eyes, her oddly optimistic philosophy, her 
quick flashes of humor—these had all of a 
sudden become necessary like air, food, 
water, and sunlight — they were essential 
constituents of his peace of mind. 

With an emotion akin to bleak despair, 
he thought: 

“ What if I never should see her again?” 

She had not told him where she lived. 
Hundreds of dreadful things might have 
happened to her in the space of twenty- 
four hours. He practically knew that her 
funds were at low tide. A sudden despair 
might have overwhelmed her and she might 
have—or she might have been taken ill, or 
run down by an automobile and killed, or 
drugged and carried away. 

Or, saving thought, she might have been 
offered a place as some wealthy old lady’s 
companion, miles away in the strange maze 
of the aristocratic, northern suburbs. But, 
disconsolate thought, how could he ever 
hope to find her there? 

Find her he must if life were to continue 
worth the living. All at once a scroll 
seemed to unroll in his consciousness, and 
he knew, he understood. He wanted Eliz- 
abeth Ann Stark! She was his woman, his 
mate! He wanted her—not some time to 
be determined by the smile of capricious 
fortune, some indefinite date in the future, 
but at that precise moment, then and there, 
to be his friendly adviser, his comrade, his 
faithful side-partner, whether clouds low- 
ered or the sun shone. Therefore, he must 
needs find her. 

That night he made some minor mistakes 
in his duties as a porter, exchanged verbal 
barrages with the boss, and severed his 
connection industrially with the hotel. He 
returned to his most recent bed-cell lodg- 
ing-house, where he finally fell asleep and 
dreamed that he and Elizabeth Ann Max- 
well, née Stark, were spending their honey- 
moon at Niagara Falls and points west. 

Edith Locke seemed like some silly char- 
acter he’d read about in a book a long time 
before. Even his mental visualization of 
her was hazy and unreal. Thus does love 
hang blinders on us all. 
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On his way to the little park next day, 
a vagrant breeze blowing down the cafon 
carried his hat into one of those abysses 
where human ants were digging the foun- 
dation-holes for a new human beehive. A 
brusk person with a half-smoked cigar, 
wearing a slouch hat, accosted him on his 
retrieving trip. 

“Want a job, young feller?” were his 
exact words. 

“ Sure!” said Dicky Maxwell promptly. 

The man took his name, his coat, and 
sack of doughnuts, giving in exchange a 
shovel and a few specific directions. Dicky 
Maxwell had become a wage-earner in the 
sum of three dollars and fifty cents per day 
of eight hours. 

That night he was tired, but he walked 
to the park after supper. He saw no one 
he knew. The next night he was an ach- 
ing, squeaking, physical wreck of a man. 
He limped painfully to the park after sup- 
per. Breath of exotic flowers, processions 
of cherubs, sweet strains of singing birds in 
leafy’ dells! Elizabeth Ann Stark sat on 
her accustomed bench, eating a cooky—not 
a snail, mind,you, but a flaky, sugar-coated 
cooky. 

She smiled up at him serenely. Never 
in the humble and worshipful eyes of de- 
voted lover did maid look more winsomely 
demure, more delectably fair, more wholly 
desirable. 

His joy over seeing her again, the actual 
realization of standing in her presence, of 
looking into her eyes, of hearing her voice 
—made him garrulous with love’s passion- 
ate eloquence. What he said was: 

“ Gee! Just a moment ago a taste came 
in my mouth of fresh-roasted peanuts. Do 
you like hot peanuts?” 

“Why, I should say I do,” she replied. 
“ And buttered popcorn, too. I'll tell you 
what—let’s squander two nickels for pea- 
nuts and popcorn. I'll go halves.” 

“And then let’s go to a picture show,” 
he proposed daringly. 

“ All right, sir,” she acquiesced with an 
air of reckless abandonment. “ We’ll throw 
peanut-shells on the floor, and make it a 
regular orgy!” 

The darkened interior of a movie theater, 
with a man and a maid eating popcorn and 
peanuts from the same paper bags, is love’s 
own chosen environment. It is so easy to 
hold each other’s hand unseen by those sit- 
ting on either side, and even a two-piece 
orchestra’s tintinnabulations serve to 
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throw a sound-proof wall around whispered 
phrases of endearment. 

“When I didn’t get to see you for two 
whole days,” he murmured in subdued but 
tenderly tragic tones, “it seemed as if a 
black shadow covered the world. And 
when I half-way felt that maybe something 
might have happened, that it was possible 
I might never see you again—”’ 

The plaintive strains of violin and piano 
ceased for the space of a moment, then be- 
gan once more. In the interval he felt the 
soft, tenderly expressive, deliciously thrill- 
ing pressure of her fingers—doubly thrill- 
ing because of the sensitive blisters that 
covered a considerable area of his palm. 

“ Elizabeth Ann—sweetheart—tell me 
that you love me just the least, little, tiny 
mite—do you, Elizabeth Ann?” 

“T—TI love you a good deal more than 
just a little tiny mite, Richard,” she whis- 
pered in return. 

IV 


For all of the strange, new, radiant 
glamour that filled his dingy hall bed-cell 
that night, Richard Maxwell grappled with 
several matter-of-fact problems that troub- 


led him. Two objectives stood out in his 
mind as being preeminently important— 
first, to obtain honorable release from his 
pledge to Edith Locke; second, to marry 


Elizabeth Ann Stark without a single 
hour’s needless delay. 

The second objective was a supreme is- 
sue, he felt, with the first as a sort of para- 
mount intervening obstacle. Statesmen and 
sages have burned gallons of midnight oil 
over less strenuous and perplexing prob- 
lems. He fell asleep from sheer brain 
weariness without having formulated the 
initial move of his strategic campaign. 

Fate, whose strategy is frequently too 
subtle for human understanding, still stakes 
heavy hazards on the element of surprise. 

But then fate has all the advantage of 
being able to cut across lots unseen and, if 
necessary, to have a tall tree growing ex- 
actly over the chest of ducats, or stick of 
dynamite, as the case may be, before we 
happen to wander that way. The minx 
had her machinations set to mature on 
shorter notice, however, in the matter of 
Richard Maxwell. 

The mail man left a notice for him at 
his lodging-house — to which he had re- 
turned, fortunately—requesting him to 
come to a certain post-office substation and 
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call for a registered parcel. He wondered 
all the way there who could be sending him 
a registered parcel, and then he found out. 
The postmark was Netherton. The packet 
was from Edith Locke. It contained one 
diamond solitaire ring, one pair of ear- 
rings, one platinum lavaliere, and a brief 
note, written in the familiar stilted script 
of some one he seemed to have known 
somewhere a long time before. 


CIRCUMSTANCE 


I am breaking our engagement. I am sure it is 
for the best. Vernon Keith and I are to be mar- 
I hope you'll not feel badly, 
Dick, dear. 


Feel badly? With nearly two hundred 
and fifty dollars’ worth of jewelry in his 
hand, which could be converted into real 
money with little difficulty? With the pos- 
sibility of having Elizabeth Ann Stark his 
wife within the space of hours? Well, no, 
one could hardly say so. 

The man in the jewelry-shop looked at 
him a bit suspiciously until he thrust 
Edith’s letter into his hand. 

“T see,” the man grinned. 
dred dollars.” 

“Two hundred dollars and the plain 
gold wedding-ring there in that case,” said 
Dicky firmly. 


“Two hun- 


Much can be accomplished in an hour, 
when the wind sets fair and destiny steadies 
the helm. Gulfs whose breadth and depth 
seemed immeasurable dwindle to dimpling 
pools, and the hostile cliffs that guard the 
land of heart’s desire melt and fade into 
gentle reaches of golden strand. 

Elizabeth Ann Stark became Mrs. Rich- 
ard Maxwell within the three-quarters of 
an hour following Dicky’s egress from the 
jewelry-shop. There were still several min- 
utes of daylight left for them to scan the 
advertisements of “ furnished flats to let.” 
They found what they sought. Two rooms, 
furnished for light housekeeping, second 
floor front, gas range, running water, only 
eight dollars a week. Their marriage cer- 
tificate and a week’s rent were sufficient 
credentials. To remove their belongings 
into the new nest required comparatively 
no time at all. Elizabeth Ann owned a 
trunk; Dicky didn’t. 

They were very, very happy. Wonder- 
ful experiences crowded their waking hours 
—visiting the grocer’s and baker’s, buying 
bottles of milk. The whole world about 
them was a new and intoxicating realm of 
roseate dreams. 
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On the second day, Dicky returned to 
his excavating. The boss frowned. 

“Well? Ye didn’t show up yesterday. 
Soused?”’ 

“ Worse,” the young man laughed hap- 
pily. “I’ve been getting married.” 

“ Married, eh? Didn’t know when ye 
was well off—humph! Well, good luck to 
ye, my lad!” 

Which shows that the saying, “ All the 
world loves a lover,” applies to bosses of 
excavating-gangs just the same as to other 
people. 

It was summer, and the big city swel- 
tered; but the Maxwells were the exception 
that proved the rule. In their stuffy two 
rooms, without bath, they were delightful- 
ly comfortable. Metaphysicians assert 
that one’s mind is the sole maker of com- 
fort or discomfort. 

Richard Maxwell went daily to his dig- 
ging. He continued to dig assiduously for 
three weeks, becoming a sturdy excavator 
with hardened muscles and red hands 
adorned with calluses the size and texture 
of bone buttons. One day he was assigned 
to the concrete-mixing gang. He was to 
receive four dollars a day henceforth. 
Pleasant vistas opened up. 

The first elusive tang of autumn was in 
the air. For many days Dicky had been 
coming home dead tired in the evening. 
Concrete-mixing is a first-rate equivalent 
of hard labor, be the mental attitude what 
it may. Elizabeth Ann’s eyes grew wistful 
as she noted his lagging step, his lusterless 
gaze. Sometimes he fell asleep in his chair 
after supper before she could get the dishes 
cleared away. 

“You are working too hard,” she told 
him. “I wish you would try to find some 
easier work, Richard—clerking in a store, 
for instance.” 

“Not for me!” he laughed, flexing a 
knotted biceps that rippled up in a great 
lump below the short sleeve of his under- 
shirt. “ This is the life, sweetheart o’ mine. 
And we’re getting ahead fast. Think of it! 
Nearly two hundred saved. We'll go to 
theaters and live like rich idlers this win- 
ter. Do you know,” he confided, “ one 
time I thought I’d like to become an actor 
myself?” 


“No! What prevented?” 


“My opportunity boarded a train and 
left town. The wind blew my hat into an 
excavation, and I saw a girl named Eliza- 
beth Ann eating cookies in a park.” 
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“T have a secret to confide, too,” she 
said. “I’ve had an ambition ever since I 
was a tiny child. Only this summer was I 
permitted to have my cherished longing 
gratified. Isn’t it fine to get one’s wish 
after years and years?” 

‘“‘ What was this heart’s desire of yours?” 
he asked, drawing her to his knee. 

“Tt was to sit in a park on a bench all 
by myself, and eat all the sugar snails I 
possibly could!” 

V 


CamE the first day of October. Richard 
mounted the stairs to their two rooms, 
flushed with some new emotion. His eyes 
were bright, his step was buoyant with the 
spring of youth. After all, mind does have 
some control over matter. He had mixed 
concrete that day just the same as usual, 
but to all appearances he wasn’t tired. 

“Rah! ’Rah!” he cheered, swinging 
his wife from the floor and holding her in 
the air while she kicked to be put down. 
“T’ve been promoted. I’m in charge of 
the gang, beginning to-morrow. No more 
daily wages for mine! I’m on a salary, 
now—forty a week. Congratulate me, 
quick, before I wake up!” 

“How can I, you hateful thing?” she 
giggled. “ Put me down, please, and I'll 
give you a nice oniony kiss.” 

As assistant foreman of the mixing-gang, 
Dicky was a success. Tons of concrete 
went into walls and supporting columns 
where only half-tons had gone before. In 
one month he made good to the extent of 
a raise of salary to forty-five dollars a 
week. The big boss had called him 
“ Dick,” and had spoken casually about 
what was to be his part of the job in an- 
other big contract which the firm had just 
landed. 

It was Sunday morning. Dicky, bulging 
out of his comparatively new suit, pur- 
chased only a month previously, was grunt- 
ing as he laced his shoes. Elizabeth Ann 
had insisted that he should dress up be- 
cause of an enormous big surprise she’d 
planned for him. 

“To-day ”—she threw out her arms in 
a world-encompassing gesture— to-day, 
Richard of the big heart, we are to go a 
voyaging into a land of wondrous dreams— 
the country of make believe!” 

He was familiar with her moods; they 
were a source of great joy to him. 

“A trip to Coney would suit me fine,” 








he said, “ although it’s getting a little late 
in the season.” 

“Tt isn’t Coney,” she told him. -“ It’s 
more marvelous than that. You must be 
prepared for lots of things, my Richard— 
things you 
never dared to 
imagine as com- 
ing true.” 

He smiled in- 
dulgently at her 
air of mystery 
and at her gray 
eyes shining 
with strange 
excitement. ite 

At the door 
of their little 
sitting - room— 
which was also 
their parlor and 
bedroom — she 
paused and 
clutched his 
arm almost 
fiercely. 


“No matter what happens,” she said in 
a tone of wistful pleading, “ you will love 
me just the same, won’t you, man o’ mine? 
You will not change the least little bit, will 
you, Richard?” 

“Why—why, you're actually crying 
tears,” he said. ‘ Come, cheer up, little 
girl. Nothing could be as serious as that, 
could it? Sure not!” 

“ Good-by, little old room!” she cried; 
then, holding fast to his hand, she led him 
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down the stairs. “ First, we’re to go to the 
park—our park,” she said. “ I wasn’t cry- 
ing from the blues, dear—just happiness.” 

They sat on the selfsame bench 
where happiness first touched them 


CIRCUMSTANCE 

































“"raH! ‘ranH!" 
\HE CHEERED. “I V8 
BEEN PROMOTED 
eS I'M IN CHARGE OF 
Sige THE GANG, BEGIN- 
~~ O-- —- NING TO-MORROW" 


- antes ans 


with its magic wand. A big blue auto- 
mobile drew up near them and waited by 
the curb. The driver, unseeing, stared 
straight ahead. 

“Let us go,” said Elizabeth Ann, rising 
and taking her husband’s - work-seamed 
hand in her own soft, clinging one. She 
walked toward the car. The chauffeur, 


quickened into animation, held the door 
aside for them, bowing low, and touching 
his cap. 
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“ Are you awfully glad to see me, Mar- 
tin?” she asked smilingly. 

“ Mighty glad, Miss Ann,” the man re- 
plied. “It’s been a long, long time since 
you rode in this car.” 

“So it has, Martin.. This is my. hus- 
band, Mr. Maxwell. And now ”—she 
sighed as she sank back upon the tufted 
cushions—“‘ you may drive us home, 
please.” , 

The car moved smoothly forward, to- 
ward the north. Richard Maxwell was fast 
losing his grip on events, and with it his 
sense of proportion. As if in a dream, he 
heard Elizabeth Ann’s voice. 

“Once upon a time,” she was saying, 
“ there was a lonely girl, an orphan. Her 
parents died when she was a little tot, and 
she had been brought up by an aunt and 
uncle who were childless. They were very 
wealthy. At their death, when the girl was 
nearly grown, she inherited their beautiful 
home and a lot of money. Men of many 
sorts sought the heiress for wife, but none 
of them pleased her. She had odd notions. 
She thought she would like to marry some 
man she could love. She didn’t want to 
marry any man as a girl with wealth, don’t 
you see, because she could never be certain 
her money wasn’t the reason. So she just 
ran away and became a poor girl, living in 
a rented room down-town and doing as she 
pleased. For example, she liked to sit on 
a park bench and eat bakers’ cakes, so she 
did it. And one day she saw the man she 
wanted. She fell in love with him. He 
was poor. She thought how lucky she had 
been to do as she had done, for in her true 
identity the man she loved would never 
have spoken to her. He was timid enough 
as it was. 

“They were married, and were very 
happy together in their two little furnished 
rooms within sound of the roaring ‘L’ 
trains. For love, the master magician, 
knows how to tint drab walls until they 
glow with the vivid colors of roses, and 
where love is, the humble odors of steak 
and onions take the fragrance of rare or- 
chids. What is that old quotation? 
‘Where thou art, Caius, there am I, Caia’ 
— isn’t that it? And so, one day, this 
funny girl I’ve been telling you about de- 
cided that it was time the deception should 
end. So she slipped away to the corner 


drug-store, asked permission to use their 
telephone, and—”’ 
The car swerved in toward the curb- 
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stone. It was a quiet street where tall, 
stately houses stood in orderly rows on 
either side, with the dignity of worshipers 
in a church pew. Martin brought the car 
to a standstill in front of an old-fashioned 
mansion of brownstone. 

“ And Caius and Caia came home, all on 
a summer’s day, and afterward—well, they 
are supposed to go on living happily ever 
after, aren’t they, Richard? Do you like 
my little story?” 

She stood up to descend from the car. 
Richard Maxwell stared at her dully, as if 
he could not trust himself to speak. 

“TI can’t quite—get it all—yet,” he 
said at last. ‘“ How could you, a girl with 
wealth and position, fall in love with just a 
common nobody like me?” 

“Hush, man o’ mine! You had no busi- 
ness taking me in your arms that night in 
the wings. And you told me I was a great 
actress.” 

“Wings? Actress? I can’t understand.” 

“ Silly, are you totally blind? I was the 
queen in ‘ Charlemagne,’ and you were the 
handsome king’s body-guard. I wore a big 
yellow wig. I suspect that I wasn’t the 
first queen in all history to cast sheep’s 
eyes at a good-looking king’s body-guard.” 

“The queen!” he repeated. “And you 
fell in love with me, a supe?” 

“ But I fell in love with a regular man, 
Richard, not a clothier’s dummy. You’ve 
proved that. And, gracious me, haven’t I 
the right to choose the man I want for my 
husband? I claim that right. Dear heart, 
aren’t you the least bit curious to see the 
interior of this home of ours?” 

“ Elizabeth Ann!” he murmured. “ Eliz- 
abeth Ann, the queen—and you say you 
have lots and lots of money?” 

“ Bushels, Richard—are you coming?” 

“T’ll come on one condition.” 

“ It is granted,” she said. ‘“ What is it?” 

“That I’m to go on being foreman of 
my mixing-gang. I hope to be a sure- 
enough sky-scraper-builder some day.” 

“Did you think I wasn’t already aware 
of all that?” she laughed. “ Why, Rich- 
ard, I’ve ordered all sorts of new overalls 
and jumpers and shirts and shoes for you. 
You see, I knew you intended to make 
good. Now, will you accompany me, sir? 
Your queen commands!” 

“Coming, your majesty,” he replied. 

And a minute later, Martin, the unsee- 
ing, saw them, hand in hand, mounting the 
terrace steps. 








Why Great 


Books Live 


NOTHING CAN EVER SUPERSEDE THE IMMORTAL CLASSICS OF THE WORLD'S LITER- 
ATURE—THEIR PLACE IN HUMAN LIFE AND THOUGHT IS MORE 
IMPORTANT TO-DAY THAN EVER BEFORE 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


of the Books is fought once more, 

and some opinionated iconoclast, 
usually young and mentally ill-nourished, 
undertakes to show that the great books of 
the world have either got their reputations 
under false pretenses, or retain them mere- 
ly through superstition, or that such of 
them as once had value have outgrown 
their usefulness and have little or no ap- 
plication to man in the present advanced 
state of his development. 

Homer’s “ Iliad,” for example—what has 
your modern American to do with the siege 
of Troy, supposing there ever was such a 
siege? ‘‘ What’s Hecuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba?” Even Walt Whitman, though 
he could never have written a line of his 
“barbaric yawps” if he had not been 
steeped in the great literature which he 
talks of-superseding, seemingly commits 
himself to this shallow view when in his 
bullying fashion he exclaims: 


) er now and again the old Battle 


Come, Muse, migrate from Greece and Ionia; 

Cross out, please, those immensely overpaid ac- 
counts ; 

That matter of Troy and Achilles’s wrath, and 
7Eneas’s, Odysseus’s wanderings. 

Placard “Removed” and “To Let” on the 
rocks of your snowy Parnassus. 


The Bible, as well as the whole of Euro- 
pean classical literature, was included in 
Whitman’s grandiose relegation of all mas- 
terpieces previous to the “Leaves of 
Grass ” to the dust-bins and curiosity-shops 
of the past. 

Again, take Dante’s “ Inferno” or Mil- 
ton’s “ Paradise Lost.” Seeing that nobody 
nowadays believes literally in a material 
hell or in the legend of Adam and Eve, 
what message can such books possibly have 
for the twentieth century, whose sole ar- 


ticles of faith would seem to be gasoline 
and economics? What is the use of read- 
ing about things that no longer exist or 
never did exist? “Don Quixote,” and 
Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,” and “ Faust ” 
—what have such books to say to your 
modern man? 

Of course the answer is that all such 
great books of the past have just as much, 
and just as little to say as they ever had, 
in accordance with the hands into which 
they fall, If man is to develop into a mere 
monster of commercial efficiency, with all 
that we have been accustomed to call hu- 
man nature starved and “ prohibited ” out 
of him, they will, of course, have less and 
less to say, or rather they will have fewer 
readers to say it to. But so long as man 
remains anything like a complete human 
being, and retains his sense of the mystery 
of his life in a mysterious universe, of its 
tragedy and comedy and beauty and pa- 
thos; so long as he is visited by obstinate 
questionings as to his being’s end and aim, 
his purpose and destiny; so long as he is 
stirred by spiritual aspirations and moved 
to joy and sorrow and laughter he scarce 
knows why; so long, in short, as he is 
something more than a stomach, and his 
brain something more than a calculating- 
machine; so long will great books, whether 
of the past, present, or future, live for him, 
and light and charm him on his way. 


AN IMMORTAL PASSAGE OF THE “ ILIAD” 


Let us give a concrete illustration of how 
a great book lives, and cannot help living, 
however far removed from us in its period 
and its peoples and its fashions. Let us take 
that “Iliad,” with which your modern 
American has supposedly so little in com- 
mon, that hackneyed passage—hackneyed 
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yet vivid still as the last-released living pic- 
ture—where Hector, before going into bat- 
tle, says good-by to his wife and child. 
Andromache stands by his side, with their 
little one in her arms, and he, towering 
above her in all his war gear, smiles tender- 
ly down on the two loved ones whom he is 
never to see again, and, in his fatherly 
yearning, stretches out his arms to his boy. 


But the child shrank crying to the bosom of 
his fair-girdled nurse, dismayed at his dear 
father’s aspect, and in dread at the bronze and 
horsehair crest that he beheld nodding fiercely 
from the helmet’s top. Then his dear father 
laughed aloud, and his lady mother. Forthwith 
glorious. Hector took the helmet from his head, 
and laid it, all gleaming, upon the earth; then 
kissed he his dear son and dandled him in his 
arms, and spake in prayer to Zeus and all the 
gods: 
“Oh, Zeus, and all ye gods, vouchsafe ye that 
this my son may likewise prove even as I, pre- 
eminent amid the Trojans, and as valiant in 
might, and be a great King of Ilion. Then may 
men say of him, ‘Far greater is he than his 
father,’ as he returneth home from battle, and 
may he bring with him blood-stained spoils from 
the foeman he hath slain, and may his mother’s 
heart be glad.” 

So spake he, and laid his son in his dear wife’s 
arms; and she took him to her fragrant bosom, 
smiling tearfully. And her husband had pity to 
see her, and caressed her with his hand, and 
spake and called upon her name: 

“Dear one, I pray thee be not of oversorrow- 
ful heart; no man against my fate shall hurl me 
to Hades; only destiny, I ween, no man ‘hath 
escaped, be he coward or be he valiant, when 
once he hath been born. But go thou to thine 
house and see thee to thine own tasks, the loom 
and distaff, and bid thine handmaidens ply their 
work; but for war shall men provide, and I in 
chief of all men that dwell in Ilion.” 


Does it make any difference in the undy- 
ing appeal of this lovely human scene 
that Troy has long since vanished from the 
earth, and that the dust of father and 
mother and babe have long since been 
blown about the centuries? It does make 
this difference—that the appeal is thus all 
the more intensified, bringing home to us 
as it does the antiquity of human affections, 
how touchingly old is the brave, laughing 
comradeship of a man and his wife even in 
the face of death, and how terribly dear to 
both is the child of their love. But for the 
difference in military uniform, what is to 
distinguish the scene from thousands of 
such leave-takings of modern American 
husbands and wives during the recent war? 

If there were nothing else in the “ Iliad,” 
that were enough; and the reason, of 
course, why the “ Iliad” and the “ Odys- 
sey” still live, and will continue to hold 
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their place in the literature of the world, 
is that in them a great poet was able so to 
wield the material of universal human life 
—which has been, is, and will be the same 
whenever and wherever lived—in so real, 
so vivid, so moving a fashion that the pic- 
tures of it remain as indestructible as the 
material, symbolic representations of the 
human drama which apply wherever hu- 
manity exists, 

Now the raison d’étre of Homer is, in 
varying manifestations and degrees, the 
raison d’étre of all great literature whatso- 
ever. It is—reality. 

Every kind of great book embodies some 
kind of reality. No book has lived, or can 
live, that has not some form of reality be- 
hind it. It has first existed as fact of some 
kind, were it but a fact of human fancy or 
feeling, or merely the individual experience 
of one human being, its author. And to 
this fact, of whatever nature, the genius of 
the writer has enabled him to give an em- 
bodiment in the medium of words “ more 
enduring than brass.” 

Some books, indeed, live, so to say, by 
position rather than by their intrinsic 
greatness, by their being the first of their 
kind, or by their having a historical impor- 
tance as records, or discoveries, or as pio- 
neers. But the books properly to be called 
great became and remain so because of a 
peculiar combination of greatness in their 
material with greatness in their writers. A 
great argument—to use the old term—is 
not in itself enough; the writer must prove 
himself equal to the height of his great ar- 
gument. His theme must have so pos- 
sessed him, so filled his whole being, that, 
as we say, he must have become inspired 
with it, impelled to give it that large utter- 
ance in language worthy of it, to find ex- 
pression for it in accordance with the dig- 
nity of human life. 

Mere literary skill is but a small part of 
the equipment of a great writer. Clever- 
ness and brilliance are most frequently the 
marks of lesser men. “ A sad sincerity,” in 
Emerson’s phrase, is the more authentic seal 
of the great writers. They builded better 
than they knew. They were instructive 
“ vessels,” understanding but little of their 
own creative process, rather than self-con- 
scious artists, viewing their material from 
the outside. 

That is where the man of talent differs 
from the man of genius. The man of talent 
can do many things, more or less impar- 
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tially, whereas your man of genius, though 
he, too, may be many-sided, is preeminently 
gifted to do one thing—chosen by it, so to 
speak, rather than himself choosing. He 
is so obsessed by some vision of the world, 
some truth or beauty he must embody, that 
its embodiment becomes paramount with 
him, the one sacred thing he was born to 
do, nothing short of his very life. Such 
men have been the great religious writers, 
the great poets, the great philosophers, the 
great dramatists, the great humorists, the 
great tellers of tales. 

In the case of the most universal books, 
their writers are seen to write less as indi- 
viduals than as the representative mouth- 
piece of a race or a nation—sometimes, it 
would almost seem, as the voice of the very 
World Spirit itself, or the voice of univer- 
sal humanity. Such writers were the men 
who made the Bible, and all such sacred 
books; and such, too, in varying degrees 
were Homer and A®schylus, Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, and Burns. 


THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF BOOKS 


The place of books in.the life of man is 
becoming, year by year, of graver impor- 
tance, for the reason that the world at large 
is becoming morérand more intellectually 
conscious. The masses, so called, are mere 
and more doing their own thinking, and it 
therefore becomes a paramount matter that 
that thinking should not be done in a 
hurry, or under the influence of shallow or 
narrow minds, but that it should be nour- 
ished on the broadest knowledge of life and 
of the wisdom soafar distilled from it by 
the sincerest, most Serious, and most gifted 
of its students. Never was there a time 
when the widest dissemination of the 
knowledge of “ the best that has been done 
and thought in the world ” was, one might 
even say, so tragically necessary; for the 
reason that so much half-baked thinking 
and writing gets so wide a distribution, that 
cheap and flashy modernity too often 
chokes and poisons educational channels, 
and feeds with unprofitable and deleterious 
substitutes the wide-spread democratic ap- 
petite for knowledge. 

A return to any censorship of books is, 
of course, impossible, though as a matter 
of fact there still operates a limited censor- 
ship over certain types of literature regard- 
ed as violating decency or as dangerous to 
morals. Failing a general censorship, one 
cannot but wish for the institution of some 
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central advisory authority in this impor- 
tant matter. If the state may no longer 
condemn and prohibit, one can conceive at 
least of its advising and warning, and thus 
in some degree directing the democratic 
book-hunger toward the best instead of 
leaving it ignorantly to feed on cheap in- 
tellectual hash, and to dose itself with dan- 
gerous patent medicines. 

A food-director of the mind! That, I 
suppose, is a dream; and the same low 
standards of demand and supply which so 
disastrously rule the theater must continue 
to prevail in the world of books, and the 
problem must work itself out as best it may 
in the haphazard welter of an evolution 
left to itself, in which we can but hope that 
the finer elements may some day prevail. 
Yet it seems a pity that a man, say, capa- 
ble of enjoying Shake e should find his 
only nourishment on the windy victuals of 
a Bernard Shaw, or that one able to appre- 
ciate Gilbert and Sullivan should be offered 
modern musical comedy in its place; that 
the hungry sheep, looking up, should be 
fed on skim-milk philosophers and tenth- 
rate novelists, with Plato and Emerson 
there dusty on the shelf, and Scott and 
Dickens and Balzac and Tolstoy much 
more to their well-being and ‘even to their 
taste, if there was only some one to let 
them know. 

Those detractors of the classics and the 


“standard authors” who attribute ther | 


longevity to superstitious reverence for the 
past are themselves the victims of another ~ 
superstition far more mischievous—that su- 
perstition of novelty which assumes that 
the present must always be an improve- 
ment on the past. No very profound study . 
of history is necessary to realize that this 
is far from being true. Many things, in- 
deed, have been done perfectly in the past 
that are done very imperfectly in the pres- 
ent. There are lost or degenerated arts of 
life which we would do well to recover or 
regenerate. 


BOOKS ARE THE RECORD OF THE PAST 


Moreover, the present is always wasting 
its time by trying experiments which the 
past has long since tried and found illusory, 
and it is the knowledge of these old failures 
that accounts for the discouraging lack of 
enthusiasm with which the panaceas and 
utopian schemes of young idealists and 
half-educated revolutionists are regarded 
by older and better-furnished heads. And 
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no illusion of humanity would seem to be 
more permanent than that which is con- 
tinually asking to be shown a new thing. 
A new thing may be a good thing, and fre- 
quently is so, but it is not so because it is 
new. It may mark a genuine advance, but 
the notion that the present is necessarily 
an advance upon the past is a misleading 
error, retarding to the best elements in civ- 
ilization. True culture, while it keeps an 
open and welcoming mind for the develop- 
ments of the present, is rightly conserva- 
tive of the achievements of the past. 

And of these achievements literature is 
the great record and storehouse. The pres- 
ent is only the past with variations, and 
these variations must necessarily be slight, 
so long as the staple of human nature, and 
the universe of which it is a part, remain 
practically unchanged. Stars and moun- 
tains and seas, and the laws controlling 
the natural world, are the same to-day as 
when the first scientists and philosophers 
studied them, and the first poets sang them; 
and man with his passions and joys 
and sorrows, his dreams and humors, has 
not changed a whit since Homer and the 
Greek dramatists drew their first pictures 
of him. And the modes of literature itself 
have not changed in three thousand years. 

“ No new genre has been invented since 
the days of Plato,” says one who speaks 
with authority, Dr. James Fitzmaurice 
Kelly. “The evolution of literature is 
completed in Greece, and there its subdi- 
visions may best be studied.” 

There can be little question that the men 
who did things first in literature did them 
best, though every succeeding age has 
made its characteristic additions to the 
great and good books of the world, and few 
centuries or races have failed to enrich 
mankind with some valuable expression of 
their own individual way of embodying and 
interpreting the facts and problems of hu- 
man life. 

In these remarks I must not be misun- 
derstood as being merely a praiser of past 
times, nor would I have every one follow 
the example of Lamb, who said that when- 
ever a new book came out, he read an old 
one—though, while so many better old 
books remain unread, it is an example 
worth keeping in mind. We have a natu- 
ral interest, one might say a family inter- 
est, in the books of our. own time. They 
have a contemporary tang and accent 
which give them an immediacy and pi- 
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quancy of appeal—and there is always a 
chance that they may be really good litera- 
ture, and even great. To ignore present- 
day poetry because greater poetry is al- 
ready on our shelves would be at least 
ungracious toward our contemporaries; but 
to limit ourselves, as some of our young 
poetic futurists say we should, to the 
poetry of the twentieth century, would 
hardly, at the most generous estimate of 
that poetry, acquaint us with the full ca- 
pacity of poetic art, or quite account for 
the place taken by poetry in the history of 
the human spirit. 

It would, indeed, be a pity to miss the 
“ Spoon River Anthology,” but it would be 
a still greater pity to be ignorant of the 
great odes and sonnets of Wordsworth, as 
I am sure Mr. Masters would be the first 
to agree. And however skilled and attrac- 
tive, and even serious, certain contempo- 
rary novelists may be, it is surely our loss 
if our knowledge of imaginative literature 
is limited to them. 

“We are mighty clever fellows nowa- 
days,” said Stevenson, “but we cannot 
write like Hazlitt.” 

Without doubt we are mighty clever fel- 
lows, but, all the same, idle sneers at the 
Victorian era apart, there is no writer liv- 
ing, man or woman, who measures up with 
the great writers of the nineteenth century, 
to go no farther back than that. 


AN ERA OF SPECIALIZATION 


Our great danger at the present time, 
owing to the increasing stress and com- 
plexity of existence, is that we do not live 
either deeply or broadly enough. We are 
too specialized in our interests, and the old 
adage that. it takes nine tailors to make a 
man applies no longer only to the sartorial 
profession, but to mankind in general. We 
tend less and less to be complete men, as 
our fathers more often were, but are too 
often merely sections of manhood. 

“ Reading,” said Bacon, “ maketh a full 
man,” and it is that conception of the “ full 
man ” that modern society needs very seri- 
ously to keep before it as the ideal citizen 
of our evolving democracy. As it is, we are 
too much in the nature of complementary 
units, one helpless without the other. In- 
stead of taking all life for our province, we 
limit our interests to our immediate activ- 
ities, and become more and more manufac- 
turers and salesmen of this or that mate- 
rial commodity, or specialists in this or that 
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isolated branch of knowledge, and less and 
less complete men. 

Our lives, indeed, are more and more im- 
mersed in the various machinery of keep- 
ing alive, and all too little concerned about 
those matters for which alone it is worth 
while being alive at all—that is; life itself. 
We are so occupied in providing for life— 
for our livelihood, as we say—that we 
never live. Instead of our businesses being 
the means to life, we make them its end; 
and the mysterious opportunity for a noble 


and various experience that we call life is- 


wasted upon us. We live without any deep 
sense of the marvel and glory of living, un- 
aware of what it means, or ought to mean, 
to have been born man and woman, curi- 
ously heedless of our mysterious signifi- 
cance, and strangely unimpressed by the 
magic universe which surrounds and in- 
folds us with its beauty and awe. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, in one of his 
essays, has a deep and illuminating phrase 
of wide application in this regard. He de- 
scribes some dull business folk talking with 
undue seriousness of their dull business; 
and he adds, “as if it were real, like 
laughter.” 

As if it were real, like laughter! Fully 
to understand what Stevenson means. by 
that is to have a proper appreciation-of the 
real values of human existence, those ele- 
mental activities and satisfactions of. our 
being that make the life of a full man. 
And, as Bacon said, it is the primary ser- 
vice of great “books to educate us in. those 
values}: to universalize the individual with 
a knowledge of the whole of life, as it has 
been most largely and deeply and fruitfully 
lived, and with.a knowledge, too, of the ac- 
cumulated thought concerning it by the 
wisest heads and most richly endowed na- 
tures among mankind. 


Oh, blessed Letters, that combine in one 
All ages past, and make one live with all. 


The great books of the world live be- 
cause each one, in its particular sphere, has 
made a contribution toward the attainment 
of this general culture. It has contributed 
to our knowledge of natural laws, or has 
advanced fruitful interpretative theories of 
existence, or has given inspiring expression 
to the phenomena of the world about us, 
or has embodied humanity in all its multi- 
farious types—its joys and sorrows and hu- 
mors—and so presented &and interpreted 
man to himself, or has in some other way 
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quickened man’s sense of the significance, 4 


the value, and thrill of his existence, the 
divine opportunity and the divine respon- 
sibility of his being. 


‘THE MOLDERS OF HUMAN THOUGHT 


In the works of those great men who 
first pondered the riddle of the universe, 
and the mystery of man’s soul, one still 
feels the creative accent of a veritable fiat 
lux. “ Let there be light,” they said: 


And lo, creation widened to man’s view. 


The thought of such men as Plato and 
Aristotle literally went to make the world, 
and still goes on making it. Most subse- 
quent thinking has come out of one or the 
other. Had there been no Plato, there had 


been no Emerson; and, speaking of Aris- - 


totle, Dr. Bury says: - 


It is not an overstatement to say that there is 
no one to whom Europe owes a greater debt for 
the higher education of her peoples than to Aris- 
totle. The science of the laws of thought is still 
taught mainly- as he first worked it out. There 
are no better introductions to ethical and politi- 


cal speculation than his fundamental treatises on - 


ethical ‘and: political science. 


Nor have man’s speculations on the na- 
ture of his own soul and his spiritual des- 
tiny ever found so noble a spokesman, or 
such lovely expression, as with Plato in the 
“ Phedo.” And, in the realm of physical 
science, such sublime guesses at truth as 
those of Lucretius in the august Latin of 
his “ De Rerum Natura,” have a perma- 
nent. value independent of how right or 
wrong they were. While later knowledge 
confirms some, and discards others, the at- 
titude of that great scientific poet, as he 
directs his solemn, searching gaze beyond 
“the flaming walls of the world,” is in it- 
self an inspiration. Such first voyages 
among the stars carry with them that same 
breath of awe before the unknown that we 
feel in the narratives of the early explorers 
of unsailed seas and new continents. As 
Matthew Afnold has finely said: 


What bard 

At the height of his vision, can deem 
Of God, of the world, of the soul, 
With a plainness as near, 

As flashing, as Moses felt 

When he lay in the night by his flock 
On the starlit Arabian waste? 

Can rise and obey 

The beck of the spirit like him? 


There is the special value to the spirit of 


the first great poets. We feel that through 


i 
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them the world is beholding its own wonder 
for the first time. There is an immediacy 
and freshness about their very words which 
only the greatest of later poets ever recap- 
ture. One epithet in Homer—and the same 
applies to the Bible—is often worth a world 
of later adjectives. The dawn has been 
wonderfully described over and over again 
since Homer’s day, but what subsequent 
“ nature poet ” has approached in effective- 
ness that one simple phrase, when at the 
end of the description, filled with the starry 
glitter of night, of the Trojan warriors 
around their camp-fires, waiting for the 
morning attack, he tells how “ the horses 
champed white barley and spelt, and stand- 
ing by their chariots waited for the throned 
Dawn”? 

One cannot too often emphasize the fact 
that the appeal of great books is not pri- 
marily, or necessarily, to the reason. They 
were not written to convey information, 
but to stir the deeper activities of the spirit. 
To us to-day their themes may be com- 
paratively unimportant in themselves, or 
their subject-matter mythical, or merely 
symbolical, but their value is none the less 
for that. The Peloponnesian War, for in- 
stance, may seem a small and remote af- 
fair to us nowadays, and much of Greek 
and later history, local and miniature; but, 
treated by great historians like Thucydides, 
the essential human importance of such 
struggles is so impressively brought before 
us that they provide exemplars of man’s 
heroic qualities that remain an inspiration 
for all time. 

Great deeds do not need a large stage, 
just as “great verse,” as Keats has ex- 
pressed it, has usually been left “unto a 
little clan.” Similarly, there have been 
larger battles than Bunker Hill, but few 
have meant more to mankind. The great- 
ness, the splendid seriousness of human 
life, the valor and ideal possibilities of men 
and women—there lies the business of the 
great poets and the great epic-historians. 

As some great books live because they 
thus interpret and inspire, others live be- 
cause they delight and console. They bring 
us beauty and laughter. Some poets, such 


as John Keats, for example, see the world 
almost entirely in terms of beauty. That, 
to them, is a sort of beatific vision to which 
they would constantly direct our eyes. 

“If you get plain beauty,” says Brown- 
ing, “ you get about the best thing that 
God invents.” 
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Therefore such poets aim to bring us in 
their beauty-steeped poems that “ joy for- 
ever ” which we find in the lovely things of 
nature or in concrete objects of art—a 
vase or a statue. Other poets, such as Ar- 
istophanes and Shakespeare, combine that 
vision of beauty with great-hearted laugh- 
ter. Man’s life is serious and beautiful, 
but there is in it something irresistibly hu- 
morous, strangely mixed up, too, with 
tragedy and pathos; and they blend in 
their work these various elements as they 
are blended in life itself. 

Other great poets, like Aischylus, Dante, 
Milton, and Wordsworth, see life as a vi- 
sion of the moral law, as a struggle between 
good and evil in the human soul, or be- 
tween man’s life and an inscrutable destiny. 

Romancers and novelists, with a more 
immediate purpose to delight and distract, 
embody ali varieties of the human spec- 
tacle and the human story, holding up a 
mirror to the multifariousness of life, often 
combining the poet and philosopher with 
the teller of tales. 

One perhaps might sum up these general 
remarks on the life-principle in great books 
by some such tabulation as the following: 
Great books live because— 

First, they embody in the most masterly 
way, or for the first time, some form of 
reality, either of the physical world, or the 
world of human nature; natural facts and 
natural laws; man’s spiritual and intellec- 
tual aspirations, attitudes, and discoveries. 
Such are the great books of religion, phil- 
osophy, and science. 

Second, they preserve the memory of 
great events and great personalities, and so 
interpret, inspire, and instruct humanity. 
Such are the great books of history and 
biography. 

Third, they inspire, sustain, or charm us 
by the embodiment of lofty thoughts and 
dreams, and by the beauty of picture-mak- 
ing or musical words. Such are the great 
books of poetry and imaginative literature 
generally. 

Fourth, because of their general embodi- 
ment of human natvre—man, with his uni- 
versal characteristics, feelings, joys, and 
sorrows, manners and humors. Such are 
the great books of dramatists, novelists, 
and essayists. 

Fifth, because they place before us to 
the life one hyman being—such as Michel 
de Montaigne, Dr. Samuel Johnson, or 
Charles Lamb. 











BY TOM 


Illustrated by 


R a young man who was a gentle- 

man, a scholar, and a philosopher, 

with a staid, meek manner on which 
he prided himself, the Rev. James Gray, 
who was filling his first charge in Ruddells- 
ville, was acting strangely this morning. 

As he came down the yard walk leading 
from the Regan residence, a half-block up 
the street from the Triggs bungalow, and 
passed out of the gate to the shady walk, 
starting toward the village square, Mary 
Triggs—widow of the late departed John 
Trizgs, former owner of the Ruddellsville 
Flour and Feed Store—who was watching 
him from the west window in her living- 
room, became visibly agitated. It was evi- 
dent that for some reason he had lost his 
self-control, for he was advancing slowly, 
with an unsteady gait. It was plain to 
Mary, as she watched him rolling along, 
that the part of his brain which acted as a 
rudder for his legs was either adrift or en- 
grossed in performing other duties more 
important than guiding footsteps. And yet 
Ruddellsville was a moral town—a town in 
which such a vice as intoxication was not 
tolerated. 

As he drew nearer to a point on the 
street directly across from her home, Mary 
changed her post of observation to the 
front window. As she caught a glimpse of 
his tortured face, she felt a slight pang of 
reproach for allowing the suspicion she had 
at first entertained to enter her mind. It 
was plain that spirituous liquor was not 
responsible for his condition, but rather a 
mental shock. 

’ She drew back from the window to the 
center of the room, where she stood for a 
moment all in a flutter, biting her lips, 
thinking fast, with her chubby arms akim- 
bo. Then she darted to the west window 
again, threw a glance at the Regan home, 
and discovered that she was not the only 
one observing the Rev. James Gray with 
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interest that morning. Anne Regan stood 
on the veranda watching him disappear 
into the shady perspective of the street. 

Mary drew back from the window hur- 
riedly after she had arrived at a solution of 
the problem, shaking her head up and 
down knowingly. 

“So Anne Regan is the woman in the 
case!’’ she muttered to herself, as she went 
back to the kitchen. 


II 


As Anne watched the massive, compact 
figure, clothed in black alpaca, move slowly 
up the street in downcast attitude, an ex- 
pression of displeasure, mingled with the 


little shadows cast by the wistaria-vines, ~ 


played on her face. All her life she had as- 
sociated black alpaca with people in their 
dotage, and James Gray’s broad shoulders 
seemed ridiculously out of place, covered 
by his loose-fitting black alpaca coat. No 
difference if obstinate little aches tugged at 
her heart as she watched him. She prided 
herself that she had passed the silly age 
and could glimpse life from the practical 
as well as the sentimental side. 

In her younger days Anne had dreamed 
of Jimmy Gray developing into a big man, 
a man with broad ideas, who would be the 
dominating force in the community in 
which he lived. Later, when he entered 
college to study for the ministry, she be- 
held him as pastor of some large church— 
a man of the day, whose influence for good 
would be far-reaching. 

But Jimmy Gray hadn’t measured up to 
her dreams. The power of leadership that 
he used to show on the diamond and the 
gridiron had lapsed into meek submissive- 
ness. He seemed smugly satisfied with 
everything—an attitude which did not fit 
into Anne’s scheme of things at all. 

She had censured him for letting this 
new view of life grow upon him. He had 
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pleaded his profession. He was now a 
humble servant in the house of the -Lord, 
and it was proper. 

Anne had always supposed that she 
would marry him; but somehow, earlier in 
the morning, when he had sat by her side 
on the veranda in the pleasant shade cast 
by the wistaria-vines and pressed his suit, 
other than sentimental thoughts had flood- 
ed her mind. 

Anne had rubbed frayed elbows with 
genteel poverty all her life, and to go on 
through life under the same depressing in- 
fluence was not a pleasant prospect to con- 
template. By the most optimistic calculus 
of differences she could not see how she 
could stretch the young clergyman’s salary 
of six hundred dollars a year over twelve 
long months. Her mind also dwelt upon 
the parsonage, with its leaky roof, the di- 
lapidated fence which enclosed it, and the 
decrepit outbuildings in the back yard. In 
this depressing setting she beheld herself 
a few years hence, the mother of a large 
family of children, wrinkled, overworked, 
broken in body and spirit; and she refused 
to enter. 

When she rejected him, kindly but firm- 
ly, he did not seem to take her. refusal. se- 
riously, opposing her stand in a concilia- 
tory manner. In the end she had to tell 
him positively, and in doing so gave 
veni to all her pent-up thoughts on the sub- 
ject. She told him of the dreams she had 
had of him as a boy, and how he had dis- 
appointed her. She expressed her disap- 
probation of his present views on life and 
of the course he was pursuing. 

When she had finished he understood, 
and he accepted her decision as a man ac- 
cepts a mortal blow. He was not fain to 
confess that as a philosopher he had been 
a failure, for at least one woman presented 
a complex question. He became suddenly 
aware that he loved Anne, that she was the 
most important factor that had ever en- 
tered his life, and that he had lost her. 


Ill 


WHEN he left the Regan home, the 
young minister’s steps turned almost un- 
consciously to the church, where he had 
labored, satisfied, for nine months to awak- 
en a lethargic congregation. It was quite 
natural for him to seek spiritual consola- 
tion and strength within its cool walls. 

Little puffs of dust arose from the jute 
matting as he walked up the aisle, and his 
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footsteps returned a barely audible echo. 
Determining to seek strength of spirit in 
prayer, he laid his straw fedora on the al- 
tar with trembling hands, and started to 
kneel and bow his head. 

As he assumed an attitude of devotion, 
he caught sight of two contribution-boxes, 
lined with frayed plush, standing beside 
the organ. Last Sunday, at the morning 
service, the one on the right had contained 
ninety-seven cents, and the one on the left 
forty-eight cents. 

James Gray’s mind refused to turn to 
things spiritual. He began to think of 
more worldly matters. Regardless of his 
freshly pressed alpaca trousers and the ac- 
cumulation of dust on the platform, he sat 
down, crossed his legs in front of him, and 
chewed a toothpick in nervous thought. 

A flock of pigeons in the belfry set up a 
peaceful cooing; his mind became calm and 
his thoughts clear. In the subdued morn- 
ing light that filtered through the marred 
surfaces of the imitation stained-glass win- 
dows, he viewed the empty pews of his con- 
gregation; and suddenly, like ghosts, their 
figures rose before him in lifelike clearness, 
as at Sunday morning service. 

There was Deacon Anthony Smith, a 
thin-visaged, small, elderly man, with a 
sparse sprinkling of gray on his partly bald 
head, nodding in his pew. Across the aisle 
was Mary Triggs, absorbed in her thoughts 
of some local scandal. He could hear the 
organist whispering to the choir, and the 
low, fretful murmur of a half-score of tired 
children. He saw the yawning mouths and 
stretching arms of the bored congregation, 
as they rose to sing the last hymn, and 
heard the very audible sigh of relief as he 
finished the benediction. 

A feeling of repugnance swept over him. 
Anne’s poignant, plain-spoken words came 
rushing into his mind, and he confessed to 
himself, as he sat there, that she was right. 
He had lost his old-time youthful person- 
ality. He was a failure as a minister of 
the Gospel; just a piece of floating drift- 
wood. Feeling this, he came to the conclu- 
sion that it was hardly fair to his parishion- 
ers to take a salary from them any longer. 

Then a grim determination swept over 
him. He decided to leave Ruddellsville, 
for the very atmosphere of the village had 
become odious to him and stifled him. To 
meet Anne day after day under the new 
conditions would be impossible. He would 
leave to-day, on the afternoon train. 





RECALLED 


He arose, brushed the dust from his 
clothes, and made his way to the parson- 
age. As he entered his bachelor quarters, 
he smiled with irony at the wash-bowl he 
had set on the floor the day before to catch 
the water as it dripped through the roof 
during a shower. He scowled at the dirty, 
frayed wall-paper. Dropping down at 
his desk, he hurriedly penned his 
resignation, took it to the post- 
office, and, after giving the 
drayman instructions about his 
trunk, returned to pack and 
take a last look around. 

He sat down on the 
edge of the bed with 
his hands clasped 
about his knees, 


SUDDENLY, LIKE 
GHOSTS, THEIR. FIG- 
URES ROSE BEFORE HIM IN 
LIFELIKE CLEARNESS, AS AT 
SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE 7 


and planned his future. He would go to the 
town where he had doffed his football 
clothes for the last time, and would seek 
employment as a clerk, office man, sales- 
man, porter, watchman—anything that 
would afford employment at a living wage. 
His heart gave an anguished wrench at the 
thought. In a few short hours all his years 
of study and careful training had gone for 
naught. 

A lump rose in his throat and tears 
sprang into his eyes as he nibbled uncon- 
sciously at his shirt-sleeves. Then he 
slipped to the floor on his knees and prayed 
—prayed that his footsteps might be guid- 
ed into the right channel; prayed for self- 


confidence; prayed that he might be al- 
lowed to remain in the service of the Lord 
for the good of humanity. 

He arose calm in mind and strengthened 
in spirit, dressed himself carefully, threw 
the last few things into his trunk, and 


dragged it out on the porch for the dray- 
man, who had just driven up to the gate. 

As he walked down the main street to- 
ward the station, he saw Anthony Smith 


approaching. His first impulse was to 
avoid him by slipping down a side street; 
then his new-born confidence asserted it- 
self, and he walked boldly up to him. 

“ T am leaving to-day, deacon. I’ve been 
thinking things over this morning, and have 
decided that as pastor of your church I am 
a flat failure. You will find my resigna- 
tion in the post-office,” he said nervously. 

A look of incredulity rippled over the 
old gentleman’s face, and he peered at 
Gray in astonishment over his spectacles. 
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“ Leaving!” he shouted in amazement: 
“Leaving the church without a pastor? 
Gracious me, gracious me! Running off 
without giving us proper notice, without 
preaching a farewell sermon, without even 
a decent good-by!” he spluttered. 

“Yes, deacon, I’m going,” Gray said 
with a trembling voice. “I’m going to 
leave these mountains, and the town and 
the people that I love. I was being paid 
for something that I was not delivering, 
and I didn’t think it fair to the congrega- 
tion. Kansas City is my destination, and 
I just heard the train whistle for the cross- 
ing. Good-by ”—and he grasped the old 
man’s hand and wrung it warmly, then 
dashed for the station. 


were bewildering to 
James Gray as’ stepped from the big 
station out into the street: ‘ He stopped for 
an instant and likened-thém: to the: confu- 
sion of Babel; then he “sauritered: owly. « 
along, seeking a place of @and™ she 
for the night. "aes 

He realized that he was in 
part of the city. A multitudé 
signs swung boldly over the street: “flashing 
names in colored lights; pianos’ ;poured 


THE city te 





‘and started down the aisle. 


aie was charged 


j “SBrdwal ”” a man cautioned the newcomer as 
er>  headVanced. 
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that was seated in the center of the hall, 
and those behind arose and craned their 
necks in curiosity. 

A big man, roughly dressed and in his 
cups, had arisen, and blasphemous words 
fell. from his thick tongue. A woman 
screamed in fear as she made her way to 
the aisle that led to the door. The speaker 
on the platform tried to quiet the disturb- 
er, but his mild words were hurled back at 
him in curses. 

A shudder ran up James Gray’s back as 
he listened. This man was blaspheming 
God, in God’s own house! 

He made up his mind instantly, and 
without further hesitancy entered the door 
The commo- 
tion stopped ‘as*he walked slowly toward 
the disturber with unrufiled countenance 
and calm demeanor, and entered the circle 
that had so. suddenly opened around the 
man. The room became hushed, the very 
“with pending 
danger. 
2B Battling 


careful, mister—that’s 


Tié*name had an ominous sound; dan- 
Ber Séemed to -be lurking in every syllable. 
-Gray stepped up to the man fear- 


forth rag-time, and coarse jokes: ‘floated leshye: put his hand kindly on his shoulder, 


from the interiors. He stopped in front of 
a movie show to scan a sensational poster, 
and sighed. An honest sorrow filled his 
heart, for God seemed to have no place in 
this scene of moral depravity. 

And then he stopped in eager attitude. 
His ears had caught a familiar sound, and 
he listened in rapt attention. The bally- 
hoo barked at him from the depths of the 
lobby, but he did not hear. Far up the 
street in the next block, above all the 
worldly noises, his keen ears caught the 
soft sound of voices singing, and the faint 
strains of a wheezy organ playing “ Bring- 
ing in the Sheaves.” 

He walked up the street with a quick- 
ened, eager pace. The singing became 
louder. As he peered eagerly ahead, he 
Saw a@ sign swung across the walk in front 
of a small, one-story building—a dimly 
lighted sign which read: 


THIRD STREET MISSION 


As he stepped to the door and hurriedly 
glanced around before entering, the organ 
stopped suddenly. There was a scrambling 
among that part of the little congregation 


and addressed him in a voice filled with a 
spirit of meekness. 

“ Brother, do not blaspheme God in 
God’s own house. It is irreverent and sac- 
rilegious. Drunkenness, too, is a sin. Kneel 
and pray with me for forgiveness.” 

Battling Brown, interrupted in his blas- 
phemous tirade, wheeled on the intruder, 
aflame with drunken anger. 

“Leggo my shoulder, you meddlin’ sky- 
pilot!” ‘he hurled at Gray with blazing 
eyes, making a lunge at him with his right. 

James Gray dodged quickly, but Bat- 
tling Brown’s big fist connected with his 
face in a glancing blow that broke the skin 
and brought blood. 

A strange feeling came over him as he 
backed away with the blood running down 
his cheek. The heavy blow of the drunken 
lout burned on his face, and, strange to say, 
Anne’s words rushed into his mind and 
stung him. His meek spirit of uprightness 
and submissiveness had been trampled on. 
His staid and imperturbable manner had 
been insulted. His big gray eyes snapped 
fire. 

Impelled by an overmastering desire to 
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NOT WAITING FOR EXPLANATIONS OR INTERFERENCE, GRAY DASHED FORWARD, CAUGHT THE GASP- 
JNG MAN BY THE COLLAR, DRAGGED HIM TO THE DOOR, AND DUMPED HIM INTO THE STREET 


chastise the man who had struck him, he 
deftly “sidestepped another vicious blow, 
feinted with his left, and, with his whole 
body and soul behind his right, drove it 
like a pile-driver straight to his adversary’s 
chin. Brown fell in a crumpled mass 
across a pile of overturned benches. 

Not waiting for explanations or interfer- 
ence, Gray dashed forward, caught the 
gasping man by the collar, dragged him to 
the door, and dumped him into the street. 

As he turned around, he noticed that the 
congregation was rising and starting out. 

“Sit down!” he commanded. 

His attitude and voice were compelling, 
and the people turned and dropped back 
into their seats. He felt himself master of 
the situation; felt the old dominant spirit 
of youth come surging over him. 

“We will continue this service by sing- 
ing ‘ Jesus, Lover of My Soul,’ ” he said. 

Catching the impelling look that flashed 
from his eyes, the little organist, who had 
been in a panic, and who was still shaking 


with fright, turned to the organ and started 
to play. The minister in charge of the 
service looked surprised but pleased, and 
the congregation rose to its feet. 

“ Sing!” James Gray shouted. “ Sing 
loud! Let this avenue of ungodliness know 
that the servants of the Lord are on the 
job here!” 

The congregation caught his spirit, and 
the mission vibrated with a great volume 
of vocal harmony that flowed from the 
souls of the singers. People passing on the 
street stopped, looked in, and lingered. 
Habitués of the street, attracted by the un- 
usual enthusiasm, gathered about the door, 
and, catching the infectious spirit of the 
meeting, crowded in. 

As the hymn drew to a close, Gray 
dropped down in the dirty aisle on his 
knees and prayed. He prayed fervently 
and earnestly; prayed for the denizens of 
the street as they had never been prayed 
for before; prayed for the whole congrega- 
tion; prayed for the man he had whipped; 
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prayed for the whole world, and for him- 
self. His heart was full, and his prayer 
was eloquent. Tears chased down the 
cheeks of men soaked in strong drink and 
sin, and women sobbed audibly. 

“ | will take my text to-night from Prov- 
erbs, eighteenth chapter, ninth verse— He 
that is slack in his work is brother to him 
who is a destroyer,’ he announced as he 
rose. 

Pacing up and down the aisle, exhorting, 
commanding, and pleading, he delivered 
his message. He felt his strength and 
power as he had never felt them before. 
Words carrying wisdom and truth leaped 
magically to his tongue, and sank deep 
into the hearts of his listeners. For an 
hour he held them spellbound and repen- 
tant; then he spread out his arms and pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

Eyes sunken with despair gleamed bright 
with hope and tears; men wrung his hands, 
and women clung to his arms. He was 
overcome with a feeling of great happiness. 
Gladness filled his heart, and tears of joy 
welled in his eyes. The little pastor of the 
mission grasped him kindly by the arm and 
took him home. 

For three nights James Gray preached 
to overflowing congregations at the little 
mission. Then they swamped it, and he 
was tendered the use of one of the largest 
churches in the city in which to continue 
his meetings. 





V 


ENTIRELY ignorant of the havoc she had 
created in the life of the Rev. James Gray, 
with pangs of remorse for her hasty action 
playing a doleful tune on her heartstrings, 
Anne Regan was preparing vegetables for 
the evening meal on the day of his depar- 
ture when she saw Mary Triggs come bus- 
tling through the front gate. 

“You poor, dear child!” Mary crooned 
sympathetically, as she threw her arms 
around Anne at the front door and kissed 
her. 

Anne shuddered at the quivering impact 
and hastily withdrew from the embrace. 

“Why are you so suddenly sympathetic, 
Mary?” she asked, smiling. 

“You poor child, haven’t you heard? 
He’s gone.” 

“ Any one I know, Mary?” Anne ques- 
tioned with a note of apprehension in her 
voice. 

“It’s Jim Gray. I guess he is a friend 
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of yours. He went without a good-by, 
without a civil word or a farewell sermon— 
went bag and baggage on the afternoon 
train.” 

With keen satisfaction Mary watched 
Anne’s face turn white and her lips trem- 
ble. The tragedy was a rare piece of 
gossip. 

“Well, Mary, didn’t he have a right to 
go?” Anne answered weakly. 

“Not in any such fashion, Anne Regan. 
He will rue his act, too! A general meet- 
ing of the congregation has been called for 
to-night to act on his case, and it won’t be 
long after the bishop hears of it until he 
is expelled from the ministry.” 

She turned away, self-satisfied, and start- 
ed home. 

That evening Anne sat on the veranda 
by herself, in brooding silence. She tried 
to console herself with the thought that 
she had acted wisely, and that her conten- 
tion was right, but an intense feeling of 
loneliness stole over her: Jim used to drop 
in and chat with her. Sitting alone, she 
looked into a future without him. Good 
old Jim! She had sent him away hope- 
less, with a broken heart. 

The church bell began to ring—the bell 
in the belfry of Jim’s old church. It was 
clanging Jim’s ostracism. Its tones became 
odious mockery to Anne. In a few min- 
utes his career and reputation would be led 
to the block and the executioner would 
swing the ax. It was all her fault, all her 
fault! 

She heard the swish of dresses and the 
low murmur of voices, as people passed by 
the house on their way to church. It would 
be a full congregation, for it was an epoch 
in the church annals of Ruddellsville. No 
minister had ever deserted his post before. 

Suddenly a wild impulse flashed into 
Anne’s mind. She would go to the meet- 
ing, to attend the last sad rites performed 
over Jim’s career as a minister. 

Bitter thoughts flew through her mind as 
she hastened up the street, resentfully up- 
braiding herself for her action. What was 
genteel poverty compared to love? She 
had deliberately ruined the reputation of 
the man she loved. She had not been sure 


of it that morning, but she was now. 

She stopped an instant as she reached 
the parsonage, and in the soft moonlight 
viewed the dilapidated panel-fence, the 
gate that hung on one hinge, the warped 
shingles on the roof, and the decrepit front 
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porch. They had no terrors for her now. 
She would have given a whole life of drudg- 
ery to be sitting on that porch in the moon- 
light with Jim, as Jim’s wife, no matter 
what the surrounding conditions were. 

When she arrived at the church, she 
slipped into the vestibule and crouched in 
the dark shadows. She heard the congre- 
gation, one by one, arise and denounce the 
action of the man she loved; and bitter re- 
sentment and indignation filled her heart. 
Deacon Smith was finally appointed as a 
committee of one to take the matter up 
with the bishop by letter. 

The deacon spent two whole days fram- 
ing the epistle of accusation. On the morn- 
ing of the third day he entered his office 
with a sigh of relief, and flopped down to 
put his thoughts on paper. 

As he poised his pen for action, his eyes 
fell for an instant on the glaring head-lines 
of a city newspaper, which had just arrived 
and was lying on his desk. An exclamation 
of surprise burst from his thin lips. The 
pen went clattering to the floor unnoticed, 
and he eagerly picked up the paper. 


VI 
In the mean time the Rev. James Gray 


had fully made up his mind in regard to 
Anne. He had determined to run down 
to Ruddellsville soon and tell her a few 
things. He wanted her to know of his 
awakened ambition, his newly acquired 
self-confidence, his determination, his im- 
pulse to lead. If she had any other foolish 
notions about what he ought or ought not 
to be, he would just bundle her up in his 
arms and walk off with- her in spite of any 
protest she might make. 

He thought of her continually, and as 
he reviewed the entire situation he became 
aware that he had associated her in some 
way with every sermon he had preached. 
Her goodness and the sweet freshness of 
her ambitious young womanhood, aye, and 
her words of rebuke and censure, had been 
the inspiration that had awakened his am- 
bition, had raised him in a few short days 
from hopeless mediocrity to a position of 
power, had made of him an inspiring force 
for good. 

It was the night of James Gray’s tenth 
sermon in the city, his seventh at the big 
church out on the avenue, and it was nearly 
time for the sermon to begin. He could 
hear the hum of hundreds of voices, the 
muffled echo from the carpeted aisles, as 
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the ushers seated the late arrivals. He 
picked up his Bible, clasped it in both 
hands in front of him, and stepped from 
the pastor’s study into the pulpit. 

As he surveyed the congregation, he 
caught sight of Battling Brown—a con- 
verted battler neatly dressed—occupying 
one of the front pews. Around him were 
other denizens of the street on which the 
little mission stood. 

The clergyman announced the hymn and 
turned to the organist; then a stir at the 
door attracted his attention. He looked 
up as a multitude of voices swelled the 
anthem. As his eyes fell on the group fol- 
lowing the usher up the aisle, an audible 
expression of surprise escaped him, and a 
shade of annoyance rippled over his coun- 
tenance. 

The first person behind the usher was 
Anthony Smith, the second was Mary 
Triggs, and behind them, like a flock of 
sheep, surging back and forth, immacu- 
lately garbed, came almost his entire Rud- 
dellsville congregation. Back, away back 
by the door, he caught a glimpse of Anne— 
yes, of Anne, with a look of anxious uncer- 
tainty on her sweet young face. 

His heart throbbed with ecstasy and love 
as he watched her. Then, as his eyes fell 
back on his old congregation, a firm re- 
solve gripped him. He would preach a 
stinging sermon of rebuke. He would 
point out the duties man owed both to his 
God and to himself. 

Fired by this new inspiration, he leaned 
over his pulpit and said: 

“ T will take my text to-night from Prov- 
erbs, twenty-eighth chapter, twenty-third 
verse— He that rebuketh a man shall af- 
terward find more favor than he that flat- 
tereth with his tongue.’ ” 

The little neglected church in Ruddells- 
ville, its irresponsive congregation, and his 
former meek, submissive self were silhouet- 
ted on his mind, and burning words of re- 
buke for the neglectful servants of the 
Lord fell from his lips. He likened them to 
the sleeping sentries and the slothful ser- 
vants. He drew word-pictures of the dila- 
tory drifters and the inattentive nodders. 
They were the drones, the unwatchful, the 
undependables. His words were eloquent 
and his phrases pertinent, fairly snapping 
with magnetic personality. 

As the last notes of the organ blended 
into the low murmurings of the departing 
congregation, and the Rev. James Gray 
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stood at the foot of the pulpit, members of 
his old congregation crowded around him. 
Mary Triggs took his hand and wrung it 
fervently. 
“You naughty boy, how could you run 
off and leave your old friends so—” 
“Now, Mary,” interposed the deacon, 
“you needn’t catechize him. Jim, you 
preached a wonderful sermon to- 
night. Yes, my boy, it was an 
inspiring, uplifting, enlightening 
sermon. It took a two-hundred- 
mile trip to have you show us 
the light, but it has been worth 
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“NO, JIM, YOU WERE RIGHT! DRUDGERY, GENTEEL POVERTY, ANYTHING, JIM, BUT MENTAL MISERY. 
I HAVE BEEN SO VERY LONESOME AND MISERABLE WITHOUT you!” 





























the money. We've been driftwood, Jim— 
yes, sir, no better than driftwood, all of 
us, as you said. To-night is the first time 
during the last ten years that I haven’t 
nodded in my pew. You are coming back 
to us, Jim?” he pleaded. “ We need you.” 

James Gray was not at all attentive. 
His eyes were furtively wandering toward 
the rear of the church. 

“ Excuse me, deacon, just a minute,” he 
said, and walked rapidly down the aisle. 

Anne was standing quite alone. The 
congregation had brushed unceremoniously 
by her on its way out, and she seemed very 
insignificant as she stood there by herself 
and viewed it all. The mahogany balus- 
trades, the marble wainscoting, and the 
cut-glass chandeliers awed her. Her mind 
reverted to Jim’s sermon. Jim seemed to 
fit harmoniously into this mosaic setting of 
bigness, and she recognized in him to-night 
the Jim of her dreams. ; 

She looked up and saw him coming to- 
ward her down the aisle. A little shiver 
of apprehension swept over her as she ad- 
vanced to meet him. 

“ Anne!” he gulped. 


“ Jim! ” 

“T was wrong, Anne—oh, so very, very 
wrong!” 

“No, Jim,” the girl corrected him. “ It 
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was I who was wrong. 
“T mean, Anne, about the drudgery, the 
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leaky roof, and the meek, submissive 
spirit.” 
“No, Jim, you were right! Drudgery, 


genteel poverty, anything, Jim, but mental 
misery. I have been so very lonesome and 
miserable without you!” 

““ My dear,” he answered, catching both 
her hands and pressing them tightly, “ I am 
selfish enough to be glad!” 

The janitor was starting to put out the 
lights. Jim’s old congregation all came 
slowly up the aisle together, and they 
stopped just inside the vestibule. 

The deacon put his hands on James 
Gray’s shoulders. 

“Jim, you will come back, won’t you— 
back to Ruddellsville, when you get 
through with your meetings here? We're a 
lot of old fossils, I know, but some of us 
are rich old fossils. If we wanted to, I 
guess, we could build a church as fine as 
this. Come back to us, Jim, and name 
your own salary!” 

An extremely gratifying smile flooded 
James Gray’s countenance, and a mischiev- 
ous light danced in his eyes. 

“ Personally, I cannot give you an an- 
swer. I will come willingly, if you can 
make the necessary arrangements with 
Mrs. Gray. We—Anne and I—are going 
to be married in the morning; but I warn 
you before you open negotiations with her 
that she is a very practical woman!” 





THE COUNTRYMAN IN TOWN 


WHEN I, reluctant, come to town, 


All countrified and country brown, 
A little while my heart is strong, 


Filled full of country faith and song; 


Still the long hills are in my stride, 


And brooks go. running at my side, 
And I can scarce the people see 


For country sights ’twixt them and me; 


Woodland vistas, upland meadows, 


Orchards dappled thick with shadows, 
And fantom fragrances drift sweet, 
As though wild roses filled the street ; 


And, when the morning sounds begin, 
My dreams make magic of their din, 
And, half awake, I seem to hear 

My little river singing clear. 





Richard Leigh 




























































XIX 


OLONEL DENBIGH was reading the 
morning paper. He had breakfasted 
lightly, and he sat on the rear ve- 

randa smoking a long cigar. His face was 
troubled. He had a sincere friendship for 
the Carters, and he fairly twinged as he 
read the flaring head-lines. There were 
three columns devoted to the Corwin mur- 
der, with a snap-shot of Leigh being led 
from the court-house to the police van. 
Half-way down the first column there was 
an extra large caption to one paragraph: 


MRS. WILLIAM CARTER, THE CAUSE OF 
THE TROUBLE, ONCE A BEAUTIFUL 
VAUDEVILLE DANCER 


The colonel slapped his paper down on 
his knee with a groan. 

“ By gum!” he ejaculated softly. 

Plato thrust his head out of the door. 

“ Miss Jinny don’ want dat speckled hen 
killed fo’ dinner to-morrer, suh.” 

The colonel’s mouth twisted under his 
white mustache. 

“Why not?” 

“ Miss Jinny, she’s been makin’ a pet ob 
her, yessuh. She say dat speckled hen ain’t 
gwine to be killed, an’ I kin take de rooster. 
Miss Jinny, she say she’s fo’ woman’s 
rights, col’nel.” 

The colonel grinned sardonically. 

“ You get a steak, Plato. We've got to 
stand up for our own sex. I’m going to 
keep that rooster.” 

“Yessuh, dat we has!” Plato edged back 
toward the door as he heard Virginia com- 
ing. ‘“ Mis’ Wilyum Carter done run away 
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from her husband yes’day,” he added in a 
stage whisper. “ Mirandy, de girl dat works 
dere, done tole me so, yessuh!” 

The colonel scowled. 

“ You tell Miranda to stop gossiping,” he 
said sharply. 

Plato grinned. 

“ Dat’s woman’s rights, yessuh. Mirandy 
says so!” 

The colonel caught the old negro’s eye 
and shook with silent laughter. 

“Mind your own business, you old 
rogue!” he said shortly, resuming his paper. 

He heard Plato’s discreet retirement and 
then a frou-frou of skirts. Virginia, in the 
freshest of white gowns, came out. She was 
very pale, and there was a little line of 
worry between her brows: 

“ Anything new, grandpa?” she asked 
eagerly, looking at his newspaper. “‘ Can 
they get Leigh out on bail?” 

The colonel shook his head sadly. 

“ Think of a boy like that held for mur- 
der! Bless.my soul, it seems as if it was 
only last year when I saw him in rompers 
and eating a lollypop. I remember per- 
fectly—the stick was in his mouth and the 
lollypop all over his face. Good Lord! 
And he’s shot a man!” 

“ He’s such a nice boy,” said Virginia. 
“ He has such a sweet, dreamy face, and his 
eyes are beautiful. Haven’t you noticed 
how he’s grown up?” 

“Yep!” the colonel snapped, frowning at 
space. “I did notice he was getting to be 
quite a young lady.” 

Virginia laughed musically. 

“ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” Then 
her face sobered. “ I’ve just telephoned to 
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THE WILD FAWN 


Mrs. Carter—I mean Mrs. Johnson Car- 
ter,” she explained, blushing . suddenly; 
“and there doesn’t seem to be anything 
that we can do.” 

The colonel nodded thoughtfully. 

“T saw Dr. Barbour last night. He says 
there’s nothing we can do.” 

Virginia looked thoughtfully across the 
green lawn toward the street. It was 
screened from view here by the colonel’s 
horse-chestnut, but she glimpsed a strip of 
the street below the side gate. The sun- 
light, shining through the honeysuckle on 
the veranda, flashed on her white gown with 
glorification, as if it shouted halleluiah, and 
it shone, too, in her clear eyes. The colonel, 
who was watching her, thought her the 
loveliest thing on earth. 

“I’m afraid there’s a terrible time down 
there,”’ she remarked regretfully. “ I mean 
at the Carters’.”’ 

The colonel assented. He was thinking. 
He dreaded to tell her. 

“ Jinny, Plato says that—” 

He got no further; she had uttered a soft 
exclamation and gone down the steps. 

“ There’s Dan, grandpa!” she said in 
evident surprise. 


The colonel watched her go on to meet 
Daniel Carter, and he saw the change in the 
young man’s face as they met on the lawn. 
Daniel was very pale, and he limped badly 
to-day. 

“By gum!” said the colonel below his 


breath. ‘I wonder if she knows! Women 
don’t like weakness, I’m afraid. Nothing 
that’s been. winged appeals to them—not 
really. Girls like. to imagine demigods. 
And that poor boy’s breaking his heart for 
her, by gum!” 

Meanwhile, Virginia turned with Daniel, 
and they came toward the veranda. The 
colonel rose and descended the steps. 

“ Dan,” he said in a hoarse voice, holding 
out his hand, “if there’s anything that I 
can do—” 

Daniel shook his head, the muscles of his 
white face twitching a little from weariness 
and pain. 

“ Nothing at all, colonel except—to feel 
for us!” 

“Come and sit with us on the piazza,” 
suggested Virginia. ‘“ Can’t you, Dan?” 

He shook his head. 

“ T’ve got to go on to the office and then 
over—to the jail. I was passing—lI had to 
stop to say ‘howdy,’ as Plato would ex- 
press it. Mother’s been ill in bed since 
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yesterday. She wanted me to thank you 
both for the flowers and for your messages.” 

“ Flowers and messages are mighty poor 
substitutes for deeds,” rejoined the colonel 
bluntly. ‘“ You know I'll go bail for Leigh, 
if you wish it.” 

“Mr. Payson did that at once, thank 
you. We had Leigh out to see mother, but 
we couldn’t keep reporters away from him, 
and we thought it best for him to go back 
to jail for the present. You see, he wants 
to go to Fanchon, to express his champion- 
ship and all that. It’s a hard situation, 
colonel, any way we can fix it. Leigh’s been 
in a state of collapse, too—lost his nerve at 
first.” 

“ He’s nothing but a kid,” said the colo- 
nel with indignation. ‘“ I—by gum, Dan, I- 
don’t like to say what I think!” 

Virginia clapped a hand over his mouth. 

“ Not another word, grandpa!” 

Daniel smiled. 

“Never mind, Virginia, the newspapers 
are blatant. My father read the paper this 
morning and broke the cream-pitcher—the 
Wedgwood one, too.” 

The colonel caught Virginia’s restraining 
hand and held it. 

“ Dan, how’s William?” 

Daniel, who was looking at Virginia, be- 
came very grave. 

“I don’t know how to answer that, colo- 
nel. He’s heart-broken over Leigh, I think. 
He and his wife ”—Daniel hesitated, his 
eyes on Virginia—‘ have separated,” he 
concluded in a low voice. 

The colonel, who knew it, only wagged 
his head soberly, but Virginia started. A 
deep blush rose from her throat to her white 
forehead. Her eyes fell before Daniel’s, and 
he saw her hands tremble. 

“ She loves him still!” he thought bitterly. 

He turned, looking paler than ever. 

“T must go on. I only stopped to thank 
you both for your sympathy. We ”—he 
hesitated again—‘ we appreciate it.” 

The colonel laid his hand on the younger 
man’s shoulder, and his eyes misted. 

“T’ll walk to the street with you, Dan,” 
he said, swallowing a lump in his throat. 
“TI reckon there isn’t much we can do— 
any of us—but to stand by you-all.” 

Daniel looked back at Virginia, raising 
his hat again, and the two men walked away 
across the long lawn to the group of cedars 
that grew by the side gate. 

Virginia, left alone, turned and entered 
the house. She was very pale now, and her 




















































lips trembled. She went into the drawing- 
room and stood looking at the little old 
picture of William as a boy. She had 
looked at it a thousand times before, and 
she remembered that once she had kissed it. 
They had always been fond of each other, 
and then—or was it a dream?—he had 
asked her to marry him. They had planned 
their happiness gaily, with youthful laugh- 
ter at sorrow and doubt. She had loved 
him, and he had married—this woman! 
Virginia would haye been less than hu- 
man if she had not thrilled at the thought 
that he must regret it. She felt that he did. 
He had already almost said so. He had 
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been caught; she knew it! What woman, 
placed as Virginia was, would not have felt 
that? In the rush of sympathy for him she 
blamed only Fanchon. 

She remembered the night at the Sunday- 
school hall and Fanchon’s blanched face at 
the sight of Corwin. Corwin had made 
Virginia shudder; but such men as this had 
been Fanchon’s associates, such men as Cor- 
win had been part of her life, and William 
Carter had unwittingly married her! In the 
storm of her resentment, Virginia felt only 
that William needed her sympathy, he even 
needed—-it was on the 
tip of her tongue to say 
—her love! 

Then the thing sud- 
denly stood out before 
her; she saw it in all its 
horrible nakedness and 
cruelty. The poor little 
wayward dancer caught 
in the snare of her past 


“MIs’ WILYUM 
CARTER DONE 
RUN AWAY 
FROM HER 
HUSBAND YES'DAY," 
PLATO ADDED IN A 
STAGE -WHISPER 


—whatever 
that past 
might be—and 
suddenly, un- 
fairly, in the 
midst of her 
fancied secu- 





™ rity, assailed 

Y= and ruined, 

< snatched from 

her new happiness, talked about, shamed, 


and at last cast out! 

Yet—poor William! Tears rushed to Vir- 
ginia’s eyes. Her heart yearned over him. 
At that moment, when William was break- 
ing with the wife that he had preferred 
to her, when he was crushed by the scandal 
that the woman had made of his life, Vir- 
ginia forgave him. 

She sank down on the piano-stool under 
his childish picture, and, covering her face 
with her hands, she wept—not for herself, 
as Fanchon had done, but for William. She 








































had fought hard to crush out her love for 
him, but.at that moment she felt that she 
had not succeeded, that it was too strong 
for her, and she trembled. 

She trembled at the thought of the look 
on his face when she had seen him last. She 
knew that he had come back to her. Vir- 
ginia, who could not see into the future, 
still felt a thrill of terror at her heart. It 
was as if an invisible power walked with 
her, an invisible hand thrust her toward un- 
foreseen perils and into unknown ways. 

Strangely enough, too, in the midst of her 
emotion, the thought came to her, keenly 
and vividly—what would Dan think of it? 
And of her—Virginia? In some way, in- 
tuitively, for he had said nothing about-it, 
she knew that Daniel’s attitude toward 
Fanchon had changed. Something in the 
very intonation of his voice had told her 
that; yet he had announced the separation 
without comment, and had even appeared 
to assent to Colonel Denbigh’s suppressed 
recogniticn of Fanchon’s culpability. 

Virginia, weeping for William, trembling 
at the thought that William’s heart must 
have turned remorsefully to the memories of 
their innocent affection, nevertheless flushed 
at the thought that Daniel would be a wit- 
ness, a bystander, at any drama that un- 
rolled now in their lives. She had never 
thought of Daniel before as having any part 
between William and her, but now it was 
Daniel’s judgment that mattered. Yet she 
loved William. She no longer attempted to 
deny that to herself, she could not—it was 
William who was suffering and.shamed by 
the woman who had left him. 

Virginia was softly wiping the tears from 
her eyes when she heard her grandfather 
coming back. She rose, looked hastily into 
the mirror, and, reassured by the face she 
saw there, went into the hall and met him. 

“T thought you were going to walk all 
the way into town with Dan,” she remarked 
casually. 

The colonel shook his head. 

“I only went to the corner. Jinny, the 
trial’s to be next week. Judge Jessup has 
managed to rush it before the court ad- 
journs this session. It seems Mrs. Carter 
can’t bear the suspense, and I reckon the 
boy can’t, either. I never did think Leigh 
had much grit—not even when he ate lolly- 
pops,” he added grimly, eying Virginia. 

“I know his poor mother has gone to 
pieces,” she replied gently. “ Emily told 
me as much. Poor Emily, she’s cried so 
12 
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hard that paint won’t help her white eye- 
lashes now.” 

The colonel, who had discovered that 
Virginia had been crying herself, looked 
thoughtful. They turned and walked 
through the hall together to the staircase. 
Virginia started to ascend—she wanted to 
escape—but her grandfather had more news 
for her. 

“ Dan’s a kind of clam,” he observed 
after a moment’s pause, “ but I got some- 
thing out of him. Fanchon has told him 
her story. He believes that it will help 
save Leigh. He’s going to put her on the 
stand.” 

Virginia, leaning on 
blushed again. 

“ T thought she’d left William,” she said 
in a low voice. 

“So she has—so she has; but Dan says 
she’ll do anything to save Leigh. She seems 
to be fond of that fool kid. Got him under 
her thumb, I suppose, and then made him 
do her bidding. -I reckon she’d better go on 
the stand. It’s the only thing she can do. 
But, by gum, I’m sorry for Johnson Carter 
and his wife and Emily and Dan.” 

“ And William,” suggested Virginia softly. 

“No!” thundered the colonel. ‘“ No! 
I’m not a mite sorry for that lummox—he 
went and married her! He—” 

The old man stopped with his mouth 
open. Lucas, the negro driver, had just 
appeared at the back door, his arms full of 
green ears of corn. 

“Been up de hill, suh,” he explained 
genially, “ an’ Col’nel Colfax’s son, he done 
send yo’ all dis yere corn. Golden Bantam 
—dat’s what he call it, same as dey calls 
dem lil no-account chickens.” 

“It looks small,” said the colonel. ‘‘ How 
about that horse? Did you like it, Lucas?” 
- “ Yessuh, I like ’im, but he don’ like me. 
He’s very good horse, Polestar’s grandson, 
but I reckon I scared ob ridin’ him. Sam 
Bun, he Mist’ Colfax’s man—he say dat 
horse bit four men las’ Saturday week.” 

“T don’t want him,” said Virginia, laugh- 
ing. “Hear any news up there, Lucas? 
How’s Miss Sally?” 

“‘ Gone to de springs, Miss Jinny. I did 
heah on de road back ’bout young Mis’ 
Carter—de one dat done got Mist’ Corwin 
shot. She stayin’ up to Quantah’s place.” 

“Eh?” The colonel stared. “ Pretty 
poor place, isn’t it, Lucas?” 

“ Sho’ is, suh. Ain’t noffin’ dere now but 
de woman, Mis’ Quantah, an’ dat bughouse 


the banisters, 
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boy ob hers. Dey sold de cow las’ week 
to de butcher. Ain’t no place fo’ quality 
nohow. Yessuh, Mis’ Wilyum Carter up 
dere now. She lef’ Mist’ Wilyum, or Mist’ 
Wilyum lef’ her, I don’t know—” 

“ Lucas, you take that 
corn to the kitchen. I 
want some for dinner.” 

“ Yessuh,” said Lu- 
cas, and went. 

The colonel turned to 
Virginia. 

“ That Quantah place 
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SHE WEPT— 
NOT FOR HER- 
SELF, AS FAN- 
CHON HAD DONE, 
BUT FOR WILLIAM 


is pretty forlorn. Can that girl be as poor 
as that? I thought Mrs. Quantah was 
about down and out.” 

“Why, grandpa, the place is a wreck! 
There can’t be a decent room up-stairs!” 
Virginia’s face was still flushed, she clung 
to the banisters. “I can’t understand.” 

The colonel looked grave. 

“ She’s going on the stand for Leigh. The 
Carters oughtn’t to allow this.”” He turned 
and laid his hand on his granddaughter’s 
shoulder. “ Jinny,” he said quietly, “I 
reckon we mustn’t judge too hard, but— 
well, I’m beginning to pity that girl.” 
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Virginia said nothing. She was afraid 
that her grandfather felt her trembling 
under his hand. 

XX 


WILLIAM CarTER spent the days after 
the shooting entirely alone in his office at 
the Payson Building. He slept there on the 
old couch, and for the most part ate there, 
Moses, the elevator-boy, running errands 
for him to the delicatessen store and then 
devouring the viands after he had brought 
them. For William ate practically nothing, 

though he drank 

a good deal. 

Mr. Payson, 
who had found 
him once or 
twice in a state 
of stupor, called 
up Mr. Carter 
on the telephone 
the day before 
the trial. 

“ You'd better 
come over and 
see William,” he 
advised. He’s in 
no condition to 
do business.” 
Mr. Carter, 

who had just re- 
turned to his office 
after a long talk with 
Leigh, was shaken; 
but he picked up his 
hat, clapped it down 
again on his gray head, 
and started determinedly 
for the Payson Building. He 
felt that his cup was full. He 
even experienced a sensation of 
ire at Payson for having ac- 
quired wealth to build this huge 
edifice of mottled brick and sandstone. 

“Looks like a huge loaf of ginger- 
bread,” Mr. Carter grumbled to himself. 

But he was glad that it happened to be 
in full blast, as he would have expressed it, 
and the throng of shoppers had no time to 
notice him. Moses took him up in an ele- 
vator that was designated as “for em- 
ployees only.” He made some ado, too, 
about moving aside a basketful of empty 
bottles to make room for his passenger. 
Mr. Carter shoved the basket with his foot. 
“ What’s that?” he asked sharply. 

Moses looked plaintive. 





















“ Ain’t had no time to pitch ’em out’n 
heah, suh. Dey’s from Mist’ Wilyum’s 
room.” 

Mr. Carter restrained an impulse to count 
the bottles, and said nothing. At the eighth 
floor he got out and walked reluctantly 
across the hall to his son’s door. He opened 
it without knocking and looked in. 

William was seated at his desk, his arms 
hanging down at his sides and his eyes fixed 
on the wall opposite. There was no indi- 
cation of intemperance, unless it lay in the 
deathly pallor and the disheveled hair. Mr. 
Carter strode over to the table and struck 
it loudly with his fist to call attention to his 
presence. 

“We'd be honored if you’d come home,” 
he said dryly. ‘“ You’ve nothing to fear 
there—she’s cleared out.” 

William raised his haggard eyes. 

“ How about Leigh? I haven’t seen Dan 
for days.” 

“ Dan’s trying to save his brother from ” 
—NMr. Carter’s voice grew suddenly hoarse 
—‘ from eighteen years’ imprisonment.” 

“Good Lord!” cried William. “ They 
couldn’t do that—he’s nothing but a kid!” 

Mr. Carter walked over to the windows 
and shut and fastened them; then he picked 
up his son’s hat and handed it to him. 

“You come home with me,” was all he 
said. 

William went. 

His adoring mother received him like the 
returned prodigal, and Emily waited on him 
with eyes red from weeping. No one men- 
tioned Fanchon; the family seemed to have 
resolved to let her drop out of sight forever. 
With Daniel’s aid, William managed to see 
Leigh that night for the first time since the 
shooting. 

It was a moment of horrible embarrass- 
ment and humiliation for William. He was 
shocked, too, at the sight of the -boy’s white 
face and the dark rings under his girlish 
eyes. Leigh had gone through deep waters 
on his account, yet it was one of those 
things that cannot be talked about. 

“My job, Leigh,” he said laconically. 
“You had no business to take it away 
from me.” 

Leigh blushed like a girl. 

“T couldn’t hear Fanchon slandered like 
that,” he cried. “I had to do it!” 

William bowed his head, looking down at 
the floor of the cell. He hadn’t the heart 
to tell the boy that he believed the slanders. 
Curiously enough, under Leigh’s clear eyes, 
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he felt ashamed of believing in them; but 
his inveterate rage against his wife remained 
undiminished. She had deceived him, he no 
longer believed in her, and he was furious 
against her for the ruin she had wrought. 
The very fact that he had been head over 
ears in love with her embittered him the 
more. It was an intolerable humiliation. 

He left Leigh in a passion of sorrow and 
self-accusation, and went home to spend a 
sleepless night. Toward morning, from 
sheer exhaustion, he dozed off into troubled 
dreams. He thought he had been cast 
into a fiery furnace along with Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego; he could see three 
shadowy figures moving like giants through 
fields of flame. Presently an angel touched 
him on the shoulder and called to. him—in 
French. The angel had the face of Fanchon. 

He awoke with a groan and found his 
mother standing at the foot of his bed. 
She had recovered sufficiently to move about 
the house now in a striped calico wrapper 
that made her look twenty years older. 

“It’s the day of the trial, -Willie,” she 
said brokenly. ‘“ Papa and-Dan-went an 
hour ago. Are—are you going to testify? 
Dan said he wouldn’t call you.” 

“The State will,” replied William apa- 
thetically, getting out of bed. 

His mother looked at him anxiously. 

“Tm afraid they’re going to call 
Fanchon,” she faltered. 

He started. For some reason he had 
never thought of this, and he felt a pang of 
horrid dismay. It couldn’t be that Judge 
Jessup and Dan meant to do that. But the 
State? William experienced a new and rend- 
ing sensation. He felt like a helpless beetle 
pinned to the board of a naturalist; he 
couldn’t escape public dissection. 

“Perhaps you’d better not go, Willie,” 
suggested his mother fondly. “ Emily and 
I are going to stay here at the telephone 
to-day. Papa promised to phone us every- 
thing, and we shall be terribly nervous and 
frightened. Stay with us, dear.” 

William realized that he was still a boy 
to her, and that now, when his unacceptable 
wife had left him, he was nearer than ever. 
Nevertheless, he began to look for his 
clothes. 

“T shall go straight there, of course,” he 
said sharply. “ Please tell Miranda I want 
only a cup of hot coffee.” 

“Oh, Willie, you must eat something!” 
she cried tearfully. “You'll ruin your 
health—there are corn muffins, too.” 
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He had always had a weakness for corn 
muffins, and, acting on the advice of 
Miranda, his mother had ordered them to 
console him. But William would none of 
them. He was dressing rapidly, in a fever 
of impatience, when Emily arrived outside 
his door and put her lips close to the key- 
hole to shout to him: 

“Papa says you needn’t hurry down 
there. He doesn’t think they’ll get a jury 
until next week. Dan’s used up one panel 
already.” 

William had not thought of this, and he 
slackened his efforts a little only to hear his 
sister’s return. 

“ Mama says stay and have some muffins. 
‘They’re lovely and brown—lI ate five.” 

The fact that murder in the second de- 
gree did not carry the death sentence had 
restored Emily’s appetite. Like Miranda, 
she ate to keep up her spirits. 

William swallowed a cup of coffee, and 
left with the consciousness that his mother, 
Emily, and Miranda considered him on the 
verge of suicide. He made his way to the 
court-house by the church lane and the rear 
alleys. Public curiosity had become intoler- 
able to him, and he had a horror of meeting 
an acquaintance. 

It seemed only last week that he had 
brought Fanchon up the train platform to 
meet his father. He had been proud of her 
beauty then; he had thought her unique 
and fascinating, and he had even liked the 
sensation she made in the old humdrum 
town. Now, he could not think of her with- 
out a shudder. He felt as if she had 
pilloried him in the puolic square. He 
would never be able to endure the place 
again, nor the people in it. It was too 
small. Each man knew all about his neigh- 
bor’s business. He remembered hearing 
Judge Jessup say that he found it hard to 
live in such a “ nosey ” community. It even 
filled William with intolerant wrath when a 
group of little piccaninnies stopped playing 
to gaze, and he heard the loud whisper: 

“ Dat’s him!” 

The husband of the woman for whom 
Corwin had been shot! 

He plunged desperately into the basement 
of the court-house, and ascended the marble 
steps to a pair of swinging baize doors 
labeled in huge letters: 


CRIMINAL COURT No. 1. 


The room, a large one at the northeast 
corner of the old building, was crowded to 





suffocation. The windows were all open, 
and from them one couid see the sunshine 
on the broad leaves of the mulberry-tree in 
the quadrangle. Judge Barbour, a cousin 
of the doctor, was on the bench, and Wil- 
liam recognized a group of reporters below 
him, on one side. On the other side Daniel 
was challenging a juror, his face tense and 
one long forefinger extended, pointing at 
the man. 

William had not seen his brother in court 
for a long time, and he had a curious feeling 
that this white-faced, tense lawyer wasn’t 
his brother at all. It seemed to him that 
there had been a metamorphosis, that some 
magic had been at work, that this wasn’t 
lame Dan, the brother whom he had rather 
discounted. Here was a face so preeminently 
a face of power that William gaped at it, 
as the piccaninnies outside the court-house 
had gaped at him. He could feel, too, that 
Daniel was holding the crowded room, and 
that the men and boys on the window-sills, 
and out roosting in the mulberry branches 
that overlookéd the. court-room, were all 
drawn by the magic of his tongue. 

Slowly, deliberately, using all his privi-. 
lege of challenge, Daniel was picking his 
jury, while Judge Jessup, senior counsel for 
the defense, sat between Mr. Carter and the 
pfisoner at the dock. Reluctantly, with a 
feeling of personal shame, William turned 
his eyes slowly toward his brother — the 
boy who was suffering vicariously for him. 

Leigh’s youth seemed appalling in that 
place. The boy, with his white face and 
his dark-ringed eyes, looked fifteen. He 
had a long lock of light brown hair that 
was usually tossed back from his white fore- 
head—a Byronic effect that Leigh secretly 
cherished. It was hanging down now, limp 
and disheveled, and he kept clutching at his 
necktie with nervous fingers; but there was 
a light in his eyes, a singular light, as if he 
saw something inspiring and beautiful. 

William tried to follow his glance, to dis- 
cover what had inspired that rapt look, but 
the crowd was so great that he could not 
even get through it to sit beside his father. 
He found standing-room near the door, 
where he seemed to be unnoticed, and 
watched the proceedings with a growing 
feeling of shame that he was not in Leigh’s 
place. 

Daniel was engaged now in a tilt with the 
commonwealth attorney, Major Haskins, a 
man who William knew had once quarreled 
with his father, and who was known to be 




















vindictive. Haskins was flushed and ex- 
cited, declaiming loudly, while Daniel, keep- 
ing his temper admirably, scored again and 
again. It was the case of a skilled toreador 
baiting a bull. Major Haskins, like the 
finest bulls in the arena, charged in a 
straight line, never swerving, and, like 
the toreador, Daniel dodged lightly on 
first one side and then the other, parry- 
ing the attack, but goading the enemy. 
Something in the extreme dexterity of 
the goading surprised William again. 
“JT didn’t 
know Dan had 
it in him,” he 
thought with 
an accession of 


\ 
“we'p \i 
BE HON- Vw 
ORED IF \ 
YOU'D COME 
HOME,” HE 
SAID DRYLY. 
“YOU'VE NOTHING 
TO FEAR THERE — 
SHE'S CLEARED OUT” 









unexpected pride in this taciturn brother, 
who had suffered so long and so silently, 
Then he heard an excited whisper from a 
woman in front of him. 

“ There she is—the dancer! Leok—over 
to the right—they say she’s going on the 
stand!” 

William shrank as if from a blow, and 
his sensitive egotism shivered. This, then, 
was to be his crowning humiliation, this 
crowd gathered to stare at his wife! 
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Of course Leigh had been looking at her; 
he might have known it. The boy was a 
fool about her, as he himself had been a 
fool. William felt an unbearable sensation 
of suffocation; 
the air of the 
crowded room 
was unfit to 
breathe. People 
had found him 
out, too. The 
companion o f 
the woman who 
had _ whispered 
so. loudly had 
spotted him. 
They were look- 
ing over their 
shoulders and 
discussing the 
sensation of the 
hour in audible 
undertones. 
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“ That’s her husband—back there.” 

“ Not really? Oh, my—” 

“Say! Pull Jenny’s dress—” 

“ She'll want to see him.” 

William turned, pushed past the men in 
the doorway, and almost staggered into the 
corridor. It was absolutely empty. Every 
living soul who could squeeze into the court- 
room had done so. A short flight of marble 
steps descended to a door which opened on 
the quadrangle, and he could see the sun- 
shine on the lowest step. He started down, 
bent on escape, and came face to face with 
Colonel Denbigh. 

The old man, attired in a light gray sum- 
mer suit, with a white waistcoat and a broad 
straw hat, looked like the personification of 
an untroubled conscience. He held out a 
friendly hand. 














“ How are you, William? 


port. 
now, can I? Anything for you?” 
he added, after a moment’s fur- 
ther hesitation. 

William shook his head, turning 
a deep red. 

“IT ought to be in Leigh’s 
place,” he said chokingly, “ but 
I’m worse off.” 

The colonel 
gave him a keen 
look. It was im- 
possible not to 
see that the 
young man’s 
position was 
heart rending, 
and he pitied 
him. At the 
same time he 
still felt a right- 
eous indignation 
against F a n- 
chon’s husband. 

“By gum, it 
serves him 
right,’’ he 
thought. 
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Colonel Denbigh, that she should have to 
suffer so about Leigh on my account. If 
the boy had only come straight to me!” 
he added with suppressed passion, his lip 


“. } 


“< 
‘ 
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“I OUGHT TO BE IN LEIGH'S PLACE,” HE SAID 
CHOKINGLY, “BUT I'M WORSE OFF" 


Then he was so ashamed of himself that 
he shook hands with William again. There 


didn’t seem to be anything else to do. 


“T’ll go in and sit by your father—if I 
“TI hope 
Bearing up, eh?” 


can get there,” he said kindly. 
your mother’s better. 


“She’s better,” said William thickly, 
averting his eyes. 


“It’s intolerable to me, 


—_—_ 


quivering s u d- 
denly like a wo- 
man’s on the 
verge of 
tears. 
rr The colonel 
& wr nodded his head 
la thoughtfully. 
“TIT know— 
; but it’s. spilt 
: \ milk, William. 


We'll hope for 
the best. They 
6 































tell me Dan’s 
a smart fellow. 
Going to be the 
best lawyer in 
this town, Judge 
Jessup says. 
He'll get his 
brother off.” 
“That won’t 
save my face,” 
| William replied 
bitterly, plung- 
| ing abruptly 
down the steps 
and out into the 
quadrangle. 
T he colonel, 
left alone, stood 
a moment look- 
ing after him, 
considering him. Come to look at it, 
he thought, it was a pretty bad place 
—even for a lummox. He had al- 
ways thought well of William, he 
had once imagined him as the pos- 
sible husband of Virginia, but now— 
The colonel looked grim and 
tugged at his mustache. He was 
thinking of Virginia’s face on the 
Stairs, the sadnéss of that profile. 
“ Tt can’t be that Jinny cares!” he 
cried indignantly under his breath. 
Then, unable to endure the idea, 


he swung open the baize doors and worked 
his way into the crowded court-room. There 
was a little stir in it now, an air of relief. 
The twelfth juror had just been accepted. 


XXI 


THE trial dragged its way through the 
rest of the afternoon and all the next day, 

















the colonel sitting dutifully beside his good 
friend, Johnson Carter. The old man leaned 
forward on his cane, an interested spectator, 
hoping in his heart that he was thus killing 
off any gossip about that old attachment 
between William Carter and his grand- 
daughter. It was from him that Virginia 
got her news of the proceedings, and an 
account of Daniel as a lawyer. 

“Say, Jinny, that boy’s as smart as a 
steel trap,” said the colonel delightedly. 
“ If William had had half his gumption, he 
wouldn’t be in the fix he’s in now. You 
ought to see Dan get a jury. By gum, I 
had to laugh at the way he got Haskins on 
the hip every time! Got the indictment in 
the second degree, too, Jessup says.” 

“It would have been terrible to try that 
boy for murder in the first degree,” said 
Virginia. ‘“ Why, grandpa, I don’t believe 
Major Haskins would do it.” 

“ Jinny, Haskins would indict his own 
grandmother for grand larceny if he thought 
it would get him a seat in the Legislature,” 
retorted the colonel with asperity. “I 
reckon I know Jim Haskins!” 

At which Virginia had to laugh; but she 
felt very little like laughing as the trial 
dragged on. She went over twice to carry 
flowers and what comfort she could, to 
Mrs. Carter and Emily. The last time 
she regretted it, for Mrs. Carter lost her 
head and sobbed on the young comforter’s 
shoulder. 

“ Oh, Jinny, if William had only married 
you!”’ she gasped. 

Virginia went away with a red face. It 
seemed to her that the thing pursued her 
whichever way she turned. The rest of that 
day she devoted to close attention to the 
household affairs. 

‘“‘T sha’n’t be home until late, Jinny.”’ her 
father phoned her during the afternoon. “ I 
reckon it ‘ll go to the jury to-day. Say, 
Jinny!” 

“ Yes, grandpa, I’m listening. 

“Mrs. William Carter’s going on the 
stand. Jinny, the court-room’s packed, just 
like sardines in a box. They’re sitting on 
the window-sills this minute. Don’t you 
wait dinner if I’m late.” 

Virginia hung up the receiver with a pale 
face. She had heard an account of William 


” 


in the corridor from her grandfather, and 
she had divined how William felt. 

The old man’s robust anger against “ that 
lummox ” for spoiling his own life did not 
She remembered William’s 


reach Virginia. 
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boyish figure trudging home from school 
with her books, William reading the “Iliad” 
with her, and William, when he told her 
that he loved her. It had all been a youth- 
ful affair. She knew that, so she told her- 
self; but she could never quite forget it 
when she thought of him. She thought of 
it now, and tried in vain to picture him sit- 
ting there, helplessly, and hearing all the 
whispers and gossiping when his wife went 
on the stand to try to save his brother—for 
such a cause! 

’ Virginia, who had been standing by the 
telephone, walked slowly across the room 
to a window that overlooked the town. It 
was a spot that showed the old place in its 
most homelike and friendly aspect, with its 
wreath of foliage—now, in midsummer, at 
the full height of its beauty—and its back- 
ground of lovely hills. She could see from 
here the long gable of Dr. Barbour’s roof, 
and over there the chimneys of the Pay- 
sons’ more pretentious mansion. Behind 
the tall poplars was the Carter house, and 
yonder the cross-tipped spire of the church. 
Beyond these she caught a glimpse of a 
distant cupola, and knew it to be the apex 
of the ¢ourt-house. A pleasant, warm haze 


‘hung in the summer atmosphere, and she 


could hear the tinkling bell on a passing 
pedier’s cart. 

Virginia tried not to think. She did not 
want to think of William watching his wife 
go on the stand for such a cause; but as 
she leaned forward, her hands gripped the 
window-sill until the knuckles whitened. 

She was still there when Lucas came 
driving back from town. He had taken the 
colonel to court in an antiquated rockaway 
that belonged in the family. He was re- 
turning alone now, with a number of 
bundles in the rockaway, topped by a large, 
ripe watermelon. Virginia watched him 
drive in the gate and on to the stables. 

Presently he came along on foot, with his 
watermelon on his shoulder. Virginia called 
to him. 

““ Where did you get your melon, Lucas?” 

“ Presen’ fo’ de col’nel, Miss Jinny.” 
Lucas turned his shoulder around for her 
to look at the melon. “ Ain’t he a beauty? 
Sho’ he is! Mist’ Payson, he give him to 
me. He say: ‘ Luke, yo’ take him to de 
col’nel fo’ a presen’.’ ” 

Virginia admired the melon. 

“ Grandfather isn’t coming back until 
late,” she said. ‘“ Did he tell you when to 
come for him, Lucas?” 
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“ No, Miss Jinny, he ain’t a comin’ till 
it’s over, I reckon. Yo’ oughter see dat 
court-house! Ain’t no gettin’ inter it. Mis’ 
Wilyum Carter, she testifyin’. Seems like 
it mus’ be motion-picture show, Miss Jinny. 
I saw Mist’ Wilyum Carter myse’f. He was 
goin’ in ayonnah, an’ he look—Miss Jinny, 
he look like one ob dese yere white-spine 
cucumbers—he ain’t got no more colluh 
‘cept green.” 

“That’s all right, Lucas. Take that 
watermelon down to the kitchen and get 
Lucy to put it on ice. The colonel may 
want it when he comes home.” 

“ Yes, Miss Jinny, I sho’ will. I’s— Say, 
Miss Jinny, Mirandy, Mis’ Carter’s help, 
she done say Mist’ Wilyum gwine to get 
divorcement.” 

“ Never mind about Miranda,” said Vir- 
ginia hastily. ‘“ You get that melon out of 
the sun.” 

“ He ain’t gwine to get hurt in de sun, 
Miss Jinny. He’s jus’ ripe—yo’ heah 
him?” Lucas gave the melon a scientific 

“ Yo’ heah him? He’s all right, he 
sho’ is, Miss Jinny. Mirandy, she say Mist’ 
Carter—de ole man—he raise ruction "bout 
it when Mist’ Leigh shoot dat man—” 

“ Lucas,” said Virginia, “I never listen 
to gossip. You take that melon to the 
kitchen!” 

“Yes, Miss Jinny, yes, miss, I’s goin’, 
but Mirandy—” 

Virginia thrust her fingers in her ears and 
retreated. Half laughing, half crying, she 
threw herself into a chair beside the piano. 
Her heart was beating stormily, and she 
hated herself for it. Then she lifted her 
eyes slowly, reluctantly, to the little picture 
of William as a child. It still hung beside 
her piano. The sight of it filled her mind 
with a strange tumult of thoughts; yet, 
strangely enough, the vision she saw most 
clearly was Daniel’s face of pain as she 
stood beside him, her hand on his shoulder. 
She blushed at the thought of it now. 

At that very moment, when Virginia sat 
with her eyes hidden in her hands, trying 
to shut out the I:ttle tormenting imps that 
thrust that picture before her, a stranger 
scene was being staged in the old court- 
house. The court-room was so densely 
crowded that even the sweet summer air 
which came in through the open windows 
grew close and stifling. The window-sills 
were full, and the trees outside bore human 
fruit upon the branches that commanded 
the upper panes of those windows. 
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The crowd dimmed the light like a flock 
of locusts darkening the sun in the east, and 
some one had lit a green-shaded lamp on the 
recorder’s desk. The light from it flared up 
on the face of the prisoner—a pale, boyish 
face with girlish eyes. Near him sat his 
family. Mrs. Carter had summoned all her 
courage to be with her boy at the supreme 
moment, and Emily was there, too, with 
tearful eyes and a red nose, looking very 
unlike the Emily who had painted. her 
lashes. Beside her sat William Carter, then 
his father and Colonel Denbigh. 

William sat with his eyes down and his 
hands clenched on the arms of his chair. 
He never looked up, not even when Daniel 
and Judge Jessup scored a victory and got 
Mrs. William Carter’s testimony admitted 
as being relevant to the defense. Bernstein 
had already told his story—a story of the 
scandal, and of Corwin’s slanders. 

Poor Mrs. Carter hardly dared to look 
up. She had a terrible sensation of sinking 
and falling through space, common to night- 
mare. William’s wife talked about like that! 
She put out a groping hand, caught Emily’s 
hot, moist fingers, and held them. They 
didn’t dare even to look at each other, and 
Emily sniffed hard to keep back the tears. 
It was the first time she had heard the 
details. 

The prisoner went white; he realized sud- 
denly that his reckless act had given the 
scandal huge publicity, that it was ruinous 
to the woman whom he had tried to defend. 
Humiliation swept over him, and he sank 
down in his chair, staring straight in front 
of him. Like William, he did not look up 
when Fanchon was called. 

There was an expectant stir, followed by 
a hush. A small figure in black, with a 
huge hat and a floating veil, came slowly 
forward and took the oath. Judge Jessup 
stepped gallantly aside, and Daniel Carter, 
very pale, very relentless, took the witness. 

For the first time William looked up. He 
looked persistently at his brother, and 
seemed to be trying to avoid looking at his 
wife; but he was aware of her, even before 
she began to answer Daniel’s terrible ques- 
tions that seemed to drive straight into her 
past, to lay it open and set it, throbbing 
and pitiful and full of pain, before the jury, 
before the packed court-room, before the 
little world in which the Carters had always 
lived quiet and sober and respected. 

At first William did not listen. He was 
filled with a blind fury that Daniel should 
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A SMALL FIGURE IN BLACK, WITH A HUGE HAT AND A FLOATING VEIL, CAME SLOWLY 
FORWARD AND TOOK THE OATH 


do it, that his own brother should drag him 
out into public view as a young man who 
had made a fool of himself and married a 
dancer. Then her sweet, vibrating, capti- 
vating voice, with a French note in it and 
the spell of sex, reached him, and he had 
to listen. 

First came the story of their marriage 
he knew that; then the story of her birth 
and chiidhood—he knew that in part, and it 
was sad. The stillness in the room affected 
him. He began to feel the wave of sym- 
pathy rising. They liked her; she was win- 


ning them. Something stirred in his heart. 
His old passion for her was not yet cold, 


and that voice—that delightful, hurrying 
voice—he couldn’t shut it out. Reluctantly 
he raised his eyes. 

Row upon row of faces! He had never 
seen so many faces. He knew many of 
them. His old friends and his acquaintances 
were there, and strangers. Then he heard 
Daniel’s voice, and it cut like a knife- 
thrust: 

“And your first meeting with this man 
Corwin?” 
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William turned and looked at her then. 
The light from the little lamp on the record- 
er’s desk was playing strange tricks. It 
caught Fanchon’s face now and illuminated 
it—a face small and pale and piquant, with 
the eyes of a wild fawn, the adorable face 
that William had seen first in Paris—only a 
few months ago! 

He gazed fixedly at it, breathing hard. 
The old spell laid hold of him, for she had 
turned and was looking at him. There was 
an appeal in that look, almost a cry for help, 
and it held him. 

Then he heard her voice again, and he 
began to listen, in a dull way at first, and 
then with growing amazement, with, rising 
fury. She was telling her story—her piti- 
ful, sordid story. Women wept; but there 
was nothing touching in it to her husband. 
It was a revelation, a cruel, sordid revela- 
tion of a lie. She had deceived him! 

Pity died in his heart, the spell broke, he 
leaned back in his chair with folded arms 
and regarded her coldly and scornfully and 
bitterly. His look worked upon her like 
something alien and fierce and inimical; and 
she broke under it. At the very moment 
when it seemed as if she had planned it to 
work upon the jury, Fanchon broke down— 
broke down into pitiful, passionate tears. 

An hour later- -after Major Haskins had 
tried in vain to destroy her story-—Daniel 
rose in his place, and simply, eloquently, 
without gestures or oratory, he made the 
plea that won him fame—a brother’s plea 
for a brother. So eloquent was it that 
Judge Jessup never spoke at all. There 
seemed nothing else to say. 

Major Haskins summed up for the prose- 
cution. He did it with acrimony, in the 
old way, tearing Fanchon’s past *o pieces 
and fairly pinning the Carter family, like 
a lot of butterflies stuck on the beard of 
the cruelest of naturalists, and leaving Mr. 
Carter gasping with mute fury. Then, at a 
late hour, Judge Barbour charged the jury, 
and William Carter rose, white as a sheet, 
and left the court-house. 







Virginia, having eaten her dinner in solli- 
tary state, sat on the piazza waiting for her 
grandfather. It was late in August, and the 
sweet darkness fell early. She watched the 
earth grow darker and darker until the hill- 
tops stood out, etched in black against a 
pale sky. Behind her the old house was 


dark except for the light in the hall, and 
silent except for the occasional sound of 
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mellow laughter from the kitchen, where the 
negroes awaited their share of Mr. Payson’s 
prize watermelon. 

Virginia sat very still as the night deep- 
ened. The air was full of delicate fragrance 
from the flower-beds below her feet. Far 
off at first, and then nearer at hand, the 
insects began their incessant clamor, which 
seemed only to make the stillness more com- 
plete by contrast. Above, the pale sky be- 
gan to darken, and one by one the stars 
came out, softly obscured by clouds and 
shining through them, as the candles at an 
altar sometimes shine through a fog of 
incense. 

Time passed; the old clock in the hall 
chimed. Virginia counted the strokes—ten. 
How late the colonel was! Then she heard 
the sound of wheels on the gravel outside 
the main gate, and Lucas drove the rock- 
away up to the front door. Her grand- 
father’s tall head appeared at the steps. He 
stopped to say a word to Lucas and then 
came slowly up. Not until then did Vir- 
ginia rise from her corner. 

“ Grandpa—is it over?” 

He was startled; then he smiled, taking 
off his hat. 

“* How cool it is out here—we were baked 
down-town! I reckon I'll sit with you, 
Jinny.” 

‘““Have you dined? Mr. Payson sent a 
watermelon; it’s on ice for you.” 

“T dined with Payson down-town. No, 
let the watermelon wait. What did you say, 
Jinny? No, it isn’t over. We waited, but 
they’ve locked up the jury for the night, so 
I came home.” 

Virginia, who had dropped into her seat 
again, was trying to be calm. 

‘“ There’s a disagreement, then?” 

The colonel nodded thoughtfully. 

“IT reckon there is. Haskins made a big 
fight, Jinny, but ”’—the old man drew a 
long breath—‘ by gum, I’ve heard that girl’s 
story — Fanchon’s. She told it on the 
stand!” 

He stopped, drawing a deep breath. He 
seemed to be contemplating something 
amazing. Virginia said nothing. She clasped 
her hands tightly in her lap, looking not 
at him but at the constellation in front of 
her. It happened to be the Scorpion, and 
she began to count the stars silently. 

“ By gum!” said the colonel again. 

Plato came to the door. 

“ Have a julep, suh, or dat watermelon?” 

“ Nothing at all; I’m not hungry.” 
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The colonel waved him away; then he 
turned to Virginia and told her Fanchon’s 
story. He told it better than she could have 
hoped to have him tell it. 

“ She hasn’t been a bad girl, Jinny. - That 
was a relief to me. Haskins tried to slur 
her, but Dan brought it out point by point. 
Married at fifteen, and her old aunt swore 
that she was eighteen to get money out 
of it, by gum!” 

Virginia, who had listened with emotion, 
shivered. 

“T think it was cruel, grandfather, to 
make her tell it.” 

The old man nodded. 

“Not to save Leigh, though. Lordy, 
Jinny, I never saw Leigh look younger, ex- 
cept that day I caught him with the lolly- 
pop. It ought to save him.” He added 
reluctantly, with a fine sense of justice: 
“ Jinny, I can’t blame William. He got 
up and left the court. Mr. Carter told me 
about it. He never knew a darned thing 
about his wife being a divorced woman, nor 
about Corwin, nor anything. She lied to 
him, Jinny.” The colonel leaned back and 
thrust his thumbs into the armholes of his 
waistcoat. “I’m kind of sorry for him. 


He’s going to get a divorce, so they say; 
but the girl—Fanchon, I mean—she’s tried 
to save Leigh, and she’s about ruined her- 


self. Jinny, I felt as if it was heroic. I— 
by gum, come inside, I can’t stand these 
crickets to-night! They’re on my nerves— 
shouting: ‘ Here again, here again!’ Jinny, 
I’m sorry for them all, but I’m a darned 
sight sorrier for the girl!” 
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“ LEIGH’s acquitted!” Judge Jessup, with 
a flushed face, bent over to whisper it to 
Mrs. Carter. 

In the crowd and confusion of the court- 
rom she seemed too dazed to hear <he fore- 
m. n of the jury as he answered the judge’s 
intcrrogation. She looked up at the old 
lawyer, her lip quivering like a child’s. 

“Qh, judge! Really and truly?” 

He nodded, swallowing a lump in his 
throat, for Mrs. Carter collapsed, crying 
like a baby on Emily’s shoulder, and Judge 
Jessup found it a moving spectacle. He had 
once had a devoted mother himself. 

There was a crowd around Leigh, old 
friends and sympathizers, and—to Mr. Car- 
ter’s horror—newspaper reporters. It made 
the perspiration stand out in beads on his 
forehead. 
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“ Heavens, I should think we’d had 
enough without that,” he groaned inwardly, 
and then he caught sight of his eldest son’s 
face. 

William was standing behind Leigh, his 
arms folded and his eyes down. It seemed 
to his father that he had never seen such 
wreckage in a young man’s face before. It 
was as hard as flint. The square jaws were 
set and the brows bent. William had been 
drinking the cup of humiliation to the dregs. 

“Serves him right,” his father thought 
hotly, and then: “ She’s saved Leigh!” 

That sent a thrill of remorse through 
him, and his eyes followed the line of re- 
porters, which led, like a trail of ants after 
a dead beetle, straight to the small figure 
in black on the other side of the court-room. 
Mr. Carter, perspiring freely and with a 
sinking heart, beheld his daughter-in-law. 

Fanchon was as white as William, but 
those lovely, fawnlike eyes were soft, ap- 
pealing, almost childlike. She scarcely 
heeded the reporters. She seemed unwilling 
to speak to any one, and, as Mr. Carter 
looked at her, she began to make her way 
toward Leigh. 

There was a little hum of excited com- 
ment as she moved, and the light grace and 
beauty of the small, black-clad figure had 
never been more marked. She wore the 
same big black hat, and her veil, floating 
from the wide brim, formed a shadowy 
background for the small, pointed face—the 
face that had never shown more fully than 
it did at that moment its subtle, tantalizing, 
inimitable charm. Mr. Carter saw it re- 
luctantly, and Leigh saw it with boyish de- 
votion as she came up. They said little. 
She gave both her small hands to the boy. 

“ Dear, dear Leigh!” she whispered, a sob 
in her throat. 

“ Oh, Fanchon!” 

That was all he could gasp out, his eyes 
too misted to see the beauty of hers. Their 
hands clung together. 

“ Dear boy!” Fanchon murmured. “I 
can’t thank you—you believed in me! I 
shall remember—toujours, toujours!” 

He wrung her hands. Then some one 
else came up to speak to him, and she 
passed on. 

Turning from Leigh, she came face to 
face with her husband. For a monient she 
seemed to hold her breath. In the crowd 
no one saw them but Daniel, who had just 
come back to sit by his mother and Emily. 
Fanchon stood still, and her hand went to 
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her side with an involuntary gesture of-pain. 
For an instant she looked at William, but 
he never raised his eyes. He stood motion- 
less, looking down. There was no sign that 
he was even aware of her, except a per- 
ceptible hardening of the mouth. She 
turned away blindly, dropping her veil over 
her face, and started toward the door. 

Daniel pressed his mother’s arm. 

“ Mother, you ought to thank Fanchon. 
She saved Leigh. It’s been terrible for her.” 

“ Me? Oh, I can’t!” Mrs. Carter’s lip 


trembled worse than ever. “‘ It—it wouldn’t 

do any good.” 
“ Mother! 

saved Leigh!” 


Don’t you understand? She 


Mrs. Carter 
started to her 
feet. 

“Oh, Dan, 

P'i—l'll try!” 

Daniel seized her arm and led her toward 
her daughter-in-law. . They had to push 
through the crowd to a side door behind the 
witness-stand, for Fanchon had already 
reached it. Her veil was down, and, as 
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“ DEAR 

Boy!” 

FANCHON 
MURMURED. 

“: cant 
THANK YOU— 
YOU BELIEVED 

IN ME! I SHALL 
REMEMBER—TOU- 
JOURS, TOUJOURS!” 


Daniel spoke 

her name, she 

stood motion- 

less, waiting. 

There was a 

difficult moment, and then Mrs. Carter’s 
tremulous, frightened voice: 

“ Dan says you saved my boy—’ 

She stopped. Fanchon had lifted her veil 

with a tragic gesture and looked at Mrs. 


, 
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Carter, passionate scorn in her beautiful 
eyes. For a moment she said nothing. Her 
whole form seemed to quiver from head to 
foot; then her pale lips moved, at first 
without words. 

“I didn’t do it for you,” she said bitterly 
at last, “nor for your son, nor for any of 
you—only for Leigh! Adieu, madame!” 

She turned with a gesture at once tragic 
and beautiful, the graceful gesture of an ac- 
tress, made passionate by the bitterness of 
a woman. 


“MOTHER, YOU OUGHT 
TO THANK FANCHON. 
SHE SAVED LEIGH. IT's 
BEEN TERRIBLE FOR 
HER” 


A bailiff held the 
door open for her, 
looking after her 
admiringly and cu- 
riously, but with- 
out deference. Daniel and his mother, 
watching her, saw the small black figure 
disappear down the long corridor, saw it 
silhouetted a moment against the daylight 
at some distant door, and then it was gone. 
“ Oh, Dan, take me home!” gasped Mrs. 
Carter. “I haven’t done anything wrong, 
but I—I feel like a pickpocket. She makes 
me feel that way!” 
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Daniel made no reply. He was aware, at 
the moment, that his father, bent on getting 
Leigh home, was fghting his way out with 
the boy. Judge Jessup had phoned for two 
taxis, as one would not hold the reunited 
Carters. 

“The jury couldn’t agree at first,” the 
judge explained joyfully; “ but Fanchon’s 
story did it. When they talked it over, they 
agreed that the proper verdict would be an 
acquittal. Good thing, eh?” 

He tried to be jovial, for he saw the 


strain, and he was glad when the two loaded 
taxis disappeared in the dust of the high- 


road. It seemed to him that, as a family, 
they were not joyful. 

“ Willie looks like a death’s-head at the 
feast,” the old man thought, and turned to 
shake hands with Colonel Denbigh. “I 
didn’t do it. No, sir, Daniel Carter did. 
He’s the coming man. You watch him!” 

Colonel Denbigh nodded thoughtfully. 

“Tl back Dan,” he said. “ But how 
about that poor girl, Jessup?” 

The judge pursed his lips. 

“ William’s going to get a divorce. Do 
you reckon he realizes that she gave up 
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everything to save his brother? He’s turn- 
ing her out for it, eh? Looks that way, 
far as I can see.” 

“ By gum!” said the colonel softly, and 
he averted his eyes. 

There was a pause, and then the two old 
friends went silently over to the club for 
luncheon. 

Meanwhile the Carters had taken Leigh 
home. Distributed in two taxicabs, they ar- 
rived in a state of suppressed emotion diffi- 
cult to describe; but, once in the house, the 
ice thawed. Once more Mrs. Carter be- 
came hysterical, Emily wept on her 
brother’s neck, and Miranda started in on 
a wild effort to make cherry tarts in time 
for lunch. 

Awaiting this event, all the members of 
the family gathered in the library, sitting 
around Leigh in a semicircle and looking at 
him, much as they might have gazed at a 
wanderer rescued from the perils of some 
distant and unknown clime. Leigh, who had 
been thoroughly lectured by his father on 
the way home, looked limp and white. He 
sat in Mr. Carter’s large chair and clung to 
the arms with his thin, white hands, the 
lock falling low on his forehead and the 
rims of his eyes suspiciously red. Mr. 
Carter, trembling with joy at his son’s re- 
lease, had nevertheless exploded with long- 
suppressed wrath. 

“You've had a lesson now, young man,” 
he had said hoarsely. ‘“ Mind you profit 
by it. If I catch you with shooting-irons 
again, I’m lam you for it.” 

Leigh, who had indeed had a bitter ex- 
perience, had made no reply. He was aware 
of Daniel’s significant silence on the other 
side. It was a painful moment, only al- 
leviated by his mother’s fond ecstasy and 
Emily’s sobs. Those two, at least, were 
glad to get him back on any terms. 

Now, in the library, he sat looking about 
at the family circle with a feeling of pitiful 
embarrassment. It was almost worse than 
sitting in the dock. He lifted his eyes re- 
luctantly and found his father still explosive 
between relief and anger. His mother and 
Emily were sniffing, while Daniel was en- 
gaged at the table, making some notes. 

In the corner, alone and morose, sat 
William. Leigh turned his eyes that way 
only once. He found his brother’s haggard 
face unpleasant to look at. He sat again 
with his eyes down, moving one foot oc- 
casionally, or gripping nervously at the 
arms of his chair. 
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Miranda came to the door, her brown 
face wreathed in smiles. 

“Lunch is ready, Mis’ Carter, an’ dem 
tarts came out right smart, yes’m!” 

Mrs. Carter rose and laid her hand on 
Leigh’s shoulder. 

“Come, darling,” she said fondly. 
“We've got some cherry tarts for you.” 

The boy rose awkwardly, and his mother 
led him along, clinging to him, doting upon 
him, while the rest of the family trailed in 
the rear. As they entered the dining-room, 
Leigh counted the places. 

“Sit right down here beside mama,” 
cooed his mother, patting the chair on her 
right. 

Leigh stood with his hand on the back of 
his chair, and glanced questioningly up and 
down the table. 

“Where's Fanchon?” he asked. 

There was that kind of a silence that 
seems to be audible. It was Mr. Carter who 
answered him, frowning heavily. 

“She has left us,” he said shortly. “I 
wish you to know, Leigh, that—this fam- 
ily’s done with her. Understand?” 

Leigh caught his breath, and his mouth 
fell open. He stared at William, but Wil- 
liam was looking down at his plate. The 
only sign he gave of having heard his 
father’s remark was the flush that went up 
to his hair. Leigh remained standing, 
though his mother clutched at his sleeve. 

“* Sit down, dear,” she whispered. 

“ Father,” he said in his high, boyish 
voice, his lips shaking, “she saved me. 
Where is she?” 

“ Sit down,” said Mr. Carter with an im- 
patient gesture. “‘ We'll talk of that another 
time.” 

He fixed an irate eye on his son, and the 
boy collapsed into his chair; but he scarcely 
tasted his food, nor did William eat more 
than a few mouthfuls. The two played 
with their forks and avoided looking at each 
other. 

Leigh was panting with anger against 
William. He understood now what had 
happened. William was deserting Fanchon 
because of Leigh’s act. Instead of protect- 
ing her, he had ruined her. The boy could 
not eat. Mrs. Carter hurried on the cherry 
tarts, and Miranda bore them in on a tray, 
her face beaming. 

“ Look, Leigh!” cried his mother. “ Mi- 
randa made these for you.” 

The boy raised his shy eyes to the cook’s 
face. 
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“I THINK WILLIAM'S A BRUTE,” HE REMARKED IN A LOW VOICE. 


“SHE LOVES HIM—I KNOW SHE 


LOVES HIM, AND SHE'S HIS WIFE!” 


“You're very good to me, Miranda,” he 
managed to say. : 

Miranda, with her quick racial sympathy, 
nearly dropped the tray. 

“I declar’ to goodness if he ain’t gwine 
to cry in those tarts fo’ sho’!” she said to 
herself, and cast an anxious look at Mrs. 
Carter’s troubled face. 

At this juncture, William, who felt him- 
self to be a death’s-head at the feast, rose 
abruptly and left the room. A moment 
later the startled family heard the front 


door close behind him. Emily slipped out 
of her seat and ran to the window, com- 
ing back just as Miranda returned to the 
kitchen. 

“ He’s gone to the Denbighs’,” Emily an- 
nounced in a stage whisper in her mother’s 
ear. “I just knew he would. 

“Oh, Emmy, hush!” Mrs. Carter said. 

“ He’s gone there—I watched him,” said 
Emily, helping herself to more cherry tarts. 

More might have followed but for the 
fortunate return of Miranda. As she came 
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back, Daniel, having finished his meal, rose 
slowly and started for the door. 

“ Dan,” said his father, looking around 
at him for the first time, “ Jessup says 
you won the case. He thinks you're a great 
lawyer. I’m proud of you, my son!” 

Daniel’s face flushed; he understood the 
break in the older man’s voice. 

“Thank you,” he said simply. 
sorry I had to do what I did.” 

His father nodded his head gravely. 

“You finished her. It was a bit cruel, 
but it had to be done.” 

Daniel’s flush deepened. He seemed 
about to speak, then hesitated and said 
nothing. They heard him slowly ascending 
the stairs to his room. 

“ He’s going to be a great lawyer, papa,” 
said Mrs. Carter with a flash of pleasure. 

Mr. Carter nodded his head gravely, as- 
senting, his eyes on Leigh. 

Daniel went heavily up-stairs to his room. 
He tried not to think of what Emily had 
said, but he couldn’t shut it out of his mind. 
His thoughts kept hovering back to it, like 
wretched singed moths making their last 
fascinated plunge for the flame of the 
candle; the plunge that was sure to take 
their remaining wings off. 

He shut the door of his room and walked 
slowly across to the window opposite. He 
had had this room from his boyhood. At 
first he had shared it with William, but the 
elder brother had been promoted to a better 
apartment when he began to succeed at 
Payson’s. Through long months oi illness, 
after the fall that lamed him, Daniel had 
remained in the small upper room where the 
slant of the gable made a queer triangle 
that couldn’t be decorated. The furniture 
was simple enough and rather sparse, but he 
had put up some book-shelves for himself, 
and they were well filled now with books on 
common law. Still hanging beside the bed 
was the picture of Virginia that he had 
taken from the library; but he did not look 
at it now. 

He went to the window and opened the 
shutters wide, disclosing a square of sky 
where the white clouds floated; but he did 
not look up. In spite of himself he looked 
down. His window commanded a view of 
Denbigh Crossing, and involuntarily his 
eyes turned in that direction. He saw noth- 
ing but the thick foliage of a group of 
chestnuts, and the winding road disappear- 
ing under the arches of their wide branches. 
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He stood for some time looking gloomily 
at the prospect. He knew intuitively how 
his brother felt. William wanted to grovel 
in the dirt at Virginia’s feet and beg her 
pardon; but would he dare to do it? Daniel 
remembered Virginia sitting at the piano 
with the childish face of William in its 
frame above her head. Daniel had never 
doubted that she loved his brother. 

Then the scene in the court-room came 
back to him, and Fanchon’s small, quiver- 
ing face. It had wrung his heart to drag 
her story from her, even to save Leigh; 
but he had done it—without mercy, too. 
And now— 

His thoughts broke off suddenly, for the 
door opened, and Leigh came in and shut it 
behind him. The boy was white and shaken. 
He put out an unsteady hand and clutched 
at the back of a chair. 

“ Dan,” he said hoarsely, “ what have 
they done to her? Where’s Fanchon?” 

Daniel laid a hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“* Sit down, Leigh,” he said kindly. 

The boy obeyed him awkwardly. He sat 
there staring at his own feet, unwilling to 
look at his brother. 

“ Leigh,” said Daniel, “it’s none of our 
business—it’s William’s.” 

“They’ve quarreled, and it’s not her 
fault. You know it, Dan. We've all been 
dreadful to her!” . 

“T think you're right, Leigh, we have 
been; but there’s another side to this. She 
wouldn’t tell me where she was staying. 
She came to court for your sake, but she’s 
done with the rest of us, Leigh.” 

Leigh flared up. 

“Emmy says William’s going to divorce 
her and marry Virginia Denbigh!” 

Daniel went white. 

“Emily has no right to say that.” In- 
voluntarily his hands clenched at his sides, 
but he gripped himself. “ You’ve had a’ 
lesson, Leigh. You keep your hands off!” 

The boy rose sullenly, his face still 
flushed. 

“ T owe her everything,” he said. 

“Not quite,” Daniel retorted dryly. 
“ You owe something to Judge Jessup and 
the jury.” 

Leigh seemed to be deaf to this. 
went sulkily to the door and opened it. 

“ T think William’s a brute,” he remarked 
in a low voice. “ She loves him—I know 
she loves him, and she’s his wife!” 

He went out and slammed the door. 


He 


(To be concluded in the February number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE) 





